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TRADE MARK 
EST. 1750 


Branches throughout Londor 


and the Provinces 





DOL 


28 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|! 


Remarkable 
Value! 








UNRIVALLED VALUE! 
The EUMIG C3R has a built-in photo-electric exposure 
meter the needle of which is visible in the viewfinder 
window. Centre the pointer by means of the diaphragm 
control and the camera is set for correct exposure. 
Compensation for filters, films of differing types and 
different filming speeds is all automatic. Filming speeds 8, 
16 and 32 f.p.s. and single frames. Provision for continuous 
running, and cable release. Takes standard 25ft. double- 
run 8mm. daylight loading spools. Strong spring motor 
runs 8ft. of film at one winding. Turret head permits 
instant change-over from one lens to another, special 
viewfinder lenses indicate exact field of view. 

PRICE COMPLETE WITH 

ALL 3 LENSES £84: 17° 3 


Universal carrying case £9 * 0 + 2 








The exciting nowy 
8mm CAMERA 


with 


TURRET HEAD 


and 


COUPLED 


EXPOSURE METER 


JOHNSONS 


OF HENDON LTD 





READ THE PAILLARD BOLEX 
8mm. CINE GUIDE 

This is the official Paillard Guide to the 
Bolex 8 camera that no owner can 
afford to miss. Packed from cover to 
cover with absorbing articles, diagrams, 
charts, data and hundreds of illustra- 
tions (many in colour), it provides 
every scrap of information needed to 
take first rate movies with your 
Bolex 8. 

Some of the subjects dealt with include: 
A.B.C. of Operating, Lenses with 
Focusing Mount, Importance of Correct 
Exposure, How to Use an Exposure 
Meter, Use of Filters, Artificial Light, 
The Title at Home, Movie Making 
Outdoors, Care of Equipment, Con- 
trolled Camera Movements and many 
others. 

The Bolex 8mm. Cine Guide is conveni- 
ently shaped to fit in the pocket. It 
measures 6tin.x4tin. and has 100 
pages. Price: 8/6. Post 9d. 


THE PAILLARD BOLEX H.I6 
CAMERA BASE fitted in a few sec- 
onds, enables the camera to stand 
upright on a level surface with perfect 
safety. It is not necessary to remove 
the base when placing the camera on a 
tripod, as it is provided with both 
English and Continental tripod threads. 
Made in strong lightweight aluminium 
alloy the Paillard H.16 base costs 
42 19 4. Post 1/6. 


WALLACE HEATON SUPPLY 





eal 


THE GOODS 
ADVERTISED OPPOSITE 





THE NEW DALLMEYER wide 
angie lens is suitable for use with most 
8mm. cameras having a type “D” 
threaded lens mount. Models include 
New Type G.B.-Bell & Howell Sport- 
sters, Paillard Bolex, Specto, Miller, 
Cima D8, Keystone, Revere and many 
others. This lens has a focal length 
of 65mm. Aperture f/2°5 and is “‘Dall- 
coated.” The Price is £15 8 


WALLACE WHEATON LTD., 


127 New Bond Street, W.! 


THE COMPLETE 
TECHNIQUE OF 
MAKING FILMS 


By P. Monier 


Here’s a fine new book on amateur 
cinematography—bang up-to-date and 
covering every aspect of the subject. 
Starting with first principles it takes the 
reader through handling the camera, 
filming technique, films, filters, meters, 
subjects, colour, titles, special effects, 
advanced technique, editing, projection, 
adding sound, fault finding and special 
systems, in great detail with dozens of 
illustrations. It covers not only filming 
outdoors, but also indoors both in 
terms of equipment and method. It has 
and exceptionally comprehensive glos- 
sary. With 300 pages it costs 30/-. Post 
and Packing 2/-. 


THE “LETRASET” SYSTEM of title 
making enables every amateur to pro- 
duce cine titles that are equal in style 
and finish to the finest professional 
product. “Letraset” is a type transfer 
system that offers a vast range of type 
faces in many sizes and colours. These 
can be mounted on acetate sheets or 
card backgrounds to achieve a variety of 
diferent effects. The technique is very 
simple and inexpensive. 


THE LETRASET CINE TITLING 
OUTFIT, a basic kit, contains 20 sheets 
of letters, transfer screen, plastic 
sponge, tissue cutter, 6 acetate sheets 
and full instructions in wooden box. 
Costs £2 10 0. Post and Packing 2/-. 





Wallace Heaton 


BLUE BOOK 
1959/60 Edition 


Our Photographic Biue Book is a 
comprehensive guide to photo- 
graphic equipment and accessories. 
The new edition, to be published in 
June, has 192 pages and is a conveni- 
ent pocket size with new flexible 
binding. The large cine section 
details the latest cine cameras, 
projectors, together with a full 
range of accessories. The Wallace 
Heaton Blue Book is priced at 
I/- post free. 











LONDON, 


47 Berkeley Street, W.] 


~The Leading 


FOR TROUBLE - FREE TITLE 
MAKING use a G.B.-Beill & Howell 
8mm. Movie Titler. This simple but 
effective accessory can be carried in 
the pocket for taking titles wherever 
you are filming. Sharp focus and accur- 
ate alignment of the title is assured. 
It is supplied complete with a close-up 
lens, title card and pouch. Two models 
are available for G.B.-Bell & Howell 624, 
and Sportster models with ““Mytal”’ and 
“Taytal” lenses. Price ... £3 1 
Post and Packing 2/-. 


ENSIGN SPLICERS 
We have purchased the remaining 
stocks of Ross Ensign Splicers, new 
and guaranteed which we are 
offering at almost half price. 

POPULAR MODEL 
For 8mm. and |6mm. films. Makers 
price 43/6. Our reduced price 24/6. 
(P. & P. 1/6). 

UNIVERSAL MODEL 
For 8mm., 9-5mm. and 16mm. films. 
Makers price £7 10 0. Our re- 
duced price £4 7 6. (P. & P. 1/6). 
Film cement 2/6 extra. 


saat 

















THE HUNTSMAN Tabie Screen 
offers all the advantages of a self-rolling 
screen with compactness and light 
weight. Erection is effected in a few 
seconds by swinging the steel support 
to the vertical position, pulling the 
screen from the tube and placing the 
hook on the end of the support. Two 
feet swivel round, giving the screen a 
firm support on a table. 
Projection Beaded White 
Size Surface Surface 
ee ee ee ee 
KB 30x 22in. 617 6 515 6 
i : 3 826700 
2 i 0146 816 0 
3 594 > 454in. 1410 0 14 0 0 


A Folder giving full details ofall “Hunter” 
Screens is available, free on request. 


Cine Specialists 


166 Victoria Street, S.W.1 








PAILLARD BOLEX C8. Built 
with traditional Swiss precision. The 
C8 features seven filming speeds 8 to 
64 f.p.s., single frame release with 
Bin. cable supplied as standard, zoom 
type viewfinder, release lock to 
prevent accident release and for con- 
tinuous filming, automatic film counter 
with audible end-of-film signal, inter- 
changeable lens mount. With fixed 
focus {/2°5 lens .. 40 15 10 
With focusing f/1-9 lens £55 4 5§ 


E.R. case 4472 


PAILLARD BOLEX B8L. Has 
semi-automatic exposure control with 
light sensitive cel! positioned behind 
the lens. The specification includes; 
two lens turret, variable angle shutter 
to produce fades, filming speeds 
12-64, cable release socket, automatic 
film footage counter 


PRICES: 

With Yvar f/2-5 lens 

With Yvar f/!-9 lens 

With Switar f/!-S lens... €117. 3 
Pistol grip as illustrated £6 2 


Carrying case to hold 
camera with pistol grip 
fitted 45 4 


PAILLARD BOLEX C8SL. 
Like the Bolex BSL, this model 
has a built-in exposure meter 
positioned behind the lens. The 
mechanism has a single running 
speed of 16 {.p.s., and it is possible 
to take single frame exposures. 
The lens is interchangeable and 
the camera will accept a wide 
range of alternative lenses—wide 
angle and telephoto 
PRICES: 
With Yvar f/25 lens £48 10 8 
With Yvar f/!-9 lens £61 19 3 
With Switarf/i-Sliens £92 15 4 
Ever-Ready Case, 

Leather 472 


PAILLARD BOLEX H8. With 
this camera che enthusiast can 
take superb films and make almost 
every kind of professional effect. 
The Bolex H8 takes 100ft. of 
double run film and is provided 
with an automatic threading 
mechanism. Other features in- 
clude: three-lens turret, reflex 
focusing, speeds 8-64 f.p.s., back- 
wind handle, frame counter, 
single frame release. 

PRICES: 

With Yvar f/1-9 lens £128 9 2 
With Switarf/i-Slens £159 5 3 


KODAK BROWNIE Il. A 
simple, pocket size movie, very 
light in weight. The Brownie 
is fitted with a good quality 
coated lens, exposure guide, 
tripod socket, film footage 
counter. 
PRICES: 
Brownie Ii 

/2:7 lens 
Brownie li wit 

f/1-9 lens 4 
Wide Angle attach- 

ment ... . 8 
Telephoto attachment 
Ever-Ready Case 


NIZO HELIO- 
MATIC S2R. This 
is an extremely 
versatile camera with 
a built-in coupled 
exposure meter, 
sliding two-lens 
turret fitted with 
standard and tele- 
photo lenses, variable 
speed control 

f.p.s., single picture 
release, backwind 
handle, parallax 
corrected viewfinder, 
automatic stop at 
end of film. 


PRICE: fitted with two lenses; tin. si 9, sa Laer: 4 114 
° £10 


Holdall leather case 


NIZO HELIOMATIC 
TRIFO. This is similar 
to the model S2R but is 
provided with three 
lenses mounted on a 
sliding turret, all coupled 
to the built-in exposure 
meter. Matched view- 
finders are mounted ona 
revolving turret. 


ICE: 
Model ‘OPLAN’, with 
tin. {/1-9, fin. £/1-6 and 
tin. £/2°8 lenses. 
£159 16 0 


NIZO EXPOSOMAT 
MODELS. These cameras 
have a built-in meter coupled 
to the lens, two speeds—I6 
and 24 f.p.s., and single frame 
release. Three models are 
available: 

Model ‘EXMAG’, with {/I-9 

lens, magazine loading. 


20 

Model ‘EXPOS’, with f/I-9 
lens, takes reloadable Nizo 
rapiderchargers £65 5 2 
Mode! ‘T’, with f/1I-9 lens, 


SY APPOINTMENT TO 


loads with standard 25ft. double run sete = ; 


Leather Ever-Ready Case 





EASY PAYMENT TERMS -_ 


WRITE FOR DETAILED LEAFLET AND ORDER FORM 
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OY APPOINTMENT TO 


HA 
THE DUKE OF 
RGH 


LIZ. 
EDINSU Se 


THE FINEST PLACE TO BUY 
YOUR 8mm. CINE CAMERA 


There is no finer place than Wallace Heaton, Great Britain's largest photographic retailers, to choose your cine camera. 
We have an unequalled choice of different models, some of which are described in this advertisement, and excel in provid- 
ing unprejudiced, expert advice to assist you to decide which is the most suitable camera for your purpose. 

When you have bought your camera from us we provide you with excellent after sales service. We help you to obtain 
fine results and overcome any difficulties that may arise. 


G.B..BELL & HOWELL 
‘AUTOSET’. Incorporates 
an ‘Electric Eye’ automatic 
exposure control that sets 
the lens to the correct aper- 
ture automatically as the sub- 
ject is sighted through the 
viewfinder. A coloured indi- 
cator tells you when there is 
sufficient light to film. The 
f/1-9 lens is provided with a 
lens hood and filter holder 
and will accept wide angle 
and telephoto lens attach- 
ments. Price ... 19 3 
Ever Ready case £116 9 
Telephoto lens attachment 
49 6 0 


G.B.-BELL & HOWELL 
605A. The famous Sportster 
Cine Camera now incorpor- 
ates several new features. 
These include standard type 
D threaded lens mount, five 
operating speeds, 8, 12, 16, 
24, 32 f.p.s., clearly legible 
film footage indicator. There 
is also a three-way starter 
button—run, lock run, and 
single shots, drop-in spool 
loading, built-in exposure 
calculator and wrist strap. 
Price with 12:5mm., £/2°5 
Universal focus lens. 

429 42 


Sheath case a2o08 


G.B.-BELL & 
HOWELL 6058 
‘DUO’. Similar to the 
single lens Sportster, the 
‘Duo’ has a_ two-lens 
turret to enable the 
standard jin. lens to be 
interchanged with a tele- 
photo or wide angle lens. 
This model has a positive 
type viewfinder which is 
changed as the turret is 


THE EUMIG C3R 
WITH TURRET 
HEAD. This model has 
a lens turret to enable 
additional lenses to be 
interchanged in a mom- 
ent. The turret takes the 
‘Eumicron’ wide angle 
and ‘Eumakro’ telephoto 
attachments and incor- 
porates matching view- 
finder lenses which locate 
automatically as the tur- 
ret is turned. 

Apart from the turret 
head, the model C3R has 
all the features of the 
standard C3 camera. 


Price, complete with 3 
lenses £84 17 


SPECTO 88 
All British in design and manu- 
facture. Features include, 
standard ‘D’ type lens mount, 
speeds 12, 16, 24 and 48, 
powerful motor runs I4ft. of 
film with each wind, body 
opens in half to simplify loading. 


PRICES: 

Specto 88 with f/1°9 
lens ... £40 19 7 

Specto ‘Colorshot, < 
same specification 
but with f/2°5 lens 
and exposure 
guide ... 


.. 42614 9 
Leather sling case éi 


32 


ZEISS MOVINETTE 
8 WITH IKOPHOT 
METER. in order to 
get good results, especi- 
ally with colour, the 
film must be correctly 
exposed and this means 
using an exposure 
meter. This model has 
a Zeiss electric expos- 
ure meter built into 


the body of the camera to enable the exposure to be checked 
instantly. This meter is suitable for use with all black and 
white and colour films, being calibrated in both D.I.N. and 
A.S.A. ratings. Price with f/2°8 coated lens £40 
Ever-Ready case £4 
X2 telephoto scuchinens with vlawtader €24 


turned so that the 
correct field of view is 
shown automatically. 
Other features are the 
same as on the Model 
605A. Price with 12:5 


mm., {/2-5lens £34 17 6 Outfit type case £5 7 7 
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TROLLEY 
STANDS 


NEW 8mm. CAMERAS 


Agfa Movex 88, f/2:5 Kine Anastigmat £31 
Bell & Howell 624B, f/1-9 inc .E.R.C. £23 | 
Bell & Howell “Autoset,” ft Ginc.E.R.C. £41 
Bell & Howell! “Sportster,” f/2:5 £29 
Bolex C.8S-L, f/2:5 Yvar . £4810 
Bolex B.8 V.S., f/2'5 Yvar -. £9 
Bolex 8.8 V.S., f/|-9 Yvar £72 14 
Bolex C.8, f/1-9 Yvar 1s 6 
Bolex C.8, f{/2:5 Yvar et £4i 
Bolex C.8S, f/2:5 Litar ‘ £34 
New Model Brownie Movie, f/t- 9 £18 
Eumig C.3, f/1-9 sapiiantitd Coupled 
Lightmeter £62 


* Absolutely 
rigid 


* Portable 


Oo NaSuscono we 


%* Collapsible as 
single unit 





%* Stabilising feet 
The Cine Camera with the gO : i 
behind-the-lens light cell > Junior Trolley 


BOLEX BSL a A 6£10 17 6 


«* COMPUMATIC” 
8mm. f/1-9 Yvar. Variable De Luxe Trolley 
shutter, twin lens turret. 
ie te £16 17 6 


Also available with f/2:5 Yvar. 
£72 18 II 








Part Exchanges (Details sent on request) 


Lowest Credit Terms ROBERT RIGBY LTD. 


RTH END _ puone Premier Works, Northington $t., London, W.C.1 
































CINE TITLERS 


Designed for horizontal or vertical use, the Gnome 
Cine Titlers are sturdily made of stove-enamelied 
castings and chromium plated steel tubing. Adjustable 
card holder; screened lamp-holders easily positioned; 
vertical adjustment on camera and card holders; 
various sized card holders available; calibrated steel 
scale fitted. 
NEW DE LUXE MODEL (as illustrated) 
Price £9 17 

STANDARD MODEL 
its Sys ay Price £7 17 6 
CINE TITLING SET 
Complete set of self-adhesive letters comprising 
166 capital letters and symbols, 136 lower case. 42 
silhouette cut-outs, | ruled background and pair 
of tweezers. Available in Red, White, Blue, Black, 
Yellow and Green. 


Price, per set £1 10 0 a 
Ask your Gnome Stockist for a demonstration or write for 
illustrated catalogue. 
GNOME PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS LTD 
354 CAERPHILLY RD., CARDIFF 
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EATON L ° 


Photographic 


> WALLACE. 


For Everything 


47 BERKELEY STREET 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. (GRO. 2691/2102) 
15 % H.P. FACILITIES 


DEPOSIT 12 MONTHS TO PAY 
“ ELECTRIC EYE” 
AUTOMATIC 
EXPOSURE CONTROL 


£39 . 19.3 


8mm. Zoom to fit the Room 

Variable focus lens to fit 

GB/BH, Bauer, Cirse, Eumig, 

Paillard Bolex, Zeiss projector 
£8 10 0 





DETAILS FROM 
47 BERKELEY ST. 





£5 10 6 
£116 9 


Outfit Case 

Ever Ready Case 
Telephoto Lens £9 6 0 
Wide Angle £9 6 0 


H.P. Deposit £5 19 3, 12 
repayments at £3 0 II. 








8mm. users with D mount 
cameras can now have auto- 
matic exposure control with 


the 
“ELGEET” 
Synchromex 8 Lens 
£36 0 0 


Autoset 8mm. 
Reduced in price 











LENSES & ACCESSORIES 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


CAMERAS 
-—. G.B.-Bell & a Sy = 
8mm. G.B.-Bell & eae PN 
25lens ... £29 42 
8mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell 605B 
twin turret, {/25 £3417 6 
8mm. Paillard Bolex C8, f/I-9 
lens 455 4 5 
8mm. Paillard Bolex BS VS, is 
turret f/i-9 lens... £70 8 
16mm. Bell & Howell 70. On 
100fc. cap., triple turret, 1-9 
lens : £196 0 0 
16mm. Eumig C.16, with ae 
meter, I-9lens ... £127 6 


PROJECTORS 
8mm. Kodak 8/58, 500 watt 


£25 0 0 
8mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell 625, 
£35 0 0 


500 watt ... in 
8mm. bot ~ -Bell & Howell 606H, 
500 watt ... 0 0 
8mm. Paillard Bolex MBR, Ba 
watt £59 17 6 
8mm. Specto, 500 watt £27 10 0 
16mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell, i 
watt £90 0 





AMAZING VALUE 
Ensign Popular Splicers, 9-5mm. 
9 6 
Ensign Popular Splicers, 8mm. & 
16m s 


m. 
Ensign Universal Splicers, . 9-5/ 
6mm. __.. ed 6 





USED EQUIPMENT 





8mm. Triple Lens Kodak, standard, 


Tele and wide-angle, all at f/1-9 
435 0 





8mm, Paillard Bolex B8, 1-9 Yvar 


2 10 
8mm. Bell & Howell Sportster, 2°8 
710 0 


0 


lens... pom — 
8mm. Paillard Bolex C8, 2-8 Yvar 
£34 10 0 


8mm. Kodak model 20, 
8mm. Kodak Magazine, I-9 
£39 10 


9-5 Pathe H, 2°5 lens £10 0 


eg — Auto-load, mete 5 
£70 


Coo 10 


PP at 6. B.-Bell & Howell 603T, Twin 
31 


turret, |-9 lens 
l6mm. Filmo 7O0DA, 
Cooke, Triple turret £85 10 


£5. 
100ft. cap., 15 
0 


f/3-5 lens 
£12 10 0 


lens 


l6émm. Kodak BB Junior, SOft. cap., 
£2410 0 


1-9 lens 


16mm. Kodak BB Junior, 50ft. cap., 


1-9, interchangeable with 3in. F4. 
£35 10 


Tele lens ‘ 
PROJECTORS 


8mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell 606H, 500 
£48 00 


watt... mes a 

l6mm. Paillard Bolex, G3, 500 ~~ 
0 

16mm. Bell & Howell 130D, 750 or 

0 


1,000 wact, 1,600ft.cap. £50 10 





8mm. Kodak 8/50 Projector, 500 . 
£32 


lamp, 400ft. capty. 


0 
ee f/2-5 Dalimeyer, D mount, 
sed £12 10 © 

in. £/4-5 Dallcoated Lge Cc 
mount, new .. 48 711 
0-95, lin., Angenieux, C mount, 
used £67 10 6 
8mm. Moviscop Animated Viewer 
£38 2 6 


36mm. f/2°8 Yvar D mount, used 
£19 10 


16mm. Moviscop Animated 

Viewer ... £38 16 6 

8mm. Prora Animated Viewer 

complete with rewind arms 

£17 17 0 

8mm. Haynor Animette Viewer, 

complete with rewind arms 

£10 17 6 

Twin Bar-light with independent 
switches and pistol grip 
44 17 


8-16 Nizo Splicer ... £5 15 
8-16 Marquet Splicer £4 0 
8-I6 LPL Splicer .... £1 [7 
8-16 Ising Splicer .. a2 17 
G.B. Titler for 605 43 2 
Wata pistol grip, with releas 
4174 








REPAIRS 
We undertake the repair of al! 
Cine equipment. Make sure your 
camera is in first-class condition. 
Estimates on request. Send to: 
Repair Department, 47 Berkeley 








PERSONAL 


We are the largest exporters of Photo 
Equipment from this country. Write to 


raphic 
port 


~ EXPORT 


Manager, 47 Berkeley Street, for full details. 
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DOLLONDS 


Established over 200 


Smm. G.B. “624EE” 


Autoset Electric Eye Camera that estimates 
colour exposure for you ! 


NOW 


REDUCED TO 


£39 .19.3 


On the left you see 
illustrated the very latest 
thing in 8mm. cine 
cameras—the “G.B, 624 
EE” Autoset with the 
remarkable ‘Electric 
Eye” which judges expos- 
ure for you! Just load 
with colour film, aim 
and press the button. It 
even tells you if the light 
is too poor for colour 
shooting! With 10mm. 
f/1.9 universal focus lens. 


£39 .19.3 


Or Dep. of €£5/19/3 with 12 monthly payments /7/1/9 


Accessories for “624EE” 
Telephoto attachment 
Close-up attachment 
Ever-ready case 


£9 6 
14 
2 


SECOND-HAND CINE CAMERAS 


8mm. Paillard B.8, twin turret model, {/1.9 
Yvar in focusing mount, 7 speeds 

8mm. we B.8, £/1.9 Yvar in “focusing 
mou 

8mm. "Paillard C8, single lens model, 2.5 
Yvar, 7 speeds 

8mm. Paillard H.8, *T00fe. “spool loading, 
triple lens turret model, £/2.5 Yvar, 25mm. 
#/2.5 wide angle Yvar, 2in. Tele-Kinic, 5- 
speeds, case =a ed tas owe 

8mm. Paillard H.8, 100ft. spool loading, 
triple lens turret, £/1.9 Yvar in focusing, 
mount, 5 speeds 

6mm. Paillard H.8, "T00ft. “spool loading, 
triple lens turret, f/1. 9 Dalimeyer ... ‘ 

8mm. Kodak Eight-55, {/2.5 Ektanon lens ... 

8mm. Kodak Magazine, f/1.9 Kodak 
anastigmat 5 

8mm. Bauer 888, built-in exposure. meter, 
/1.9 Xenoplan, 4 speeds ~ 

8mm. Keystone, f/3.5 Wollensak 

8mm. Nizo Heliomatic, twin turret model, 
built-in automatic exposure meter, 12.5mm. 
f/1.9 lens, 36mm. £/2.8 telephoto lens, 
4-speeds 

8mm. Eumig C. 3, black model, built-in ex- 
posure meter, f/ i.9 lens, 3-speeds, case 

8mm. Keystone, f/3.5 Wollensak, Prix ex- 
posure meter ... 

9.5mm. Pathe H, at attractive reduced price 

lémm. Siemens, — pavers 0 8 lens, 
3-speeds ; 


71 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL I 


€55 
£58 
£38 


£140 


éill 
. €1S 
£27 


£22 


£60 
£13 


. £110 


“45 0 


£22 10 
£4 10 


£19 19 


l6mm, G.B.-Bell & Howell 240EE, maga- 
zine loading, built-in exposure meter, f/1.9 
Super Comat, automatic 

lémm. Cine Kodak Magazine, f 9 inter- 
changeable Kodak anastigmat, 3-speeds 

lémm., Paillard H.16, triple turret model, 
a spool loading, !6mm. 


ryi 

denen. “Baillard H.16 Filterslot ‘Model, 
triple lens turret, 100ft. spool loading, {/! 4 
Switar, critical focuser, carrying case lease 

lémm. Zeiss Movikon, —: wonamee 
{/2.7 Tessar, 4-speeds 


CINE PROJECTORS 


8mm. Missouri, 8 volt, 50 watt illumination, 
20mm. f/1.5 lens, motor rewind, 16 and 24 
f.p.s. running speed, t. spool capacity, 
complete with carrying case, shop soiled ... 

8mm. odascope Ei , 500 watt 
iMumination, lin. {/1.6 Ektanon, variable 
speed control, 200ft. spool capacity, com- 
plete in case ... 

8mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell Model 606H, 
500 watt illumination, 400ft. spool capacity, 
shop soiled 

8/lémm. Specto Dual, 500 watt lamp, ifin. 
{/1.9 lens. New 

lémm. Specto Analysing Projector Mk. il, 
250 watt lamp, 2in. coated lens, A.C./D.C 
mains operation, 16 f.p.s. running speed as 
well as 2 f.p.s. setting and still picture device. 

G.B.-Bell & Howell Model 640S 

Magnetic Optical Sound Projector, 
records on full, half or edge striped film, 2in. 
lens, 750 watt lamp, microphone, 
speaker and transformer. New de 


/2.8 Yvar, 
£ 


years ¢) 


£135 


£29 


12in. 
--» £366 


MISCELLANEOUS APPARATUS 


8mm. Titler, complete with roller drum and 
accessories, New 

Telephoto Attachment, for 8mm. Kodak 
Brownie, New 

Telephoto Converter, for Nizo Exposomat. 


New 

Paillard ‘Anamorphic ‘Attachment, com- 
bined taking and projection lens for H.16 
model and wide screen projection MS 

Jin. £/3.5 Coated D Telep 
Lens, type C mount, new type engraving, 
for Paillard ete. w 

Wide — Projection Lens, for 

G.B. 625 projec: 

fin. Wide Throw P Pociselan Lens, for 8mm. 
Specto projector 

6.5mm. f/1.7 Pelotal Wide Angle Lens, for 
G.B. camera, Type “C” mount 

fOmm. f/1.6 Kern Switar High Speed 
posal Angle Lens, for Paillard H.16 


éin f/i.8 Switar High ‘Speed Wide 
Angle Lens, for Paillard B.8 and BSL 
cameras ee ne uk Si tis 

Ifin, £/1.9 T.T.H. Lens, for G.B. Viceroy 
Camera, shop soil 

8mm. Paillard Fo aad complete with acces- 
sories, shop soiled 





£18 


4 


£48 16 
£15 0 
£29 0 


LIVERPOOL Tel 


.t Royal 1882 
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DOLLONDS 


Established over 200 years 


HI6 NEWS! 


NOW WITH 


Variable Shutter 


Another brilliant feature is added to the famous 
16mm. Paillard H16! PLUS a spool ejector, and 
the film loop guide automatically open when the 
lid is replaced. The variable shutter can be 
operated manually, but a separate accessory will 
also be available to control this mechanically. 
This will be known as the RX-FADER, and can 
be fitted quickly to the camera. In operation the 
RX FADER will give an automatic fade-in or 
fade-out, and when used with the rewind device, 
enables perfect lap-dissolves to be made in the 
camera. 

Prices are as follows:—HI6 Reflex, variable 
shutter, with 25mm. f/1.4 RX-Switar 


£235.19 .10 


H16 Reflex, variable shutter, with 25mm. f/1.5 
RX-Pizar ... ns . £219 14 4 
RX-Fader... me ae os Me FS 


Easy Payment Terms are as follows: 

HI6 Reflex, with variable shutter and 25mm. f/!.4 RX-Switar, £235/19/10. Or Deposit of 
£35/19/10 with 12 monthly payments of £18/3/4, 

HI6 Reflex, with variable shutter and 25mm. f/1.5 RX-Pizar, £219/14/4. Or Deposit of £32/14/4 
with 12 monthly payments of £16/19/9. 





HERE IS THE NEW 
BOLEX “LIGHT COMPUTER” MODEL—-UNDER £502 


Smm. Bolex C8SL 


With behind-the-lens exposure meter, 12.5mm. f/2.5 fixed focus Yvar, for Only 


£48 .10.8 


Here is a brilliant combination of the C8S camera (which has been so successful), 
and the Light Computer of the B8L which has also had a phenomenal success during 
the last five months. They are brilliant features brought together to make this 
new model—the C8SL—by the skill and experience of the Paillard Boilex designers. 
The result has produced another camera fully in the Paillard tradition and marketed 
at a most attractive price. The léns is interchangeable and the viewfinder has 
engraved frames for 25mm. and 36mm. focal lengths. Single speed of 18 f.p.s. 
Easy Payment Terms: C8SL with £/2.5 Yvar, £48/10/8. Or Deposit of £7/10/8, 
with 12 monthly payments of £3/14/6. 

C8SL with f/1.9 focusing Yvar, £61/19/3. Or Deposit of £9/19/3, with 12 monthly 
payments of £4/14/6. Pistol Grip for C8SL £6/2/1. 


tonpon,w.. 28 OLD BOND STREET te: Hrde Park soe 
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YOU 
WANT 


ABSOLUTE 
PRECISION 


so ask for 


TAPE and FILM 


SPOOLS 


Film and tape run so much smoother and 
quieter on these dynamically - balanced, 
satin-smooth aluminium spools. Next 
time you are needing spools insist on 
““Cyldon,” and see for yourself the differ- 
ence they make. There are “Cyldon” 
Cans too—in aluminium or tinplate. 


SYDNEY S. BIRD & SONS LTD. 





POWERFUL FAW 


SUPERB REPRODUCTION WITH A 
THROW AS LONG AS 40 OR 50 FEET 


* Light output is one of the most important 
considerations when buying a projector, and 
the M8R has one of the finest optical systems 
ever built into an 8mm. model. 


Recent modifications to improve the light 
output even further include a new resistance 
voltage tappings (at the standard voltage, 
the 500 watt lamp is receiving exactly the 
required 110 volts) and a new make of ‘amp 
itself that gives a greater total number of 
lumens. 


20mm. extra fast f/1°3 lens of superb six- 
element construction. Astigmatic, spherical 
and colour aberrations are fully corrected to 


PROJECT DAMAGED FILM SAFELY present sharper, clearer pictures than you 


The “Loop Former”’ automatically reforms the bottom loop have ever seen before. 
if, due to damaged perforations, it is lost in projection. * ‘ ee 
The main characteristic of 500 watt lamp 
CONTROL SPEED ACCURATELY projection is overall illumination, and 
with the built-in back-lighted stroboscope. allied to this excellent optical system the 
MB8R gives unsurpassed edge to edge defini- 
SPECIAL SINGLE-ACTION THREADING tion and brightness. 


No clips or guides to open. Just pull the film upwards and it is 
threaded. Faster than any other system. 


GATE CLEANING WITHOUT UNLOADING 


The gate can be cleaned at any time during the performance 
without having to stop the projector. 


Pius many other additional refinements. 


We will be pleased to supply illustrated leaflets on request 
CINEX LTD., BOLEX HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, LONDON, N.14. Fox Lane 1041 (4 tines) 
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SHOW 


YOUR FILMS ON 
THE FINEST SCREEN 


A good showman does not ruin his 
whole effort by indifferent projection 
—that’s why so many experts use the 
Celfix screen. it adds the final touch 
to all the care and thought put into Reco teate wel 
making the film. 
A touch of the catch and the screen erects itself rezdy for projection. Press down 
and it automatically closes. When closed the screen surface is fully protected from 
dust and damage. Attractively finished in green leather cloth with chromium fittings. 
Available with the uncomparable Hunter Crystal Glass Beaded or Blankana White 
surfaces in four popular sizes. 40 x 30 to 80 x 60. Pricesfrom £12 7 6. 


Get the Hunter Screen Brochure from your dealer for details of the complete Hunter range. 





R. F. HUNTER LIMITED 
“Celfix House,” 51/53 Gray's Inn Rd., London, W.C.1. Phone Holborn 7311/2/3 
FACTORIES AT LONDON AND LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS. 
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| BURLING] ON | 


25 BURLINGTON ARCADE ~- PICCADILLY 


BB artington for B... iinieas 


AGAIN 


THE ESTABLISHED DEALERS 


or BOLEX are proup To 


ANNOUNCE THAT WE NOW HAVE IN STOCK A NEW 
MODEL H.I6é REFLEX WITH A VARIABLE 
SHUTTER. IN ADDITION TO THE FEATURES 
WHICH HAVE MADE THE H.16 SO POPULAR. 
THIS LATEST MODEL HAS A SPOOL EJECTOR 
WITH FILM LOOP GUIDES WHICH AUTO- 
MATICALLY OPEN WHEN LID IS REPLACED. 
THE VARIABLE SHUTTER CAN BE OPERATED 
MANUALLY, BUT THERE IS ALSO AVAILABLE 
A SEPARATE ACCESSORY TO CONTROL THIS 
MECHANICALLY, WHICH IS KNOWN AS THE 
RX-FADER: IN OPERATION THIS WILL GIVE 
— AN AUTOMATIC FADE—IN OR OUT—LAP 
DISSOLVES ALSO POSSIBLE WHEN USED WITH 
H.16 REFLEX THE REWIND FACILITY. 


with Variable LIMITED SUPPLIES ONLY. AVAILABLE FROM 
Shutter !! STOCK. 
FITTED WITH: WE SHALL ALSO CONTINUE TO BE ABLE TO 


25mm. f/! Switar £235 19 10 
25mm. f/I Pizar... 4219 14 4 SUPPLY THE ORDINARY H.I6 REFLEX, H.16T 


RX. FADER... £10 9 3 and H.I6M models as usual. 





PLEASE WRITE FOR FULLER DETAILS ON THIS OR ANY 
OF THE LATEST BOLEX RANGE 
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AMI 


LONDON W.1 - Telephone: HYDe Pare 004 
AND HERE ARE 
A FEW OTHER ITEMS 
THAT YOU 
MAY WISH TO CONSIDER 


B.8. ia 


YVAR, 12:S5mm. f/2-:5 .. £72 18 11 ro —— —_ iti’ ans 
YVAR, I3mm. f/1-9... ia ne Oe ipa fog intact ing wines eas betsadicre 

13mm. f/1-9 Y f £46 16 

SWITAR, 125mm. f/1-5 ... £117 3 7 12'Smm.(/1'$Swicar in focusing mount 697 13 

YVAR, 12:5mm. f/2:8 Foc. Mt. with wl vs ney — “ ms 
: : somm. a var 2 c eee 

built in filters “es --- £9112 TF [3mm {1-9 Yvar in focusing mount £72 14 

12-5mm. f/1-5 Switar focusing mount £103 10 

ALL accessories for B.8 VS except Field Pe boy 5 Neo th sisi tinia on 13 
mm var tixed toc n ° 

adaptors 5-Smm. and 6-Smm. are suitable j3:1m. f/I-9 Yvar in focusing mount £55 


“oe ” 4 
for the “‘B.8.L. C.85 in (Lightmeter), f/2°5 Fix Foc. ... £48 10 


BOLEX H.16 REFLEX (ONE LENS, WITHOUT Miersted 
With 25mm. f/1-5 Pizar Reflex lens . . £203 
With 25mm. f/1-4 Switar oa jan ip £219 1s 


Bolex With 3 lenses as wane: 2 
Nermal Set: f/1-4; £/1-8. si hes .-- £299 18 
Optimum Set: Switars i. . oil “6; f/l- 4 nee Be ... £353 8 


Accessories, New Kern Lenses from —_— for _— 


10mm. Switar, f/1-6  .. Sig Sis): ee 
etc. for B.8, ieee Verge ge 
Rear fi for H.16 . nee ane vas ane w- €1l 
C.8 & H.16 ear focuser tor 
SINGLE LENS MODEL H.16M 


Reflex Fitted with 25mm. Som Berthiot 
Lytar, f/1*8 focusing lens. Identical 
: to H.16 Reflex Standard but with- 


Available from Stock \ \ out eye-level device pa 


Accessories for B.8/C.8 and L.8: 
Twin zip soft leather carrying case. For two 
2 films, sundries. Code Besac 


Solid type de luxe carrying case in vinieat 
leather for two 25ft. films, exposure 
meter, Code Luxca . ik oa 

Ever Ready leather case for B. BIC. 8 £4 

Parallax corrector prisms (set of 2 in settee 
10in. and 20in. Code Prism we £3 
Ift, and 2ft. Code Prift £3 

Bagom adaptor for using 16mm. isis on B 8 éi 

Afbal lens hood and filter mount éi 

Tripod: Code bile with 50cm. Cable 


Release £26 


BOLEX M8R PROJECTOR, 500 watt lamp. The optical system to this highly 
efficient Projector will give impeccable results at distances of 40-50ft. Now reduced 
to £59 17. 6 Synchroniser Unit also available for this model. For sound on Tape. 

£3415 0 
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423 GREEN LANES, 
LONDON, N.4 


MOUNTVIEW 5241 


SCREENS 
“Triumph” Screens: white; complete with side stretchers 
and feet, 5ft. x 4fc. £6. 15.0; 4fc. x 3fc. £4; 30in. x 40in. 
£3; Omnus Screen: white, plain roller and batten 6fe x 6ft. 
&S5; Sft. x 4fc. £3. 10.0; 4fc. x 4fc. €2.15.0 4ft. x 3fe. £2, 
BEST QUALITY WHITE SCREEN MATERIAL 

A completely new material with a brilliant matt white surface 
completely free from dazzle and non-directional. 

Ideally suitable for colour. The best buy in screen material 
to-day. Sft. x 4ft. 30/-; 4ft. x 4ft. 22/-; 4ft. x 3ft. 18/-. 


Post 3/-. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
iémm. steel spools and cans. New. 
wrapping. At less than half oe 

. spool with container ves 
400ft. ditto a 
— 1,600ft. {6mm. De Brie aluminium spools 


In maker’s 


5/- post 1/3 
3/- post I/- 


. 8/- post I/- 

3 for 12/- post 3/- 
3 for 6/- post 2/- 
3/6 post 1/- 


my 
8001. secondhand Spoc!s sand Cans 
400ft. ditto 
800ft. 2-way Fibre Transit ‘Cases, ‘new. 





SG he 7 Paty Pmt 
he tee BE 








EX-GOVT ‘CINE CAMERAS lémm. 
G.G.S. 6mm. Camera Recorders, 24v. A.C./D.C. motor 
operated 3 frames per sec., {/4 lin. lens, iris stop for bright 
and dull, built-in footage indicator, cassette loading. Ideal 
for Titling, animation or stereo when used in pairs. Price 
30/- each complete in fitted case, with one magazine. 
G.G.S. Recorders. As above, new and unused with coated 
lens 57/6 each. Magazine 6/6 each. 
Film. 16mm. take up cores 6 for 2/-. 
G.G.S. lémm., 24v. motorised titling units, accommodating 
G.G.S. magazine, £2 each. 
G.45 12 or 24v. with 25ft. magazine £4. 
G.45 Titling units 55/- each. 
New G.45 magazines 6/6 each. 
G.42 S0ft. magazines 10/- each, p./p. 1/-. 

lémm. UNEXPOSED FILM, SEALED TINS 
12 rolls 25ft. slow or x4 ~~ i 10/- 
25ft. rolis 16mm. Neg. P: SR er 2/6 
12 rolls 25ft. }6mm. wetete S film sey e - 
New empty Kodak mags . 4/6 
50ft. fast pan 16mm. reversible film in Kodak magazines 7/6 
Tins of 16 Rolls Ofc. 16mm. H.P.3. negative 4/6 
SOfe. fast pan 16mm. reversible film ry vo roll, "6 rolls aa 
100ft. rolis Plus X Negative 16mm. ai 17/6 
100ft. rolis Reversal Super X 16mm. 20/- 
SOft. Magazines Process Paid Super X 16mm. 19/6 
50ft. rolls Process Paid Super X 16mm. 15/- 


AMERICAN AMPRO PREMIER 20 1,000w. SOUND/ 
SILENT. FAST REWIND, STILLS/REVERSE, Nin. 
SPEAKER, |,600ft. ARMS: £100. 








PROJECTOR LAMPS 


We specialise in reconditioned $/H. Sound and Silent Pro- 
jectors, therefore having the largest selection and quantity of 
Projector and Spot Lamps in the country, fully guaranteed 
and offered at a fraction of Makers’ prices. All other lamps 
not listed we can supply at current prices from stock. 


s. 
Bi Post 

Pre Focus 

Bell & Howell 


Beli & Howell 
De Brie 

Pre Focus 

Pre Focus 
Bell & Howell 
L.516 


Bell & Howell 
Bell & Howell 
Pre Focus 
Pre Focus 
Pre Focus 
Pre Focus 
Pre Focus 
Edison Screw 


Pre Focus 
Aldis A.S.C.C. 
Pre Focus 
Pre Focus 
A.S.C.C. 
Specto PF 
Pre Focus 

72 Pre Focus 
Pre Focus Lamp Holders 

Edison Screw Holders 
LAMP TRANSFORMERS/RESISTANCES 

500w. 200/250 A.C., 110v. Out Transformer 4 0 0 
200w. 200/250v. A. od /D.C., 110v. Out —— 

able Resistance ... 
110w. 230 A.C., 110v. Out Transformer 
110w. 200/250 A. C. 24/30v. A.C. Out Transformer 

Other resistances and transformers in stock. 


8mm. BLACK AND WHITE 
25ft. DOUBLE-RUN NEGATIVE FILM 
(Unspooled and not process paid) 
Fast Pan 29°... ay ati a 6s. 6d. post 6d. 
Slow Pan 27° .. ala 3 6s. 6d. post 6d. 
Positive Film adie 6s. 6d. post 6d. 
Recording Film ‘(High contrast) ete 6s. 6d. post 6d. 
25ft. Double-Run Daylight Spools . I/- extra 
We can offer the above films ready ‘spooled at 9/- per roll, 
post 6d. 
We can now supply 16mm. 25ft. Unspooled Reversible film 
at 6/6 per roll and offer a service charge of 2/6 extra, for 
precision reperforating your roll from 16mm. to 8mm. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Pathe 8mm. film menders, new, 5/9 each. Pathescope Aurator, 
mint, €39; Small A.C./D.C. mains motors suitable for Pro- 
jector Drive, new, 52/6; New folding Projector stand, 4ft. 
high, Top 2ft. x 13in., £6/6/-; Empty 50ft. Siemens Cassettes. 
As new, 20/-; Empty 50ft. Kodak Cassettes. As new, 7/6; 
G.45 6mm. claw and shutter mechanism with gears, suit 
experimenter, 12/6 each. Bell & Howell I6mm. Micro film 
reader, requires slight attention, motorised or hand, fitted 
case, £20 0 0. 


100v. 
110v. 
30v. 
_ 


d. 
0 
()) 
) 
0 
(1) 
6 
6 
0 
) 
0 
) 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
é 
6 
0 
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o 
0 
) 
0 
() 
0 
3 
) 
0 
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) 
0 
0 
0 
° 
6 
6 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES in. 


TRIPOD 
BARGAINS 


¥. MODEL No. 2 
jew best quality tripods 
with double lock on 
sliding legs, weight 73 Ib. 
extending from 3ft. 2in. 
to 5Sft. 24in. Price 50/-, 
p.p. 2/9. With adaptor 
head for use with all 
types of cameras, 8/- 
extra. Heavy duty ball 
and socket pan heads €1 
extra. Suitable for any 
tripod. 


* MODEL No. I 

Ex. Govt., new wooden tri- 
pods, weight 10 Ib., extends 
from 3ft. (closed) to 5ft. fully 
extended (including pan and 
tilt). Brass fittings. Price 
with pan and tilt head €3/10/-. 
Post 4/-. Without pan and 
tilt, 55/-. Suitable for use as 
projector stand. 


ALL MACHINES 
GUARANTEED 


L516 PROJECTORS 


We are now able to 
offer new |6mm. L.516 
Projectors (as widely 
used by the Admiralty 
and Air Force) and 
finished in two-tone 
grey and blue with 
latest design speaker 
case complete and 
ready for use with full 6 months guarantee. Price only £90. 
These 16mm. Sound and Silent Projectors which are 
undoubtedly the finest value today have 500w. lighting, |2in. 
Speaker, automatic film trip, sound/silent speeds, operation 
on 200/250v. A.C./D.C., provision for mic. or gramophone, 
1,600ft. spool arms, and fitted with a choice of I}in. or 2in. 
lenses. 
We shail be pleased to take your equipment or Projector 
in part exchange and offer attractive H.P. terms. 
in addition we can offer reconditioned ex Air Ministry 
L.516 Projectors, finished in brown rexine and complete 
as described for new projectors as above with same 6 months 
guarantee at £60. H.P. cerms and part exchanges invited. 
L.516 SPARES, L516 INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
We can supply all new L.516 Spares from stock. State 
requirements. 





THE LARGEST 

SURPLUS DEALERS 

IN PHOTOGRAPHIC 

AND CINE EQUIPMENT 

AND MATERIALS IN 
THE COUNTRY 


“DOUBLE YOUR 
MONEY?” 


We cannot “Double your Money,” but we can guarantee to 
save money for Readers of the A.C.W. with an exclusive offer 
of unused Coated Camera and Projection Lenses by well 
known lens manufacturers. These lenses are Camera and 
Projector manufacturers’ surplus stocks, in fauitiess, unused 
condition, they are not ex Government surplus lenses. 


JUST COMPARE THESE PRICES 
CAMERA LENSES 


f/1-9 13mm. Dallmeyer Coated Lenses in 12in. to IMF Micro- 
meter Foc “D” Mount. Will fic most 8mm. Cine Cameras 
such as Bell Howell, ? et Dekko, Miller, Specto, Revere, etc. 
List — 4i8 8 ‘Our price 46 10 0 
{/2-5 124mm. F btn Lenses in “D" Mount fixed focus by 
National Optical Company for 8mm. Cameras, Bell Howell, 
Bolex, Dekko, Miller, etc., etc. 
List price £10 0 O Our price £4 0 0 
{/4 36mm. Wray lens, plain barrel (no Iris) 35/-. 
PROJECTION LENSES 
rw te Maxlite ——— Projection Lenses for De Brie, 
F., B.T.H. 301, 401 and 451. 
ian i fin. “or 2in. lenses: 
List price 49 6 Our price £4 5 0 
2in. Dallmeyer or Taylor Hobson Coated Lenses for 16mm. 
Specto, Ensign. Barrel dia. lin. 
List price 0 Our price 42 17 6 
2in. Coated Projection Lenses fitted for 16mm. Ampro, 
Victor, pont rom L.516, B.T.H., $.R.B., Ditmar Duo, Bell 
Howell, etc., et 4317 6 
itin. Coated eedioon fitted for 16mm. Ampro, Victor, L.516, 
Ensign, Specto, etc. a4is 0 
2in. Lenses by Leech (not coated) for ‘6mm. “Bell Howell, 
Dekko , £3 0 Oeach 


NEW GB. Lsi6 DALLMEYER PROJECTION 


SES (not coat 
lin., 2in., = 3in., 3}in., 4in. woe 

. PROJECTION LENSES 
lin, £/1-65 eae Taylor Hobson Projection Lenses, 22mm. 
dia. Barrel suitable for Eumig, Bell Howell, etc., etc. 
List price £7 10 Our price 4310 0 


35mm. 2in. x 2in. SLIDE PROJECTION LENSES 
4in. {/3- -5 New Dallmeyer Uncoated Lenses, triple anastigmat, 
42-5mm. dia. . ey 
List price £7 0 Our price 43 0 0 
Bin. £/S 3hin. x atin. Slide Lenses, new, 49mm. dia barrel. 
2 6 each 
All the above Lenses can also be obtained from Burlington 
Cameras Ltd., 26 Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, W.!. 


440 0 





RECORDING TAPE 
New 1,200ft. reel emitape 22/6 reel, postage/packing 2}-. 
List price 35/-. Limited quantity only 





New British Acoustics non. sync. gram units. Gerrard A.C. 
200/25@v. silent induction motor, I2in. turntable, volume 
control. Gerrard Pick-up, in steel black crackle finished 
carrying case with locks and keys (carriage 5/-) £4 10 0. 
regent with onan plug or L.516 Projector. Not suitable for 





THE LEADING 
CINE SPECIALISTS 


27 and 117 OXFORD STREET, 117 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: GER. 9953 Telephone: REG. 3318 


9CRANBOURN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 64 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1/ 
Telephone: GER. 9953 Telephone: MAY, 8757 


LATEST RANGE of CINE CAMERAS 
AS SHOWN AT THE PHOTO FAIR 


THE STARTLING NEW 
ZEISS MOVIKON 


with built-in coupled meter and large size viewfinder. Simple lining up 
of exposure meter control in the viewfinder window makes this camera 
almost silent running with variable speeds and single picture device. 
This camera represents the most up-to-date developments in the 8mm. 


field. Price £75 : {9 fe 0 





NEW EUMIG 


ELECTRIC TRI-LENS CAMERA 


The well established model has now been designed with three lenses built in. A 
continuous run from 4} volt flat battery. A well tried favourite, this camera has 
proved itself over the years to 

be of first class design and now 

with the addition of the telephoto 

and wide angle attachment it is 

even more attractive. 


fess 8 





ZEISS MOVILUX 8A 


Neat, precise 8mm. projection Sonnar lens. Provision for sound coupling 
for tape-recorder. Self contained cover plate does away with need for 
carrying case. One of the nicest projectors we have yet seen. Complete 
with 8 volt, 50 watts cold light. 


Price complete £52 “ 19 . 6 











SECOND-HAND BARGAINS 7. B. BENNETT 


Please send me: Camera on 7 days approval (! enclose 
BOLEX C8 E full cash/cheque cover) @ Details only of Camera 
/2°5 fixed focus lens, variable speeds. @ Pay Cash/H.P. @ | wish to part exchange. 


As new £35 . 19. 6. 


BOLEX BS f/1-9 focusing lens, variable speeds. 


Twin turrets. As new £58. 13.7. 








everybody’s 
enthusiastic! 


Angus McKenzie 
in TAPE RECORDING & HI-Fl MAGAZINE 


Sometimes, all too rarely, a product received for 
review has a quite outstanding performance and 
is reliable and robust. Such a product is the 
Simon SP4... It has a superb performance in 
every way, with not one snag in the way ofit... 
Staggering Performance ... Any owner of an 
SP4 can be very proud of it. J feel sure that this 
machine will go far to establishing a new standard of 
quality by which other machines will be judged.’ 


Percy Wilson m.a. in THE GRAMOPHONE 


First-class marks for its comprehensive design, 
for its cleanness and thoroughness of construc- 
tion, and for its excellent performance... This is 
a tape recorder that is outstanding by any standards 
the world over.’ 


J. Moir in THE TAPE RECORDER 


e The novel features incorporated in the SP4 are 
generally of great value to the user, and are not 
gimmicks...The Simon machine is not cheap 
but it has exceptional facilities, a good perfor- 
mance, is undoubtedly good value for money.’ 


J. C. G. Gilbert F.k.5.A., Assoc. 1.£.£., M.Brit.J. R.E., F.T.S. 
in MUSIC TRADES REVIEW 


e At last, with the Simon SP4, I have found a 
machine that is not only simple to use, but is 
capable of producing professional results ... Has 
facilities only found in truly professional 
machines costing £350 and upwards ... This 
machine, both in performance and appearance, is 
unlikely to be superseded for many years.’ 


. Be a Mate ee 


you must hear it! 


SIMON AUTOMATIC DECK 
fully ‘push-button-controlled’ 
AUTOMATIC TAPE REVERSAL 
without touching controls 
3-WAY MIXING FACILITIES 
on both record and playback 
BASS AND TREBLE L/FT AND CUT 
with independent controls 
HIGH QUALITY MONITORING 
Paired bass and treble loudspeakers 
10 WATTS OUTPUT 
from ultra-linear push-pull amplifier 
PUSH-PULL OSCILLATOR 
for noise and hum suppression 
ACCIDENTAL ERASURE PREVENTION 
by special record ‘safety button’ 


THE CADENZA RIBBON MICROPHONE 

Dual impedance head for flexibility in use: output 
sensibly fiat between 50-12000 c.p.s. In handsome 
presentation case: head only 8} gns. 

With tripod desk stand 10 gna. 

REMOTE CONTROL UNIT 

Electrically operated, gives push-button control at 
any practical distance. (Stop/Start and track 
change on either Record or Playback.) Size 1# x 
28 x 38°. With 25 ft. of cable 3 gns. 


combined in the new 


simon sp 


Incorporating the new Simon fully automatic tape deck 


(Froose Stmoun fee Sou 
Write for leaflet (G6) to: SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD 


46-50 George Street, Portland Square, London W.1 
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ELDON CORNER, BLACKETT STREET, 
62 CLAYTON ST., NEWCASTLE 
and 2 PARK VIEW, WHITLEY BAY 


The 
Leiss MOVIIUX 8A, smm. Projector 


8mm. projector fitted with Zeiss Sonnar 
20mm. f/1.3 lens: 8v. 50w. cold light lamp 


ALSO 
AT 


convenience 

of personal shop- 

pers all items on this page 
are also obtainable from 





) An inexpensive 8mm. 
~ ~<a the Kodak Brownie 


MOVIE Il 


Smm. camera fitted with 


our associate company — TURNERS (Darling- 
ton) Ltd., 132 Northgate, Darlington. 
Oe LURE 





f/1.9 Ektanon lens, click 
stop aperture settings; 
exposure guide on 
camera front: rear finder 
has built-in parallax 
converter; wide angle or 
telephoto converter 


results in low heat 
generation and enables 
size to be reduced to 7” x 
10” without loss of per- 
formance or efficiency; 
no maintenance required 


as all bearings are pro- 
vided with a permanent 
lubrication system. 


Price £52.19.6 


» 


lenses available. 


Price £18.6.2 


E.R.C. £1.14. 11 








One of the most modern 8mm. 


The SPECTO 
8mm. PROJECTOR 


Superb modern styling, light and compact. 
Fitted with £/1.6 coated lin. lens; 500w. 
lamp; variable speed regulator; power 
rewind; 400ft. spool arms; semi-optical 
framing; self-contained case. 


Price £27 . 10 -0 


complete with lamp 


Universally Acclaimed! 
the Weston Master Ill Cine 
Exposure Meter 


Incorporating all the 
established features of 
earlier models together 
with increased film speed 
range and improved 
calculator dial giving easier 
and larger readings. 


Price 29.2.6 


Two 8mm. cameras from G.B.-BELL& HOWELL 
now at greatly reduced prices! 











The ‘Electric Eye’ gives perfect exposures 
every time—G.B. 624EE ‘AUTOSET’ 8mm. 


An 8mm. cine camera that instantly adjusts itself to chang- 
ing light. The lens is coupled to a photo-electric exposure 
meter which sets the aperture according to the light 
intensity. Fitted with f/1.9 Universal Focus lens: large 
viewfinder; 3-way starting button for normal scenes; 
single frame exposures of continuous lock-run. 


Price £41.16.0 


24x Telephotoattachment £9.4.0 


The (6mm, that has 





twin lens turret 8mm. 
SPORTSTER ‘DUO’ 


Twin lens turret camera fitted 


proved very popular 
the G.B. Model 627 with Taylor-Hobson Trital 
12.5mm., £/2.5 universal focus 


A top quality 16mm. spool loading Cine camera both | lens. Turret contains positive 
economical to buy and to run. 100ft. spool-loading type viewfinder allowing instant 
single or double sprocket; matched positive view- change of lenses without necessity 
finders on twin lens swing turret, 32ft. run one wind. of changing or adjusting viewer. 
Price with 20mm. f/1.9 Sunomatic lens and viewfinder £87.3.9 Speeded 8-32 frames per sec. plus 
As above and with T.H. 2in., {/2.8 lens... --- £121..3. 10 single frame and continuous 


With 4in., {/4 lens Pe «-» £124.19.5 running. 
‘ TURNERS, CAMERA HOUSE, PINK LANE, NEWCASTLE. ~ 
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Se ee ns ee 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE Ltd ; 


WALLACE MEAYON LTD 


TH 
MIN 1156 
B8L BOLEX COMPUMATIC 


Measures the exposure behind 
the lens; the cell thus sees exactly 
what the lens sees. Regardless of 
the lens in use (and remember 
this is a twin-lens camera like the 
B8-VS) the photo-electric light 
computor in this new B8L 
camera can only see what the lens 
sees and thus has the particular 
angle of acceptance of the lens.in 
use. At the moment you com- 
mence filming the light computor 
automatically swings away from 
the light-path to che film; and 
between sequences it may be 
quickly iaheinaiaadinn make a further check on chang- 
ing light conditions. 12 to 64 f.p.s.; twin-lens turret; vari- 
able shutter; viewfinder with variable field frames; film 
counter marked in metres or feet with end-of-spool 
signal, F/I-9 Lens oe “ap 486 7 6 


8mm. G.B.-BELL 
& HOWELL 
AUTOSET 
The new fully automatic 
8mm. 624EE Camera with 
built-in Exposure Meter 
which sets the iris to any 
condition of light for 
speed rated films of 12 
din., i.e. Kodachrome, 
etc. The f/i-9 coated 
lens gives perfect defini- 
tion and the large size 
viewfinder makes this 
camera one of the easiest 
8mm. instruments to 
use. As these cameras 
are in limited supply we suggest ordering now to avoid 
disappointment. 
With 10mm. f/1-9 fixed focus lens ... 439 19 3 
24x Telephoto Lens Attachment ... oe a 
Combination Leather Case to aca camera, 
2 lenses and 2 films ‘ ey Oe 
Wide Angle Lens with Finder Se ae Boe 


SECONDHAND 


8mm. Bolex C8, f/2°5 foc., Yvar, purse .. 
8mm. ee — {/2 8 Mirar, 35mm. 

Tele. 
8mm. 

PE meter 
8mm. 122 Bell & Howell, 400 watt projector 
8mm. .-¥~ 500 watt and case ji 
lé6mm. BB Junior Kodak, £/3-5. Licase 


, evel {/2'8, Licase, Wratton 


CITY CINE CAMERA CONNOISSEURS 


i LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 


MIN 6253 


BOLEX 
H.16 
REFLEX 


Direct viewing and 
reflex focusing through 
taking lens, tri-lens 
turret, Variable shutter, 
backwind, automatic 
loop guides, 


With {/1-5 PIZAR lens 
With {/1-4 SWITAR 


£219 14 4 
£235 19 10 





EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Cine Apparatus priced at €15 or over may be bought 
out-of-income by paying a small deposit and the 
balance in equal monthly instalments. 
Write for detailed leaflet and order form. 











G.B..BELL & 
HOWELL 

603T AUTO.- 
LOAD I6mm. 


Loads in a few 
seconds with stan- , 
dard Kodak maga- . 
zine type films. or his model has a we lens turret centrally 
pivoted to ensure rapid interchange of lenses. Positive 
ype viewfinders change as the turret is rotated ensuring 
that the correct field of view is always seen when looking 
through the viewfinder. Five filming speeds from 16 to 
64 f.p.s., single shot release, continuous lock run and 
built-in exposure calculator. Prices 
With lin. {/1-9 T.T.H. Serital coated lens ... £87 3 9 
Outfit type carrying case to hold camera, two 
films, additional lenses and exposure meter £7 If 3 


APPARATUS 


16mm. Bell & Howell Autoload, f/1-9 Serilac £650 0 


LENSES 

12-Smm. f/2:5 Viceroy lens and finder i: oe 
3in. {/2°9 Dalimeyer Triple ‘C’ ee £14 10 
Jin. Maxtite Bell & Howell Fitting .. «- «667 10 
6in. {/45 Kodak Telephoto ... o «. €27 10 
3in. {/45 Kodak Telephoto 25 0 





A few Ifin. {/1-6 Dallmeyer 
Projection lenses for Siemens 


200 Newsreel 


Postage 











A few only 800ft., 16mm. Sound 
B. & W. G.B. 


A comprehensive Cine Outfit 
comprising of 8mm. Bolex camera 
twin front 1-9 lens, Weston Ill 
Cine Meter, 400 watt Bell & 
Howell Projector ... £88 10 0 


“Coronation 
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The ROYAL-300 
is value packed at ANY price: 


300 watt prismatic lamp system gives tremendous 
screen brightness @ Voltage 200-250 A.C. @ 400ft. 
foldaway spool arms @ Double claw for accurate 
film transport @ Single sprocket for easy loading @ 
Rapid rewind without removing reels @ Variable 
speed @ Lamp safety interlock @ Framing 
adjustment does not displace image from screen @ 
Complete with rugged built-in cafrying case © 
@ 2years guaranice @ 


SPECIAL ROYAL-300 ORDER FORM 


q SEND ME the Royal-300 on 7-Day Free Trial. 
Include lamp (33/-), Stanley Dixon’s Movie Instruc- 

e | tion Book and full 2-year guarantee, 

[] Lenclose £2 as deposit. 

C) L enclose Full Price (£19. 10. 0). 


: 
ee 
; 
x 
t 


MAIL ORDERS TO 128-136 HIGH STREET, 
$ EDGWARE, MIDDLESEX. 


a ee 


Continental ill-souber s 
entire stock of 8mm. pro- 
jectors 


The Royal-300 at 17 gns. is a bargain you're not 
likely to see again. Our special purchase makes 
it possible for you to own a fine 8mm. projector 
worth at least £35. Exclusive to us, the Royal-300 
is available by post or through Dixons shops only. 


STOCKS ARE LIMITED — DON’T DELAY 


ek | ea 
ONLY ons @ guarantee. P 


Like all other items sold by Dixons, the Royal-300 
is yours on the easiest of terms. The deposit is 
£2 to be followed by 12 monthly payments of 
£1. 12. 3, or 6 monthly of £3. 1. 3. These instal- 
ments include the lamp, 33/- extra. 


ORDER NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


The Royal-300 will be made available to postal 

customers for 7 days. You can test it in your own 

home and prove its quality. Your deposit 
funded if not satisfied in every way. 





Don’t miss this one-and-only opportunity. If 
you don’t wish to pay cash just 


SEND ONLY £2 


Post coupon for 7-day free trial (available to 
postal customers only), or call at your nearest 
Dixon shop for demonstration. There you can 
pay cash, or buy on Dixons easy terms; most 
customers simply “Call, Sign and Take Away.” 


ORDER BY POST OR VISIT 
YOUR NEAREST SHOP 


> i ee ae 
cupp eee oo 
- $7 *.* 





poco 
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Call, Sign and 
Take Goods Away 


“ON THE SPOT” H.P. is a speciality at 
all Dixons Camera Centres. There is no 
fuss or bother and all transactions, of 
course, are very strictly confidential. In 
most cases you merely call, make your 
choice, sign the simple agreement, pay 
the small deposit, take the goods away 
and begin enjoying them at once, with- 
out any of the usual delays. 


SPECIALLY written nos 
Stanley Dixon, this fully 
illustrated “Guide to 
8mm. Movie Making” is 
sent without charge to 
all customers. Packed 
cover to cover with 
practical hints. No ad- 
vertising matter but 
genuine instructional 
manual now in third 
edition—which speaks 
for itself. 


ee ee ee ee oT, ee 


lf 
| 
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Delivery TONIGHT 


AND it’s FREE. Within 25 miles we 
demonstrate any photographic equip- 
ment in your own home, any evening. 
Delivery by private car. Just ‘phone 
EDG 5211 or our nearest Centre. Cash or 
terms. 











Bristol 22511 


BRISTOL 
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95 St. Johns Road BAT 6611 


CLAPHAM Jet. 
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12 London Road CRO 951! 


CROYDON 
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3 Station Parade, High St. N. GRA 9511 


EAST HAM 
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185 Station Road EDG 521! 


EDGWARE 
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32 High Street Southend 65611 


SOUTHEND 














273 High Street SL 23211 


SLOUGH 
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DIXON HOUSE - 128-136 HIGH STREET 
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A Company in the Dollond Group 


69 STREATHAM 


The New 16mm. G.B. 
Model 627 


@ For 100fc. and 50ft. 16mm. 
spools, 

@ Single or 
forated film. 

@ Twin-lens turret with 
accurate positioning for 
ulcra-rapid lens changes. 

@ 32ft. film run per wind; 
duration 80 secs. at normal 


speed. 
os 16, 24, 32 and 48 f.p.s., 
speeds individually 
eaibennt after assembly. 
@ Sunomatic exposure con- 
trol with simple chart 
indicators. 
@ Self-threading film mecha- 
nism. 
@ 3-way starting button. 
@ Full range of interchangeable lenses: 0.7in. to 6in. focal 
lengths. 
Price with 20mm 


double per- 


f/1.9 Sunomatic lens, 


£87 .3.9 


Compartment Case, £9/17/8 extra. Cash price complete 
with case, £97/1/5. Or Deposit of €£14/1/5 with 12 
monthly payments of £7/10/9. 


3mm. Zeiss 
8A Projector 


The New 
Movilux 


HILL LONDON S-W-2 


Phone TULse nut 5602-3 


SECOND-HAND SOUND oe ae 

9.5mm. Pathe Vox as £32 | 

lémm. G.B. L516, ne available from £42 

lémm. B.T.H. Model S.R.B., as available from £38 

lémm. Sofil Minor, 200 watt, compact . £50 
Iémm. G.B.-Bell & Howell Model 622 Com- 
pact, complete with 2 loudspeakers, > 
controlled transformer with — 

lémm, Danson 540 Model, 500 wa 

oe Ampro Premier ‘Model 20, 750 watt 


mp ‘ 
PP Victor Model 40, 750/1, 000 watt lamp 
lémm. Danson 540, 500 watt lamp : 


SECOND-HAND SILENT PROJECTORS 
9.5mm. Pathe Ace, various new and second-hand 
models available from... 
9.5mm. Pathe Gem, !2 volt low voltage lamp 
9.5mm. Pathe H, 80 voit 100 watt lamp 
9.5mm. Specto Standard, 30 voit high intensity 
lamp, complete with spare lamp and case 
8/l6émm. Sp 500, < ple with $ and Itin. 
lenses, cases and accessori 
lémm. G.B.-Bell & Howell Model 613H, 750 
watt ete ie shop soiled 


. £155 
£82 


€70 
£75 


£4 | 
£18 
£9 





ic ‘recently over- 
reve ideal for editing, etc. ... 


SECOND-HAND CINE CAMERAS 

8mm. Bolsey 8, shop soiled £ 

8mm. Specto 88, {/2.5 jens, variable " speeds 

8mm. Zeiss Movinette 8B, built-in exposure 
meter, {/2.8 Triotar, case, shop soiled . 

— Kodak Eight-20, £/3.5 Kodak anastigmac, 


omen Coronet Model B, ‘1/3. 9 ‘anastigmat “ 

9.5mm. Pathe Motocamera De Luxe, Triotar 
lens, 5 glasses, case 

9.5mm. Ss, turret head model, 
loading, f/1.9 Ross, back wind, case. 

I6mm. Kodak BB Junior, (73. 5 lens, case 

lémm. Ensign Kinecam, f/1.9 lens... 

l6émm. G.B. Autoload, body ‘only 

lé6mm. G.B. 200EE Electric Eye "Cumere as 

—_— Kodak BB Junior, {/3.5 Kodak anastigmat, 


100ft. spool 


PP nee Ensign ‘Auto-Kinecam, 100ft. spool load- 
ing, f/2.6 Cinar, 3-speeds, case ... 

lémm. Paillard H16, standard model, filtersiot, 
f/1.5 Swiear, £/2.8 wide angle Yvar, _— 
focuser, turret handle, Bolsey fader . £129 


SECOND-HAND CINE ACCESSORIES 
Cine Weston Master Ill Exposure Meter £6 
Photax Cine Titler, complete and in makers box £5 
Amplifier, for Victor 40 ‘ 2 0 
24in. Lens, for G.B. L.516 Projector 43 5 
2in. Coated  yomgesyf — with sleeve for 
601 or L.S16 £3 10 


Cine Weston Shamed Til 


The latest model of this 
famous British Cine Ex- 
posure Meter known as 
the Weston Master Ili, 
which now appears as a 
companion model to the 
Universal lil that was 
introduced early in 1957. 
Likewise, the Cine Master 


A new model of the well-known Zeiss Movilux projector 
first seen at the 1958 Photokina. Using the amazing 8-volt 
50-watt lighting with f/1.3 Sonnar projection lens. Spool 
size is virtually unlimited; there are folding arms and the 

rojector generally needs no maintenance or lubrication. 

here is a variable speed motor and the whole projector is 
protected by a sleek moulded case that is part of the basic 


instrument (though removable). 
lll features the greatly improved calculator dial giving easier 


£352 ° 19 e 6 and larger readings. 


Or Dep. of £7/19/6 with 12 monthly payments of £4/1/9 ° ° 
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SPECIALISTS IN HOME MOVIES 


93-94 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 


FLEET 9391 (3 lines) Ludgate Circus Bus Stop 


SEE ALL THE 


£49.14.0 


FOR THE HOME MOVIES, HAVING SOLD FAR MANY 


LATEST CINE CAMERAS 
“' FLEET ST. 


INCLUDING THE NEW 8mm. CAMERA WITH BACKWIND, FRAME 
COUNT, ZOOM VIEWFINDER, BUILT-IN PARALLAX CORRECTION, 
60 SECOND RUN AT ONE WIND, I*9 FOCUSING LENS, 4 SPEEDS. 


WE HAVE THE GREATEST EXPERIENCE OF WIDE SCREEN ATTACHMENT 


MORE ATTACH- 


MENTS THAN ANY OTHER SINGLE DEALER. 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY ONE OR HAVE THE LATEST INFORMATION, 
WRITE US AT 93-94 FLEET STREET, ONLY. 








W. ANGLE 


56mm. TELEPHOTO LENS 
62 4 F/3°5 COATED 
CLICKSTOPS, SATIN-CHROME 
ALL MODELS DEPTH OF FIELD SCALE 
£6.13. 


7 








for 
ONLY 
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TELEPHOTO facet ete tet er 
ADAPTOR LATEST BLUE BOOK 


PLEASE POST WHEN READY 


Copies at |/- each. 


93-94 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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AED 


The Exposomat “T,” latest 
and most economical addi- 
tion to the Nizo range yet 
retaining al! the qualities of 
the other models. This 
camera is designed to take 
“free” spools for single 
loading. The built-in photo- 
electric exposure meter is 
coupled to the high speed 
lens and enables you to 
regulate the exposure by 
finger contro A pointer, 
visible through the view- 
finder, serves to check the 
lens setting continuously. 
With Steinhei! Culminon 4” 
{/1-9 universal focus coated 
lens. 


CARRYING CASE 


Ever-Ready leather case 
to accommodate camera 
and one filter or supple- 
mentary lens. 

PRICE £6 8 6 


£59°15°Od 


THE PULLIN OPTICAL CO. LTD., ELECTRIN HOUSE, 93-97 NEW CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W.! 


| 





The features of the 
EXPOS are precisely the 
same as the “T” model, 
except that Rapider 
chargers are used. Ordi- 
nary double run 8mm. 
25ft. spools are loaded 
into the charger and then 
the user proceeds as with 
normal magazines. With 
Rodenstock-Ronar if 
{/1-9 universal focus 
coated lens. 

PRICE £67 1 8 


Each charger 
is supplied 
with one 
empty 50fc. 
spool. 
PRICE 
as 61 


Again a similar model with a 
third loading method. This 
camera is designed to use the 
standard 25ft. double eight 
Kodak magazines which are 
inserted into the camera 
complete, within a matter of 
ds. With Steinheil Cul- 
minon 4” f/1-9 universal focus 

coated lens. 
PRICE £65 17 10 











SAVILLE of YOR n 


For 
Ouality 


We specialise in. . 


NEW 
BOLEX 
C8SL 
With fully 
compensa- 
ted expos. 
control, the 
light meter 
situated 
behind the 
lens. Inter- 
changeable 
lens mount; 
constant run 
and single 

picture. With £/2°5 Yvar lens. 


PRICE £48 1 
Or 96/- dep. and 12 payments of 7/4. 


BOLEX B.8L ‘Com, iwatic’ 
With the built-in exposure meter 
behind the lens. Twin-lens turret. 
7-speeds, interchangeable lens, 
variable shutter. Fitted with 
125mm. f/2°5 Yvar lens £72 19 0 
Or dep. 145/- and 12 payments of 
117/9. 














The world’s best in 16mm. equipment- 
BOLEX H16 REFLEX 
Now With Variable Shutter! 


The NEW H.16 Reflex with RX Fader 
allowing for ‘fades’ and faster expos- 
ures at the same filming speeds, 
Fitted with spool ejector the film 
loop guides automatically open when 
the lid is replaced, thus permitting 
perfect ‘fades’ and lap dissolves to be 
made. Operated manually or by special 
automatic device available as accessory. 


PRICES: 
H.16 Reflex with 25mm. pi ; Pizar 
X lens ‘ 914 4 
H.16 Reflex with 25mm. bi - Switar 
RX lens ‘ . £235 19 10 
Automatic Variable Shutter aed 


ORDER NOW for Prompt Delivery! 


BOLEX B8-VS. Twin-lens turret and 
variable shutter. 7-speeds with f/1-9 
focusing Yvar .. £72 14 4 
Or 145/- dep. and 12 payments of 117/-. 


FULL RANGE OF BOLEX ACCESSORIES ALWAYS IN STOCK 





We specialise in . 


BELL & HOWELL 624-B 
With 10mm., f/1*9 lens. Exposure dial 
settings. Single frame and continuous 
running. Easy film loading. 


PRICE 
Or dep. 47/6 and 12 payments of 38/4. 
B. & H. 624EE 
**Autoset’’ 
Built-in expos. 
meter - auto- 
matic exposure 
control, f/1-9 
coated lens. 


ments of 67/7. 


Bell & Howell 


8mm. 605B SPORTSTER 


Twin-lens 
turret, auto- 
matic finder. 
aaggge we 39 

type mount, 
f/2-5 Trital 
lens. 


£3417 6 
Or dep. 68/- 


& 12 payments 
of 58/1. 


MODEL 605A. Single-lens with inter- 
changeable lens mount, f/2°5 fixed 
focus lens ‘ ae “2 
or dep. 58/- and 12 payments of 47/2, 





We specialise in . 


MOVIKON 8 ies arr a 25ft. 
double-run film, 4-s) s, 16, 24, 32 
and 48 f.p.s. with f/1-9 Mew Be lens. 
PRICE £40 ? 
Or 80/- dep. & i2 payments of ba) 

MOVINETTE 8. Simplified version 
of the Movikon, with f/2-8 Triotar lens, 
single speed, automatic footage ow 


£31 9 
Or dep. 62/- and 12 payments of SI/2 


MOVILUX 8A. Compact and well- 
designed 8mm. projector, 8v. 50w. 
lamp, f/1-3 = ry Latest model. 


.. Zeiss Ikon 


8mm. MOVINETTE 8-B, 

The latest model with built-in exposure 
meter integral footage counter, 72 
Triotar lens. PRICE .. £40 2 
Or dep. 80/- and 12 payments of eas. 





THE CINE SPECIALISTS 
OF THE NORTH 


Paillard Bolex 


SPECTO) 


value. With 

500w. lamp, 

400ft. spool 

arms. Power 

rewind. 

£27 10 0 

Or 54j- dep. and 12 payments 44/5. 





BARGAINS 
ZEISS MOVILUX, 8mm. 300w. 
lamp, cover. AS NEW. Overhauled 
by makers .. .. £3910 0 
SPECTO ‘500’. With speed 
control attachment for sync. Tape 
Recorder — Yee lamp. 


NORIS ‘8’. 8mm. 100w. lamp. 
Carrying case. (Shop-soiled 
ONLY). ASNEW.. £19 10 0 











EUMIG P.8 IMPERIAL 


A well-designed compact 8mm. pro- 
jector with built-in sound coupler for 
synchronising sound to your films, 
when used with any Tape Recorder. 
400ft. cap. Power rewind £37 10 0 





ae EXPORT == 


We welcome inquiries from Over- 
seas visitors and remind them the 
finest apparatus can be obtained 
free of duty and P. Tax. We also 
operate the Personal Export 
Scheme for those who are leaving 
this country for a period of more 
than 12 months, by which they can 
obtain goods free of purchase tax. 











MAIL THIS COUPON— 
IT’S QUICKER! 
To John Saville & Sons (Mail Order 
Dept.), 7 Goodramgate, YORK. 
Please send details of 





| A.C,W. June/59. 














d Photo Co Ltd 


(FARGATE), SHEFFIELD, * Saae 


Sheffiel 


w 
6, NORFOLK RO 
Telephone 22079 —_— 


9-Smm. Silent Films “MOTTERSHAW” is the name behind this concern. 


For Sale 
IN GOOD CONDITION AS ALWAYS TO THE FORE WITH THE VERY 


SB reels Comedy £1 reel. LATEST CINE EQUIPMENT—THIS 8mm. BOLEX 


ae Save. Ise" MODEL C8SL IS REALLY OUTSTANDING. 
» oo interest and Drama ‘ 














15/- reel. . 

M reels [0/- per reel. ‘ Model C8SL 

Limited number on offer. fay , 

Li so” © Exposure meter is actually behind 
ist on request — post free. the lens, 


Postage extra. 
e Measures only the light which 


3 rocks I>. ‘amy Gee —— the lens reaches the 


4to 5 reels 2/-. 
6 to 7 reels 2/6. ae e Produces perfectly exposed colour 


films. 


Also we have a good ZH : i i i 
FILM LIBRARY & pieces itself with quickness of 


weal =: Silent COMPUMATIC Model | » An instrument of Ist class quality 
16 ; Fil BSL with 2 Lens with the usual Swiss precision. 
om: ims. turret, 7-speeds, : : 
16mm. Sound. e Fitted with the famous YVAR 
variable shutter, 
Please state size required. | with {/2-8 YVAR|  !2-5mm. f/2:5 Lens. 
Send for list. Lens. £72 18 I £48 10 8 or H.P. Terms. 


@ I6mm. Siemens Model B Camera with @ 8mm. Eumig Electric Camera with £/2-8 
f/2-°8 Busch Lens. Complete with two Eugon Lens complete with E.R. Case. 
cassettes and carrying case ae Single speed 4S sie wae ‘ 

















@ i6mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell Model 603 ; SS 
autoload Camera with f/I'9 TTH Lens ... were veer ontahinind a Pomggaei: 
@ l6mm. G.!.C, Camera (50ft. loading) with 


{/1-9 Berthiot Lens and carrying case 16mm. Paillard Bolex Camera, model 


H.16 with f/1-4 Switar and wide angle {/2°8 


@ 8mm. Paillard Bolex B.8 Camera, twin ‘ 
lens turret, variable speeds, fitted with Yvar Lens fitted with rear focuser (REFSE) £145 


f/2-5 Yvar focusing Lens ... see ee 8mm. Kodak “Brownie” moviecamera 
‘ with f/1-9 Lens, ficted with triple turret, 
wide angle and tele attachment. Special 

All these Items are Weston Master! Cine Exposure Meter... £6 

in guaranteed good 
condition and sub- Focusing Finder magnifier for 16mm. 

ject to 7 days ap- Magazine Cine-Kodak _... ie bce: ae 


proval against full G.B.-Bell & Howell 606H 8mm. Projector, 
cash deposit. UE Saigo ed ask ee a 


Sheffield Photo Co Ltd, 


Established over 60 years 


£48 
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This is the leader which introduces each of the “Oscar”- 
winning films. Ten of the silver — featured in it are 
awarded annually 

SET against the pattern of the record total entry 
for the Ten Best Films of 1958 competition, the 
“Oscar” winners show a curious noncomformity. 
They are, in fact, outside the pattern altogether. 
As will be seen from the table, the figures for 
nearly every aspect of the competition show a 
striking increase. For the first time the total 
8mm. entry is not far short of that of the 16mm., 
but 8mm. has carried off only two of the ten 
“Oscars.”’ The rest all go to 16mm. 

But this must be set in the right perspective. 
Last year there were no 8mm. films at all among 
the Ten Best. Further, six 8mm. films this year 
reach Gold Star standard, as against ten 16mm.; 


a 


Top picture shows a scene from ‘ ‘The, Bottom of the Barrel.” 


The second shot is from “ The Street™ (8mm. ). Both films are 
among this year’s “Oscar” winners. 


8mm. Challenges 16mm. 


**Oscars”’ for the youngest gauge 


and their representation in the other Star 
categories plainly shows that this gauge is now 
offering strong competition to 16mm. It must be 
borne in mind that in competing against 16mm., 
8mm. has had to assault what at one time ap- 
peared to be an almost impregnable citadel. So 
firmly entrenched was the idea that 16mm. is the 
gauge for national competitions that relatively 
few 8mm. users could be persuaded to enter. 
Their gauge, it was pointed out, was designed 
primarily for domestic use; anyone who sought 
larger audiences would almost inevitably have 
to do so on 16mm. 

It still remains true that only with 16mm. is 
large scale exhibition wholly practicable, but the 
remarkable advance in popularity of 8mm. is 
inevitably resulting in a widening of outlook and 
approach. It can no longer be regarded as a 
purely domestic gauge, and the user is therefore 
correspondingly less intimidated by 16mm.’s 
competition prestige. He enters now with 
greater confidence in his own ability—and in the 
impartiality of the judges! 

We are very well aware that there has for long 
been a suspicion that judges are biased against 
8mm. in selecting for award films which will be 
widely shown in public. Many 8mm. users must 
have taken the view that in cases where there was 
nothing to choose between an 8mm. and a 16mm. 
entry, the latter would have the advantage if only 
because there would be no obstacles to its 
exhibition. Now the entrant seems content to 
leave the competition organisers to sort out the 
technical difficulties of presentation and to arrive 
at a fair solution—which, of course, is as it 
should be with a contest which expressly invites 
all gauges. 

Our solution this year is only a partial one. 
One of the two 8mm. “Oscar” films we are 
blowing up to 16mm. The other, which runs to 
400ft. of colour, we regret it is impractical to 
treat in this way, for the expense would be 
considerable and the quality doubtful. In the 
past we have experimented with circulating 8mm. 
dupes er showing in the same programme as the 

, but this course did not prove popular 
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in Ten Best Competition 


16mm. users cut down on costs 


with either exhibitors or audience. The fact that 
this film will not, unhappily, go out on release 
should at least dispose of any lingering doubt 
that in the bestowal of “Oscars” suitability for 
widespread exhibition is a deciding factor! 

Another interesting deviation from the pattern 
is the incidence of colour. Although this shows a 
notable increase over previous years (the figures 
given are percentages of the total entry; relatively 
few 8mm. films are in monochrome), this is not 
reflected in the prize list. Only four of the 
“Oscar’”’ winners (and one of those 8mm.) is in 
colour. This is a situation which has not been 
paralleled since the early days of the Ten Best. 

Here again the key can perhaps be looked for 
in 8mm., the triumphant progress of which has 
made amateurs in all gauges particularly sensitive 
to the economics of film making, and it is clear 
that many 16mm. users are now seeking parity 
with their 8mm. colleagues by economising on 
stock and using second-hand equipment. Note 
the number of old Ensign Kinecams used by the 
“Oscar” winners! 

We should perhaps add that the number of 
16mm. entrants with first-class modern cameras 
giving first-class results is still very much greater 
than that of those who have to make do with 
second-best. There is no doubt about it: fine 
equipment will not of itself enable one to produce 
a prize-winner, but it can help to minimise some 
of the effects of insufficient technical assurance 
and is the best of all aids to imagination and skill. 

A man with a good idea, ability to translate it 
into film and good equipment to enable him to do 
so, can’t go wrong. But this year’s results also 

(Contined on page 192) 


THE FRAME ENLARGEMENTS 
on these pages are from the 1958 Ten Best Films. Top row 
(left to right): the Queen visits a children’s hospital—from 
‘Could This Be You?”’; the undertaker seeks a customer 
(** The Man of Straw”’); the socialite makes a date (“ A Benc h 
inthe Park’’). Column Four: a scene from “The Case” ; scenes 
taken during the shooting ofa sequence . for Kevin Brownlow’ s 
“It Happened Here’ tg their way into “‘ Vienna Today” ; their 
differences ci ed, the boys take a sun bath while their 
clothes dry (“* The Catapult”’). Details of these and other Ten 

Best films appear on pages 159-168. 





By FRANCIS E. WILLIAMS . 


6<, > Recording Is Not 


Optical 


That Difficult 


ae Boe 1. THE OPTICAL sySTEM. It doesn’t have 
to be elaborate—and the cost need be no 
more than a couple of pounds. 


hide iff 





Fig. 1. Basic layout of optical system{ for variable-area 
recording. The mirror 5 is attached to the galvanometer 
(not shown). 

THIS is not really intended to be a do-it-yourself 
article, with the design of every component 
detailed down to the last screw, but is aimed 
rather at dispelling some of the mystery which 
seems to surround the making of an optical 
track on 16mm. film. Sometimes it seems that 
the amateur is being led to believe that optical 
recording is the one aspect of film making 
that is quite beyond him and must be entrusted 

toa professional studio. 

Well, that isn’t strictly true. The snag is that 
there is no suitable ready-made equipment 
available in the shops and so if you want to 
make your own optical track, you’ve just got 
to build your own equipment first. For the 
amateur mechanic who has a small workshop, 
this need not be such a time-consuming job 
as A.C.W. contributor Jack Smith suggested 
when he wrote recently that “any ingenious 
amateur who builds his own sound camera . 
will usually have very little energy left over to 
devote to the really important business of 
writing and making films.” Well, I don’t 
know—A.C.W. caters for all sorts, and perhaps 
some of us even get a bigger kick out of making 
a trivial film on home-made apparatus than 
we would from making a “worthwhile” film 
with a message! 

The recorder I am going to describe was 
built ten years ago, and was made almost en- 
tirely of ex-Govt. surplus parts. Similar parts 
may not be readily available now, and the con- 
structor will have to use his own ingenuity. 

Basically the recorder consists of three main 
items: first, an optical system which will project 
a narrow slit of light on to the film; secondly, 
a mirror galvanometer by means of which the 
light beam is made to wiggle from side to side 
by the speech signals; and thirdly, a film trans- 
port system to move the film at a constant speed 
past the scanning point. The galvanometer 
needs an audio input of about 4 watts, so the 
equipment also includes a power amplifier. 

The optical system, shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 1, can be quite simple, and (if the com- 
ponents are bought in the right places) need 
not cost more than a couple of pounds. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 1 (1) is a 10-volt 75-watt exciter 
lamp, which has to be overrun if positive 


stock is,used for the recording. It therefore 
gets very hot, and the lamphouse in which it 
is enclosed has to be well ventilated without 
spilling any light. 

The condenser (2) is a single low-quality lens 
of about 2in. focal length and lin. diameter, 
and is set to focus an enlarged image of the lamp 
filament at lens (4). The mask (3) is a V-shaped 
tongue of thin brass, and lens (4) is a good- 
quality single lens of 6in. focal length; it will 
need to be stopped down to about 4in. diameter, 
but its actual diameter is unimportant. Its 
function is to throw a sharp image (approxi- 
mately double-size) of the tongue (3) on to the 
slit (7), via the little mirror (5); we shall see later 
that this mirror is affixed to the armature of the 
galvanometer. 

Obviously the components must be aligned 
so that the image of the lamp filament falls 
squarely on to the centre of lens (4), because 
only the light which gets through the jin. 
diameter stop is of any use to us. Further, 
there is no point is having the mirror larger than 
the diameter of the beam falling on it—which 
is 4in. (we shall find later that, as this mirror 
has to be oscillated at audio frequencies, we 
cannot actually afford to have it as large as 
in. in diameter). 

(7) is the physical slit, 0-0015in. wide (or 
1-5 mils, if I may use that unit beloved of engi- 
neers) and 0-4in. long, and is formed by two 
safety-razor blades—brand new ones; used 
blades with nicked edges won’t do. A }-size 
image of this slit is focused with hair-line sharp- 
ness on to the film (9) by lens (8), which must be 
a corrected lens of good resolving power. 
However, it need not work at large aperture, 
and I am using a stopped-down microscope 
objective of about 12mm. focal length, which 
I bought for 15s. from a dealer specialising 
in microscopes. Though any 8mm. camera 


Fig. 2. Movement of the mask shadow across the slit (a) 
produces 


the modulated track on the film (6). 
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fens of f/3-5 aperture would do equally well. 

One other item which needs explanation is 
lens (6). The rays of light falling on to the slit 
(7) are substantially parallel at this point, and 
only those rays passing through the middle 
of the slit would succeed in entering the tiny 
aperture of lens (8). So a single convex lens (6), 
of about 2in. focal length, is positioned just in 
front of the slit so as to form an image of the 
mirror (5) on the centre of lens (8). Being in 
contact with the slit, it does not affect the focusing 
either of the tongue image on the slit plates or 
of the slit image on the film, but it does greatly 
affect the evenness of illumination of the slit 
image. 

We have now got focused on the film a narrow 
line of light, 0-lin. long and less than a 4-mil 
in width. In the middle of this line is a dark 
strip formed by the shadow of the V-tongue, as 
in Fig. 2(a), and if the mirror (5) is oscillated 
through a small angle—about 0-5 degree—so 
that the tongue shadow moves as indicated by 
the arrow, the resultant track on the film, 
rae as a negative, will be as shown in Fig. 

I have not shown any details of the general 
construction, but obviously all the components 
have to be mounted up fairly rigidly so that they 
stay in line and properly focused, and as we are 
using sensitive film we don’t want a lot of stray 
light and so we must enclose the lamp and encase 
the light path. Adjustment is facilitated by 
mounting the lenses in thin-walled brass tubes 
of suitable diameters. 

The two really critical adjustments which 
have to be left to the last, and which are vitally 
important, are the focusing of lens (8) so that the 
slit image on the film is really sharp—otherwise 
it will spread out beyond the 0-5 mil width 
specified—and the accurate setting of the slit 
at right angles to the edge of the film—the 
“azimuth”’ setting. 

Probably the simplest way to make these 
adjustments is by temporarily installing a photo- 
cell behind the film, removing the V-mask, and 
running through the apparatus a length of 
printed sound film of known good quality— 
just as one would in setting the sound optics 
of a projector. It is worth bearing in mind that 


a variable-density track is much more critical 
of azimuth, and therefore more suitable for 
this test, than a variable-area track. It is also 
important that the track should be correctly 
positioned on the film. Fig. 3 shows the more 
important dimensions. 

The exciter lamp requires a 7-5 amp. supply, 
and for experimental work it is quite satisfactory 
to run it on a.c. This does lead to a small amount 
of 100-cycle hum in the background on the 
recordings, however, and after cleaning up the 
other sources of noise and distortion I finally 
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Fig. 3. The track must be correctly positioned on the film. 
These are the important dimensions. 


changed over to a d.c. feed, obtained from full- 
wave selenium rectifiers and a massive smoothing 
choke. 

Another solution would have been to have 
humped the car battery into the darkroom— 
only my darkroom is up in the loft and is reached 
by climbing a ladder! When using positive 
film stock I find it necessary to overrun the 
lamp, but it seems to stand 13 volts for short 
periods quite happily. 

So much for the optical system. Next we 
come to the galvanometer, which is really the 
heart of the recorder. In Fig. 1 the mirror is 
shown suspended, as it were, in mid-air. In 
practice it is cemented to the armature of the 
galvonometer. 

Next month we will look at the problems in- 
volved in designing a suitable galvanometer. 


Why the Hideous Blue? 


It was a sunny, cloudless day, but the scene—a 
procession along the north side of a church—was 
hideously blue on the screen, although obviously 
the colour film was correctly exposed. What could 
the cameraman have done about it? 

Daylight colour film is designed to give the best 
results when correctly exposed in summer sunlight. 
In this case, the north side of the church was in 
shadow, and although the sun was shining else- 
where, the procession was at this point lit only by 
the light from the very blue north sky. Hence the 
blue tinge to the scene. Had the cameraman been 
prepared, and acted quickly enough, he could have 
used a filter which would have reduced the excess. 

Amateurs are often chary of using filters for 
colour Spe ype is such a bewildering variety of 
them (Kodak’s standard colour-compensating set 
involves 36 filters!), and advice on them sometimes 


indicates the use of colour-temperature meters and 
similar expensive and time-consuming devices. 
Nevertheless, if we want the best results, there are 
times, such as this, when we simply must take out the 
excess blue or red. For this, two filters will suffice: 
a mild pink or yellow filter such as the Wratten 1A 
or Ilford Aviol which demands no increase in ex- 
posure, and which helps reduce the excess blue in a 
scene; and its counterpart, a pale blue filter, like the 
Wratten 82A, which takes out excess red, and needs 
a quarter stop increase in exposure. 

sions when there is an excess of red are 
usually near dawn or sunset in the summer, and in 
winter sunlight except immediately around noon, 
i.e., when the sun is low in the sky. An excess of 
blue occurs when the subject is lit only by the blue 
sky, or on overcast, dull days, or in very distant 
views in haze or near water or in mountains. 
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Three Rules for Filming 


By DOUBLE RUN 


THERE are three fundamental rules for filming 
which practically everyone agrees on, but which 
scarcely anyone observes: 

(1) Give your subject something to do. 

(2) Take as many close-ups as you can. 

(3) Keep the camera as steady as possible. 

I suppose that in saying no one observes them I 
am overstating the case. Maybe it is mostly 
beginners who send me their films and that these 
are the three pitfalls everyone falls into at first. 
Yet I suspect that many people who have been 
filming for quite a time never realise how much 
better their films would be had they learnt these 
simple lessons. How often they continue to film 
people grimacing at the camera, giggling self- 
consciously or waving frantically! 

There is no need to invent a story about your 
children, although that can be fun. Just make 
certain that they are busily occupied; whether 
they are swinging from trees or sticking stamps 
in the album, at least you are showing them as 
they really are. 

You may know all about the value of close- 
ups, too, but how many do you take? It is still 
rare for family movie-makers to send me films 
that contain really big close-ups. Probably fixed 
focus lenses are largely to blame (this is the main 
reason why I prefer a focusing lens), but, even 
with a 12-Smm. fixed focus lens you can approach 
within 3}ft. of your subject at f/8, and with a 
10mm. lens, within 2$ft. of it. 

Why not try it this summer? Wait until 
junior starts eating his ice-cream, then film him 
from about 4ft. away. If he glares at you the 
whole time, arrange for someone to distract his 
attention to one side of you. Alternatively, use 
a telephoto lens—but I must add that I hardly 
ever do. 

The point about camera steadiness needs 

some elaboration, because there are many 
occasions when a tripod would be more trouble 
than it was worth. But there is nearly 
always something on which you can 
steady the camera, even if it is only a 
garden spade! The secret, I believe, is 
not to move the camera at all while you 
are shooting, except when following 
some fast-moving object. For my part, 
I do not move the camera in more than 
one shot out of 30. I agree that camera 
movement can be expressive, but it is 
much better to learn to hold the 
instrument still first. 


(on a Bolex B8) the final shot—the 
ing site—for a Science Fiction picture 
ed by the Cheltenham F.U. in associa- 
th the S.F. Circle. The model, which 

chairman of the Circle three months 

to construct, is complete with crane, working 
lift and electric lights. See also ““Newsreel,” 
page 186. 


Of course, it is seldom practicable to use a 
tripod for family filming, but it can—and should 
—be used for story films. Quite apart from 
contributing to picture steadiness, it allows you 
to set up the camera where you want it and leave 
it there throughout rehearsals. It also discourages 
you from making those aggravating and pointless 
slight pans which are so difficult to resist with a 
hand-held camera, especially when someone 
walks into or out of the picture. All this may be 
well known to you, but what do you do about it? 


CAMERA TRIAL 


THE PRE-WAR Cine Kodak 8.60 with f/1-9 
focusing lens, 14in. telephoto and case, looked 
quite attractive; so the dealer let me have it on 
a week’s trial. The correct way to test a camera, 
of course, is to film some light subjects, some 
dark ones, some close to, some far away 
and so on, making a careful note of all you do. 
In fact, I took the 8.60 out one afternoon and 
filmed what happened to be going on—a cross 
country run. I did not bother with any notes—I 
even forgot there was a place for them specially 
provided for me in the Amateur Cinemato- 
graphers’ Diary! 

The lenses did not have screw mounts but 
were held in place by two locating pins. After a 
bit of a struggle, I managed to fit the telephoto. 
I adjusted the aperture, set the focus and 
pressed the button. About two frames were 
exposed, then it stopped with a jerk. I checked 
that the motor was wound up, then tried the 
starting button again. I thought sweet thoughts 
and began packing up. 

The first step would obviously be to unload the 
film in a dark room. To get the camera into its 
case, I had to remove the telephoto and while 
doing it, I absent-mindedly pressed the starting 
button. To my astonishment, the motor began 
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running. A little more experimenting, and I dis- 
covered that the back of the telephoto jammed 
the shutter when focused at distances over 25ft. 
At shorter distances, the motor would run, but 
with a slight clattering sound. The }in. lens, 
though, gave no trouble. The footage counter 
was erratic and indicated that the film was fin- 
ished before, in fact, it was. I suspected this at 
the time and decided to go on exposing until I 
heard that all the film had gone through. 
.. then, “Excuse me,” said someone behind me, 
did you drop this?’’ and he held up a flat black 
object. I wondered what it could be until 
glancing down, I found I could see inside the 
camera. Quickly I slipped the door on, but, of 
course, the end of the film had been fogged. I 
wondered whether there was some brilliant Kodak 
device that shot off the camera door when the 
film had been exposed—but then realised it 
never had fitted very snugly. However, my test 
as ep that it did keep the light out (when 
I expected my under 25ft. telephoto shots to be 
a failure and my }in. ones a success. In fact, it 
proved otherwise; every single shot taken with 
the latter was right out of focus. Eventually I 
realised what must have happened. The tele- 
photo had always been a struggle to fit, but at 
least both locating pins had ultimately engaged. 
The in. lens had given no trouble at all for the 
simple reason that the lower catch had slid gently 
over the stud on which it was meant to engage. 
I thought that perhaps after all I wouldn’t 
buy the camera! If two lenses are required, it is 
obviously much more statisfactory to have a 
turret head, so that one does not waste time 
changing over. Even if the change-over is done 
successfully, too many chances are missed— 
especially with newsreel shots of the sort I was 
attempting. Also, it is difficult to know what to 
do with the lens one is not using. 


THE RIGHT GAUGE 


I MAY be going to Berlin this summer—and 
equally probably I may not—but I have already 
been wondering what camera(s) to take. At 
least, I should be staying in one place, so cine 
filming would be a reasonable possibility, but as 
the main interest is obviously the contrast be- 
tween the east and west, a telephoto lens, in 
a turret for quick changing, would be very 
helpful. Here are the various possibilities I am 
considering: 

(1) 35mm. still camera. I would take this, any- 
way, loaded with HP3 to make it as versatile 
as possible, as it would allow me to cover 
places too dark for cine filming. There 
would be no point in taking colour trans- 
parencies, for they would merely be a 
repetition of the cine shots. 
16mm. camera. I could obtain an ancient 
model with a f/1-4 lens, but it is cumbersome 
and most noticeable. Then, if I was to 
recover the heavy cost of the film, I would 
have to shoot at 24 f.p.s. in the hope of 
selling it to TV. This would increase the 
expense even further, and, anyway, why 
should the TV people buy my film when they 
could cover the subject much more satis- 


factorily themselves? A further thought: 
film-making will only be incidental and I 
want to be able to afford complete failures. 
16mm. Kodachrome is immensely expensive 
and I would never dare to ex as much of 
it as I would like—and, as it is no faster than 
8mm. Kodachrome, it would be no more 
versatile. 

’ 8mm. turret-head camera with f/1-9 (or larger 
aperture) focusing in. and any aperture 
l}in. lenses. Used with Kodachrome, this 
would be simple to operate and carry, and I 
could try the most wildly experimental shots 
without worrying too much about whether 
any particular one came out or not! The 
result would be quite suitable for showing in 
— halls to the sort of audiences 1 have in 
mind. 

Well, it seems pretty obvious what I should do. 
Only two minor snags remain: (1) I have not 
got a turret-head 8mm. camera. (2) I may not 
be going to Berlin. But at least I’m surer than 
ever that I use the right gauge! 


RUN IT AT 24 F.P.S.! 

IT is not often that camera tricks are used to 
good effect as an integral part of the story in a 
non-trick film, so an example of stop motion in 
Chaplin’s The Kid (six reels), which makes a 
welcome addition to the ever-growing selection 
of films available on sale and hire on 8mm., is 
worthy of notice. Chaplin and Jackie Coogan 
are standing at a street corner when they see a 
policeman, whereupon the boy immediately 
disappears, presumably round the corner. 

Unhappily, the scenes in which they do not 
appear together are dreary, and at risk of being 
dubbed a heretic, I must confess to finding 
Chaplin’s dream sequence at the end an utter 
bore. Of course, there are some fine bits of 
visual story telling, as when—for example—the 
father’s lack of interest in the mother is conveyed 
by a shot of him accidentally burning a picture of 
her; when he sees what is happening, he makes 
no attempt to retrieve it. But one piece of visual 
explanation is dreadfully antiquated and trite. 
When the parents meet years later, we are treated 
to a close-up of the “Book of the Past” while a 
finger turns over pages marked “Regrets.” If 
that appeared in an amateur film, how snooty 
the critics would be! 

Nevertheless, The Kid is well worth booking, 
even if you prefer Chaplin’s slapstick to his 
sentiment. In my view it is improved by screening 
it at 24 f.p.s. insiead of 16 f.p.s. Many amateur 
films certainly are. I am thinking in particular 
of Philip Jenkinson’s Midwinter, which Jack 
Smith discussed recently and which, I understand, 
was entered for the Ten Best. And Coming 
Shortly, which was shot at 16 f.p.s., rips along 
at 24 f.p.s. (in the 16mm. sound version) quite 
happily. Is there a moral in this somewhere? 


A FRIEND Could not understand why some of his 
shots were partially masked off. He had never 
had this trouble before and yet he had not 
changed his shooting technique. 

The explanation proved to be a singular one: 
he had been wearing a different coat, and the 
long sleeves had hung down in front of the lens. 
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Odd Shots 


By GEORGE H. SEWELL, F.R.P.S., F.B.K.S. 


Ghosts to the 


A simple trick the other day 
Rescue film 


saved us a bit of money. A 

I am making starts with a neoli- 
thic man performing a simple operation which 
today is carried out, on a vast scale, by machinery. 
At the end we wanted to show the neolithic man 
wandering round the modern plant and expres- 
sing amazed approval, but that would have 
entailed having the artiste attend shooting 
sessions in the Midlands as well as in London 
and, contrary to the fond imagining of many 
amateurs, sponsored film makers generally have 
very little money to play with. We just couldn’t 
afford it, and the idea seemed to be out. 

Then it occurred to me that, if we presented 
our man from the past as a ghost, we could 
shoot him against a black background without 
taking him away from London. The machine 
could be filmed in the Midlands, and the two 
scenes combined. Finally the machine could be 
faded out, leaving him, in solid form, to speak 
his pay-off lines. We should also save by 
shooting his sync. speech in the studio, instead 
of having to post-sync. it. 

We shall combine the two images by using 
A and B roll printing, i.e., putting the two 
originals through the printer separately, but 
printing on the same section of duplicating 
Kodachrome. The amateur could obtain the 
same result by double-exposure in the camera, 
as I have done many times. 


All That Glitters .- Two cameramen were re- 

cently talking of the danger 
of getting underexposure in conditions where the 
reverse might be expected. One, who has 
worked a lot in ice and snow, instanced how often 
in ski-ing and skating films the figures are too 
dark and lacking in detail. The other, who has 
experience of the tropics, pointed out that in 
many hot countries the light falls so vertically 
that it skims down places and faces, casting long, 
heavy shadows on them, so that more, not less, 
exposure is required; and he mentioned that a 
layman attached to his unit shot some 
personal pictures at f/16 and f/22, whereas he 
got perfect results at £/6-3 and f/5-6. 

Lack of experience had led to disbelief in 
exposure meter readings and to the choice of 
wrong working conditions. The layman had 
been working on a beach of very white sand. 
The professional had been ready enough te take 
shots out to sea and looking in to land, but as 
long as the sun was out at full strength he knew 
it was a waste of time to attempt to deal with the 
blinding glare from the sand. To have tried to 
include land, sand and sea in one shot would 
have been to present the film with a contrast 
range it could not deal with. So the scenes were 
shot early or late in the day when the light was 
less and whenever there was cloud about. Both 
snow man and tropics man agreed that softer 


lighting was often best for high contrast sub- 
jects, expecially for colour filming. 

Users of the Autoset and similar cameras 
should note that it is undesirable to include large 
areas of shadow and sunshine in the same scene, 
because the exposure reading (and the film) 
cannot be right for both. If, for instance, you 
have one side of a street in full sun and the other 
in shadow, a straight shot down the middle will 
almost certainly show the shadow side under- 
exposed or the sunny side —— The 
solution is to shoot each side of the street 
separately. The Autoset can quite easily adjust 
for exposure if you slowly pan from sun to 
shadow or vice versa. 


Helping Hand (1) Stevenage’s mutual aid scheme 

ae cnr eueans of what club 
membership should offer. If a Stevenager 
decides to make a film, he can call on the aid of 
experienced technicians who don’t try to talk 
him into making things their way, but give him 
just as much assistance as he asks for to help 
him along. 

(2) In another club I know, the older, more 
eee members go out of their way to 
help the newcomers. The chairman breaks the ice 
with a ““Newcomers’ Get Together” and cocktail 
party, and the committee elects what might be 
called newcomers’ wardens who act fer a year. 
Their job is to ease diffident newcomers into the 
life of the club, to put them in touch with older 
members who can help them, to encourage 
them to take part in group productions and to 
volunteer for various jobs and serving on com- 
mittees. Need I say the club is an active and 
prosperous one? 

(3) The American Chapter of the I.A.C. are 
organising a convention in New Jersey next 
November, and have invited all members to 
suggest films which they think would interest 
Convention visitors and to offer ideas for 
ensuring the success of the function. If there is 
a reasonable response to this request, it certainly 
won't save the committee any work—rather the 
reverse; but how greatly it could enlarge the 
scope of the Convention as compared with the 
majority of these functions. 

(4) One club from time to time holds a 
Beginners’ Film Night. More advanced members 
may not speak during the first part of the 
evening, but are encouraged to make notes. 
The newcomers are on—and the chairman 
is good at this—to discuss one another’s films. 
Even the shy ones often discover an unusual 
boldness, and the committee learns a good deal 
about the sorts of things that will interest 
members. Later in the meeting—if there is 
time—the old hands add their quota to the 
discussion. Everyone benefits, even though the 
suggestions are not always acted upon. 
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How Film Takes 
the Air 


Acknowledgment is made to the Chief Engineer, British 

Broadcasting Corporation, for permission to publish this 

article — specially written for A.C.W.— and the B.B.C. 
photographs. 


By R. W. WHATLEY 


Technical Operations Manager, BBC Telecine Section. 


THERE would be considerable interest, had we 
the space, in tracing the development of the 
telecine machine, by which film picture and sound 
are televised, from its ancestor, the optical 
projector. Indeed, the simplest way in which 
to put a film on the air is one which might be 
considered rather obvious—an ordinary film 
projector can be arranged to throw into a tele- 
vision camera, instead of at a cinematograph 
screen. 

However, the television system does not trans- 
mit a presentation which is continuous in time; 
there are intervals in the continuity of the action, 
just as there are in cinematograph projection 
while the shutter closes. With most television 
cameras we shall run into trouble if the television 
intervals between successive presentations do 
not coincide with those of the projector which we 
might use to broadcast a film. Yet we cannot 
make these intervals match up; it is the durations 
which will not coincide—the gap between two 
successive television images is only about 14 
thousandths of a second, and thus much too 
short to cover the period for which the projector 
shutter is closed. 

There are certain types of TV cameras, 
however, which are not too touchy on this point. 
They have a kind of memory which enables 
them to retain the projected picture even after 
the projector has closed its shutter, and so this 
system has its uses, though mainly in some 
rather specific jobs. An installation of this type 
is shown in Fig. 1, where a 35mm. and a 16mm. 
projector (the former extreme left, the latter 
somewhat left of centre) are mounted at right- 
angles to each other, each directed into a type 
of TV camera; the projected images cross 
each other en route to the cameras, a novel 
arrangement by the terms of auditorium layout! 
Such a system is known as a “cross-fire” 
installation. 

But this is something of a digression, because 
the main film transmitting equipment does not 
use a television camera at all. Let’s look at this 
type of apparatus, the Flying-Spot telecine. . . . 


Television Transmits No Picture 

In this connection, it is surprisingly enough a 
help to remember that the one thing a television 
system cannot do is transmit a picture! What it 
can transmit is a single signal which the viewer’s 
receiver has been built to understand as meaning 
one particular shade only at a time. One such 


Fig. 1. 35mm. and 16mm. projectors, change-over unit and 
control console in the Telecine department of the Broadway 
Television Studios, Cardiff. 

signal might mean “black,” another ‘“‘dark 
grey,” yet another “white.” Thus, the only 
thing to do is transmit a very small bit of the 
picture at a time—a mere pinpoint of detail 
so small that “black,” “grey,” “‘white,”’ as the 
case may be, is an adequate description of it. 

The television broadcasting system, therefore, 
“examines” the picture systematically, sending 
out at each point in the scene a signal repre- 
senting the tonal value of the image at that 
point. Meanwhile, the viewer's receiver is 
keeping pace with the transmitting process, 
scanning its screen with a spot of light which 
is always kept at the same point in the scene 
as that being transmitted and varies in bright- 
ness according to the transmitter’s message 
regarding the shade at each point. All of this, of 
course, is taking place so rapidly that the eye 
is deceived into believing that a complete picture 
is present; on the average viewer’s screen, in fact, 
the spot is travelling at somewhere around 
10,000 miles an hour! 


The Flying-Spot Technique 

In a television studio, the whole area of the 
scene is illuminated simultaneously, by normal 
studio lighting. Inside the TV camera, an ordin- 
ary optical image of the scene is formed in much 
the same way as on a plate or film; from this, 
an electron image is made—an “‘invisible 
picture” in which varying electrical intensities 
replace the light and shade in the original; 
the electronic system then examines only a 
pinpoint of the complete electrical picture at 
a time. 


In transmitting film picture, we are able to 
use a more straightforward idea. We illuminate 
only the minute point of the film picture which 
is to be transmitted at each particular moment, 
and this is done by passing through the film a 


tiny spot of light, produced by a cathode-ray 
tube very much like the one in a domestic tele- 
vision receiver; thus, unlike the television 
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Fig. 2. Wave-form typical of a film picture. The left-han 
portion, where the signal is confined to the top, is the pattern 
to be expected from a light area of sky. 

camera, the telecine forms no complete image. 
This spot of light travels over the picture at 
the tremendous rate already mentioned—hence 
the name of the system, the flying-spot telecine. 

Beyond the film, the light-spot, of course, 
emerges varying in strength according to the. 
degree of darkness of the point on the film pic- 
ture through which it has passed. At this 
juncture, the spot meets a basically ordinary 
photo-electric cell. This has the property of 
producing an electrical effect when light falls on 
it; for a strong light it produces an intense elec- 
trical response, for a faint light only a weak 
yield of electrical energy. It is these varying 
amounts of electrical energy which are trans- 
mitted to the viewer, each in its turn, and which 


tell the receiver when to produce black, grey, 
white, etc. 

This will probably sound reminiscent; we are, 
in fact, treating the picture much as one ordina- 
rily deals with an optical sound track. The result- 
ing series of varying electrical potentials forms 
a kind of irregular wave, which can be broadcast 
by essentially the same techniques as the elec- 
trical representation of a sound wave in sound 
broadcasting. The peaks of this wave-form 
have been made by picture whites, the valleys 
by picture blacks, and the intermediate parts of 
the wave each represent some shade of grey. 
Fig. 2 gives an idea of the general appearance 
of such a wave-form as sent to the transmitter. 

Within limits, we can now exert considerable 
control of the transmitted picture, electrically 
lifting or lowering the wave-form producing 
the equivalent of a density change in the film, 
while electrically stretching the wave in the 
vertical sense effectively increases the contrast 
of the transmitted picture. 


Positive Pictures from Negative Film 

A particularly interesting facility results from 
this kind of electrical manipulation: by inverting 
the wave-form so that the peaks become valleys 





WHAT are the prospects of an amateur 
seeing his work on BBC Television? Unless 
he is an “‘Oscar” winner or has gained some 
other important award, very little. The situa- 
tion can be broadly summarised as follows: 

General material. Quite an amount of film 
is transmitted which is incidentally amateur; 
for example, material taken by explorers. 
The irregular series, ‘Travellers’ Tales,” 
the programme principally concerned, accounts 
for about 15 hours a year. Ten Best winners, 
“The Battle of Wangapore” and “Short 
Spell,” have been transmitted in their entirety 
in “Panorama” and “Tonight” respectively, 
and other Ten Best films have been shown in 
part on both BBC and ITV. Extracts usually 
run to about five minutes. The shorter the 
film, the less formidable the obstacles to its 
being televised. 

Children’s films. Amateur films have to 
date been televised only once or twice a year. 
The Ten Best winner, “Open Your Eyes,” 
which did not go out on general release, has 
been seen in full. It ran for about 15 minutes. 

News programmes. Amateur work used 
only very rarely. Its acceptance implies 
that the cinematographer happened to be on 
the spot when some noteworthy event took 
place, with no professional news photographers 
present. Red hot news film should be delivered 
to the BBC undeveloped, but if it requires 
reversal processing (as would be the case 
more often than not), its development would 
take even the BBC too long. 

* od * 


Supposing, despite the above, that you feel 
you have something really interesting which 
might well stand a chance of being accepted 





DOES YOUR FILM STAND A CHANCE OF BEING TELEVISED? 


for television, what are the technical require- 
ments that have to be met? This questionnaire 
gives the salient details. 

hat gauges can be televised? 

l6mm. and 35mm.—not 8mm. or 95mm. 

Does colour film televise better than black 
and white? 

Generally speaking, no; but a colour original 
is likely to give better results than a mono- 
chrome dupe. 

What shooting speed should be used? 

24 or 16 f.p.s. Normal speed for television 
film is 25 f.p.s. 

What density characteristics should film for 
a telecine machine have? 

The blackest region of the positive should 
have a density not greater than about 2:0 and 
the whitest region not lighter than, say, 0-3. 
But this does not mean that the use of the 
whole range between these two densities 
is advisable. Indeed, for best results, the signifi- 
cant picture content should not exceed a 
contrast ratio of about 30:1; e.g., with a peak 
white, which might be sky, of 0-3, the average 
tone in a human face should be somewhere 
about 0:6 to 0-7. The Telecine dept. could 
then make the maxirium density 2:0, and be 
sure of the lightest face tones coming within 
the capacity of the equipment. 

Is tape acceptable? 

No. Sound, if used, must be optical, stripe 
or separate magnetic on ferrous-oxide coated, 
perforated film stock—not unsprocketed tape. 

What kind of picture televises best? 

Ideally, a fairly fine chess-board pattern. 
Avoid large, unbroken areas of one tone, and 
be very sparing of long shots. Include plenty 
of close-ups. 
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Televising 8mm. 


Experimental Set-up 


Yes, we know we've said that 

8mm. films can’t be televised— 
but you can’t stop people experi- 
menting. Here’s one such ex- 
perimental set-up—from Germany 
—for the photograph of which we 
are indebted to ** Die Klebestelle.” 
A Zeiss projector driven by a synchronous 
motor (at left) is used in conjunction with a 
Vidicon camera. The picture quality is said to 
be very good, it being possible to improve the 
apparent horizontal definition by means of an 
electronic circuit (aperture correction). 

Storage type tubes such as Vidicons enable 
films to be telecast at speeds other than 25 
f-p.s. The film is transported intermittently, 
and the picture is projected on to the photo- 
sensitive surface of the storage camera tube 
during the standstill period. With this system 





it is important that the exposure time of each 
point during the interval of one television 
frame (1/25th second) remains constant, to 
prevent flicker. 

To get the same exposure time, a suitable 
shutter must be interposed in the projection 
path. To telecast films at 16 f.p.s. it is possible 
to use a three-bladed shutter (of equal openings) 
and run the film at 16% f.p.s. Two projection 
intervals are therefore provided for each 
complete TV frame, the film being moved on 
by one frame during the third dark period. 








and vice versa, all the whites in the original 
film picture will appear on the TV screen as 
blacks, and the blacks as whites. In this way, 
a satisfactory positive picture can be broadcast 
from a negative film. We don’t, of course, 
make a habit of this; the mechanical tolerances 
of 35mm. negative stock would be impaired by 
a telecine designed for print stock. But it’s a 
most useful facility, used to a large extent in 
the transmission of 16mm. news film inserts. 
Mechanical Layout 

The familiar assembly of sprockets, idlers 
and stripping-blades in a flying-spot telecine 
cannot very well be called a projector, so it 
is usually known as a traction-unit. In some 
of the installations, it is built into a free-standing 
machine separate from the bulk of the electronic 
equipment, and does look very much like a 
projector. In a 35mm. telecine, the same legis- 
lation regarding maximum load applies as in 
a cinema—2,000ft. in one machine, so for a 
continuous programme of more than about 
20 minutes, two machines must be used alter- 
nately, change-overs being accomplished with 
orthodox cue-dots. 

A traction-unit of a 35mm. telecine is seen 
in Fig. 3, which shows that of a flying-spot 
machine. The cathode-ray tube which initiates 
the scanning process by projecting the flying- 
spot through the film is within the housing on 
the extreme left, above the operator’s head. 
The roughly pear-shaped white fairing left of 
centre contains the photo-electric cell which picks 
up the vision, and immediately left of this is 
the film picture-gate. You will also notice 
the quadruple spool system permitting the 
running of picture with separate sound track; the 
latter is usually magnetic track recorded on fer- 
rous-oxide-coated 35mm. sprocketed film stock. 


Closer inspection of the apparatus would 
reveal some interesting divergences from optical 
cinematograph equipment, however. For ex- 
ample, the mechanism has no intermittency, 
the film moving continuously through the 
traction-unit at a steady rate. The problem 
of what to do about the longitudinal motion 
of the film, so that it will not be seen on the 


Fig. 3. Loading film into one of the Cintel telecine machines 
at Lime Grove, 
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screen, was solved so early in cinematograph 
history that no one now thinks of it as a difficulty. 

In the orthodox projector, of course, the film 
motion is physically eliminated by causing it to 
cease during the time that the shutter is open. 
In other machines, such as certain editing 
equipments, the film motion is optically can- 
celled, perhaps by a rotating prism. But in 
a flying-spot telecine of the type shown in Fig. 
3 the most satisfying solution of all is reached; 





Britain Leads with 


In the development and use of zoom lenses 
for TV, Britain leads the world. One can only 
get full value from zoom lenses if they give 
as good definition as the normal lenses they 
replace—and this requirement presents for- 
midable optical and mechanical problems. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson engineers overcame 
these problems as far as outside broadcasting 
is concerned with the O.B. Varotal, which in 
the past six years has become internationally 
accepted. 

The difficulties increase enormously when 
similar results are required in the restricted 
space of a television studio, for which the 
O.B. Varotal is not generally suitable. So 
TTH eventually evolved the Studio Varotal, 
seen in use in this picture. It can be fitted 
to both Image Orthicon and Vidicon camera 
tubes, interchangeable rear units being pro- 
vided to suit the two formats, and has a focal 
length range of 2}in. to 8in. on the Image 
Orthicon and 2:25cem. to 8cm. on the Vidicon. 
It will focus down to Sft.—unusually close for 
a zoom. 

The Studio Varotal was used for the first 
time on Christmas Day last year to televise 
the Queen's broadcast, and for this occasion 
the camera controls for it were specially 
developed by the Engineering Division of the 
BBC. The lens is operated by a capstan 
(on the right hand side of the camera) which 
rotates for focusing and slides backwards 
and forwards for zooming, enabling the 
cameraman to perform the entire operation 
with one hand. 











the film motion is made to do some work! It 
is, in fact, expended by being made to perform 
part of the vertical scanning of the picture. 

We also find a part of the traction-unit 
continuously measuring the degree of shrinkage 
of the film stock, and indicating the result as a 
percentage on a scale—not that the indication 
is essential, for the mechanism automatically 
compensates for such shrinkage, which would 
otherwise play havoc with the scanning process. 


16mm. Film Characteristics 

It’s now some years since 16mm. material carre 
into significant use for television broadcasting, 
and with the passage of time we have found 
solutions for (or merely become accustomed to!) 
many difficulties which at first caused us a good 
deal of worry. For instance, the film enthusiast 
shooting his own material is never in any doubt 
as to the precise nature of his film—whether 
reversal or contact-type. In a large broadcasting 
organisation, however, the engineers in charge 
of telecine operations are presented with |]6mm. 
material produced somewhere in the extensive 
realms of a quite separate sub-division, the 
Film Department. 

This film might be emulsioned on either face, 
and additionally might be either  single- 
sprocketed sound stock or silent stock with 
perforations on both edges. In the latter case, 
an operator having no knowledge of the original 
scene would have no means of knowing which 
way round to place the film laterally in the 
gate (although everyone became very expert 
during reviews of such material at spotting 
details of clothing, car steering-wheels, weather- 
vanes, and a variety of other indicative items). 
Eventually, Film Department came to the rescue 
by throwing away all their stocks of double- 
perforated leaders; then, of course, the left-to- 
right sense of the image became the responsibility 
of the editor whose job included splicing on 
correctly the single-sprocketed leader. 

This is not the only pitfall with 16mm. 
material. When the telecine machine is set up for 
transmission, the optical focus is carefully 
aligned so that the focal plane lies on the 
emulsioned face of the film. Should the stock 
change type during the course of one programme, 
the focus will be on the wrong film face, and 
there will be a noticeable deterioration of picture 
sharpness. 

Difficulties were increased by a good deal of 
confusion in the terminology used for 16mm. 
film types, and I am relieved to be able to say 
that this was not confined to engineering (or 
indeed to broadcasting) circles. We therefore 
evolved a somewhat revised set of terms, which 
has been very successful in eliminating confusion: 


Contact-type positive .. Contact-print from normal nega- 
tive, or any positive having 
similar characteristics, how- 
ever obtained. 

. Reversal positive, or any positive 
having similar characteristics, 
however obtained. 

Negative such that, by contact- 
printing, will yield a contact- 
tvpe positive. (This would 
therefore b2 a normal negative.) 


SMPE-type positive 


Contact-type negative .. 
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Negative such that, by contact- 
printing, will yield an SMPE- 
type positive. 

Other variations, such as D.I.N. positive, do 

not often occur in our operations; however, 

we feel that if we have cured ourselves of 
wrongly applying the term “D.I.N.” to normal 
types of positives, we have achieved something! 

CinemaScope 

In a rather different vein, fresh problems have 
been set by some of the new wide-screen tech- 
niques, in particular by CinemaScope. This, 
from the viewpoint of television, is a mixed 
blessing. To begin with, we have been able 
to avoid the use of a CinemaScope anamorphic 
lens on the telecine machine by altering the 
scanning process in such a way as to produce 

a 2:1 horizontal stretch on the picture as re- 

ceived by the viewer, thus achieving the anamor- 

phosis “free.” However, if we want to fill 
the television screen completely, we shall 
obviously have the two sides of the long Cinema- 


SMPE-type negative .. 


Scope picture sticking out (invisibly, of course!) 
from either side of the television screen; this 
means a loss of about 50 per cent. of the picture 
content altogether. 

The solution has been found in a species of 
electronic zoom, by which the picture can be 
presented complete but in miniature across the 
middle of the viewer’s screen, leaving a blank 
area above and below the picture; or at the other 
end of the zoom, a middle cut is transmitted 
(as described already), the 50 per cent. loss of 
picture at the sides being tolerated only when 
the action is screen-centre. 

An alternative, of course, would be to pan 
across the CinemaScope picture to select the 
required section at each moment, and this would 
be acceptable until significant action simul- 
taneously occurred at both horizontal extremes 
of the picture—for instance, during a rapid 
conversation between characters at the two 
sides of the scene. 


Filming the 


TV 


Screen 


By BRIAN 
FAIRWEATHER 


y you plan shots from the 


V tube, show the viewers, 
faa Frame enlargements 
from ** Night Alarm.” 


our test shots of a 17in. television screen taken for 
a sequence in Enfield C.C.’s 8mm. Gold Star film, 
Night Alarm, showed that best results were to be 
expected from shooting at 12 f.p.s., when the 
shutter speed is approximately 1/25th sec., at f/2 5. 
(We used Kodak Super X.) The camera was set 
up about 4ft. from the tube to get a narrow surround 
to the picture. Parallax must be allowed for at this 
short distance. Brightness control was turned well 
up to ensure adequate contrast. 


When 16 f.p.s. was used, the familiar picture 


slip was noticeable, and there was slight underex- 
posure at f/2°5. 8 ip .S. at f/2°8 speeded up the action 


relatively static subjects would 
have been satisfactory. Indeed, I have taken shots 
on Kodachrome A at 8 f.p.s. and full aperture 
(f/2°5) with quite acceptable results, despite the 
fact that again there was picture slip—and a 
markedly blue cast. 

Tests are best made on the end of a reel and full 
data kept to enable one to arrive at the best set-up 
for one’s own particular receiver. 


too much, but wit 





TV Bookshelf 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION—A Manual of Advertising 
and Production Techniques, by Wallace S. Sharps (Fountain 
Press, 63s.). 

The sub-title rather than the main title indicates the 
full scope of this book, for in its 25 chapters and some 500 
pages it covers most aspects of the techniques and associ- 
ated principles of television broadcasting, with particular 
reference to television advertising and commercials. The 
author has been associated with commercial TV in this 
country from its beginnings, and heads the only indepen- 
dent firm of TV advertising consultants in the 

All but six of the chapters deal with technical matters, 
but sufficient explanation is included to make the book 
acceptable to readers having little previous knowledge 
of the subject; in particular, no knowledge of electronics 
is required and there are no circuit diagrams at all 
which is as it should be in a work of this kind. Of par- 
ticular interest to A.C.W. readers will be the chapters on 
film production, processing, editing, projection and trans- 
mission, light, lighting equipment and techniques, sound 
recording, animation, and special effects. 

For the layman, literally “‘on the receiving end,” the 
chapters dealing with the various advertising aspects, 
from time-buying, preparation of advertisements and value 
of jingles, to the chapters on audience research and the 
law relating to commercial television, give an interesting 
glimpse of the other side of the fence. The book concludes 
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with a reprint of the Television Act, 1954, with an appendix 
setting out the principles of TV advertising, followed by 
a really extensive glossary of terms used in television and 
advertising film production, comprising over 1,200 entries 
forming a 70-page “Dictionary of Commercial TV.” 
Finally, there is a comprehensive index. 

Naturally, in a book of such a wide scope, the informa- 
tion is not as detailed as the avid technician might wish; 
it is not to be expected that it should, for a whole book 
could be (and probably has been) written about the con- 
tents of every single chapter. But for the purpose for which 
it is intended, namely, to provide an overall review of the 
field, particularly for those concerned with producing 
TV advertisements, it admirably fulfils its purpose. 

The printing and production are first class, on high 
quality paper, and the illustrations in the main are good; 
a minor criticism here is that they are too often placed 
on a different page to the relevant text, necessitating 
frequent page-turning when reference is made to an illus- 
tration. The contents are as far as possible up to date, 
including recent developments in magnetic video-recording. 

Possibly there is a slight lack of balance in the selection 
of the material; for example it seems a little peculiar in 
a book of this kind to occupy three pages with latent 
image theory and lattice structure of silver bromide 
crystals, and yet devote only 6} pages to film editing. But 
these are relatively minor matters, and the book is a worth- 
while acquisition for anyone interested in the subject. 

P.A.W 





9'5mm. to Make a Come-Back? 


This gauge still our primary concern, say Pathescope. By CENTRE SPROCKET 


THE Doors have closed for the last time on the 
1959 Photo Fair at Olympia and nine-fivers who 
visited it now have a good idea of what the 
future holds for their gauge. My own impres- 
sions will have to await a later issue of A.C.W., 
but in the meantime I can tell you what I learned 
from a visit to the Pathescope Laboratories at 
Cricklewood, when I was able to ask the execu- 
tives questions with which every nine-fiver is 
concerned. 

First of all, the future of the gauge. I am 
positively assured that they have every intention 
of keeping 9:Smm. as their primary interest. 
During the last two years the firm passed 
through a difficult phase, but is now an inde- 
pendent British company, although still acting 
as importing agents for French Pathe. 

The prosperity of 9-5mm. is primarily depen- 
dent on the sale of camera films, and since the 
advent of P.C.F. two years ago, sales have 
shown a steady, if unspectacular, rise. Those 
who sent P.C.F. for processing in February 
received a note advising that there would be two 
weeks’ delay due to new extensions to the 
P.C.F. processing laboratory. In New Zealand, 
Sly’s (Wholesale) Ltd., of 326 Queen Street, 
Auckland, have installed a processing plant for 
this stock, so that nine-fivers down under can 
expect an excellent colour service. To speed the 
increase in sales of colour films, and thus the 
use and prestige of the gauge, Pathescope have 
announced—as already reported in A.C.W.—a 
new camera and projector, the Prince and the 
Princess. More of these and other new equip- 
ment later. 

Regarding printed films for outright purchase, 
it appears that the average nine-fiver is not as 
interested as he used to be in purchasing films for 
his own library. Licensing rights on a number 
of well-known films are expiring and it is proving 
somewhat difficult to replace them, but steps are 
being taken to remedy the situation. The 
question is, what type of printed films do you 
wish to buy? Pathescope would be glad if you 
would let them know. 

9-5mm. sound has not been forgotten. The 
reason why there will be no immediate replace- 
ment for the discontinued Son is that equipment 
at present under development will occupy all 
the firm’s technical resources for the next 18 
months. The printed film situation is unpromising 
because they suffer a loss on each multi-reel 
sound feature they produce. (Only the libraries 


buy them for hiring out.) But a new series of 


one reel sound features is in production; indeed, 
the first, News Review of 1958, should have been 
released by now. And plans are afoot for a new 
sound projector, which will be “as easy to 
operate as a radiogram.” Pathe consider that 
the present type of S.O.F. projector is too 
complicated for the average user. 


SX and VF film will continue to be available as 
before; the demand for Daylight Kodachrome is 
such that two flights a week to France for proces- 
sing are now necessary. But there is little demand 
for Kodachrome A, so no P.C.F. Type A has been 
produced. There is no technical obstacle to its 
manufacture. 

Chargers will not be made available, largely 
because of the difficulties of reloading them 
satisfactorily, particularly so in the case of the 
H charger—and of identifying stock sent in for 
processing. When it is in their own chargers, the 
problem is simplified. In my view, however, 
this is no longer a serious issue, since Pathe- 
scope is now the only firm supplying any 
quantities of 9-Smm. camera films, and chargers 
are available second-hand if anyone really wants 
them. 

I comment below on film cleaning services, but 
must mention here that Pathescope will clean 
all types of 9-5mm. films, but do not advertise 
this service since they would have to fix a stand- 
ard charge per reel if they did, and this they 
regard as impracticable because of the wide 
variation in the condition of the films handled. 
Films for professional cleaning should be 
marked for the attention of the Laboratory 
Manager, and he will quote a price after examin- 
ing them. It is best to send them in the off-peak 
period (October to April). And did you know 
that although the firm do not copy colour films 
they can make excellent monochrome prints from 
colour originals? (For colour copies, go to 
Colour Technique, 90c Field End Road, East- 
cote, Pinner, Middlesex.) 

There is little interest here in sound stripe and 
Monoplex-Duplex, but I understand that the 
latter is as common in France as 8mm. is in this 
country. 

Now let us have a brief look at the new 
apparatus. 


NEW RANGE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


Princess projector. This remarkable little 
machine is designed for moving pictures and for 
the projection of stills. One would think that 
enlarging a single frame of 9-Smm. colour film to 
40in. x 30in. would give unacceptably poor 
quality, but when I saw the prototype equipment 
in operation I was impressed by the excellent 
results obtained. Certainly at the price of }d. per 
shot it is an attractive proposition. 

In looks, the Princess projector is decidedly 
unconventional: one is reminded of a large 
spider! A “pill-box” supported on three long 
legs—a fundamentally stable design—contains 
the lamp, shutter, and intermittent. The lamp 
transformer (and motor switch when fitted) is 
attached to the top half of the rear leg. The lamp 
is 19 volts, 19 watts, filled with Krypton gas, 
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giving 15 per cent. increased efficiency and is 
associated with an optical system of exceptional 
performance in a machine of this price (£11). 

“Stills” can be projected indefinitely with no 
risk of damage to the film. Of course, when 
used for cine the light output is less due to the 
shutter partially obscuring the light, but even 
so a bright picture is obtained on a 40in. x 30in. 
screen. The drive is sprocketless and entirely 
belt-driven, and the belts are so arranged that 
they will slip before damage occurs to the film. 
The price is 10 gns., plus 3 gns. for the motor, if 
required. 

I can see many nine-fivers acquiring one of 
these as a second projector for use as an editor 
and rewinder, while the collector will find it 
very suitable for projecting notched films. A 
measure of Pathescope’s confidence in it is that 
their first production batch will number 100,000. 
An 8mm. version will also be produced at 13 gns. 
and—if enough interest is forthcoming—a 16mm. 
model. 

Prince camera. Smiths precision watch 
factory at Cheltenham is producing the mech- 
anism for this. An entirely British product 
(unlike the other Pathescope cameras which had 
French mechanisms), it is virtually a redesigned 
National II. It will accept the H charger and 
has an f/2-8 (27 deg. lens angle) fixed focus 
bloomed lens, which, I am told, has been com- 
puted to give photographic quality equivalent to 
that of an f/1-9 focusing lens. I hope to report on 
this later. A turret version (three lenses) of the 
Prince is scheduled for production in 1960. 
I am told that it incorporates some unique 
features. Price of the single lens model is £17 7s. 

Baby 60 9°5mm. projector. Built into its 
carrying case, this bears a passing resemblance 
to the Specto 8, except that the take-up spool is 
in the conventional lower-front position. It has 
twelve-tooth sprockets (kind on film) and 400ft. 
arms and uses a 500 watt lamp, operating on 
both a.c. and d.c. Imported from France, it 
costs £45, and is also available in 8mm. with an 
8 volt 50 watt cold lamp. 


Pathe Europ 
projector. This is 
available in 8mm. 
and 9-Smm. ver- 
sions. The 9-5mm. 
model will accept 
various lamps up 
to 750 watts. Slid- 
ing side panels 
(“gliding doors’’) 
give access to the 
interior. The film 
path is similar to 
that of the Bolex M8R. It has a built-in pilot 
lamp, with provision for switching in conjunction 
with the room lights, a built-in illuminated 
strobe, and reverse running. A screw cap covers 
a shaft which couples to a flexible shaft for 
synchronising with a tape recorder. The gate 
pressure pad is completely removable for clean- 
ing and the machine will run at 24 f.p.s. as well as 
16 f.p.s. Price £69. 


Pathe Europ projector 


Pathescope tell me their new silent projectors 
have 400ft. arms only use nine-fivers are 
becoming increasingly concerned with taking 
their own films, for which 400ft. arms are 
adequate. Nevertheless, many libraries and cine 
societies use larger spools. All one hopes now is 
that this interesting new equipment will be 
brought. to the attention of the public by a 
powerful advertising campaign. Pathescope 
must ensure that the public know what to ask for! 


BUT GEVAERT ARE 
PESSIMISTIC 

What of the other 9-5mm. firms? Sales of 
Gevaert film (imported from Antwerp) have 
been controlled by import licences, and since 
1945 have declined while those of other sizes 
have increased. For example, in 1956 the ratio 
of 8/16mm. sales to 9-5mm. was 2 : 1, in 1957 
it was 5 : 1 and in 1958, 12 : 1 (colour film 
excluded). 

The manufacture of all Gevaert materials is 
determined on a world market basis by Antwerp, 
and a product is only discontinued when the 
demand becomes so small that manufacture 
becomes uneconomical. Gevaert emphasise 
this latter point because, they say, they are 
“sometimes blamed for the gradual disappear- 
ance of the 9-5mm. market.” (They do not, by 
the way, undertake 9-5/8mm. reduction copying 
but still offer a straight copying service on 
9-5mm.). 

I asked them what signs from the. customer 
would encourage them to reintroduce 9-S5mm. 
lines they have withdrawn. “‘Only a very large 
world-wide demand” was their answer, “and 
from what our colleagues in Antwerp tell us, 
things are going just the other way.” Which 
seems to be the direct opposite of Pathescope’s 
views. My local dealer tells me he is stocking 
more 9-5mm. camera film, particularly P.C.F., 
because of steadily increasing demand. 

The most popular range of 9-5mm. projectors 
since the war is probably the Specto. Production 
of the Standard 100 watt, the ‘500° (now Type 
XB in the de luxe range) and the 9-5/16mm. duals 
will continue. Present prices are £39 10s. and 
£47 10s. for the two Standard models and £48 10s. 
and £59 15s. for the de luxe. There seems to be 
little demand for the 100 watt—everybody goes 
for the 500 watt—yet the Specto speed controller 
is suitable for existing 100 watt projectors as 
well as the others. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO 
CLEAN FILM 
THE TRADE, apart from Pathescope, is not 
interested in supplying cleaning facilities for 
our gauge. Professionals have a choice of 
three basic methods: ‘“‘dry plush,” air blasts, 
and solvents. “Dry plush” is used only for 
removing loose surface dust and lint. So is 
air blast, which amateurs would not be able 
to use in any case. We are therefore left with 
solvents, the functions of which are: (1) To 
dissolve some of the dirt. (2) To loosen and dis- 
perse dirt that does not dissolve. (3) To give 
mobility to grit in order to minimise scratching. 
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(4) To help to discharge static electricity in so 
far as this may be possible. 

From the earliest days of the cinema, carbon 
tetrachloride has been the most commonly 
used film cleaning solvent. It is generally satis- 
factory as far as evaporation is concerned, 
is a good solvent of grease and oil, has virtually 
no effect on the film and is non-combustible. 
Its one drawback is that the vapour is toxic, so 
that ventilation is most essential when films are 
cleaned with it. 

_ The currently accepted maximum concentra- 
tion of carbon tetrachloride vapour which can 
be breathed in without harm is 0-16 gm. per 
cu. m. The volume of an average sitting room 
is about 44 cu. m., which means that one can 
evaporate 4-Sc.c. safely. The air in a normal 
room changes completely about every ten 
minutes, but the 4-5c.c. will not be evenly 





No More Parallax Errors 


With this very simple (~ 
lining-up device, you 
can be sure of cor- 
rectly centred titles 
and close-ups. Place 
camera fac down- 
wards on a piece of 
cardboard and mark 
out exact positions 


of viewfinder and OC 
lens. Cut out aper- 
ture for lens and 

draw two lines \ 

through centre of viewfinder. Place aperture on centre 
of subject and adjust camera until lines pass through 
viewfinder centre. Result: exact centring.—H. MORRIS. 
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distributed in it—it will be in much higher 
concentration around the cleaning bench. 

Also, these figures are for maximum per- 
missible doses, so take care when working 
with this solvent, and never leave the top off 
the bottle a moment longer than necessary, 
because it evaporates rapidly. If you do accident- 
ally knock over the bottle and spill a large 
amount, get everyone out of the room af once 
and leave all the windows open until the smell 
has completely disappeared. 

Don’t smoke while cleaning films because 
tobacco and paper ash readily adhere to them! 
Use a reasonable amount of solvent, not to 
wash away undissolved grit and other solids, 
but because the evaporation of a thin layer of 
dirty solvent will leave the film mottled and still 
dirty. If, however, you apply.too much, and the 
film is wound up wet, you are likely to get dirt 
streaks and smears, and with some proprietary 
film cleaning fluids containing dissolved solids, 
this can produce severe mottle. 

Before general cleaning is attempted, splices 
and sprocket holes needing repair should 
receive attention, otherwise they may catch 
in the film cleaning cloth and get still further 
torn. Localised patches of dirt such as blobs 
of grease, oil splashes, or the residue from tape 
or cement are best dealt with individually. 

Choice of a cleaning cloth is obviously 
important, since all the dirt removed from the 
film ends up on it. Fortunately, in wet cleaning 


the fluid partially flushes dirt into the cloth 
pad, or at least keeps the grit from getting 
imbedded only on the contact surfaces. The 
fabrics in most common use in professional 
circles are plush, flannel, batiste, nainsook 
and cheesecloth; but old linen handkerchiefs 
and pieces of pillow cases will do the job well 
and have the advantage that they do not deposit 
lint on the film. Whatever your choice, always 
fold the cloth into a pad so that the cut or torn 
edges are concealed. 

Successful film cleaning requires good control 
of solvent flow and frequent renewal of the 
cloth, and the nine-fiver has to be particularly 
careful to see that dirt and other foreign matter 
lodged in the sprocket holes is not drawn across 
the picture area, otherwise he may well make 
matters worse. I use a cleaning pad supported 
on a wooden block clamped to the rewinder 
baseboard; this pad is changed when it gets 
dirty. About 2 sq. in. of it are moistened with 
Kodak cine film cleaning fluid (4s. for 100c.c. 
bottle, but there are equally good alternatives) 
as is a second, similar cloth held in the left 
hand. 

The film is wound between the two pads, 
light pressure being applied to the upper, 
hand-held one. Not more than 20ft. of film 
should be cleaned per minute—the speed is 
determined by the rate of evaporation of the 
solvent—and the treated portions must not be 
wound into the reel while wet. Allow a drying 
path of at least 3ft. 

Ideally, when the film has been cleaned, it 
should be waxed or lubricated, the main benefit 
to be derived from this being much lower 
friction in the projector gate, plus some slight 
extra resistance to minor abrasion. Theoretically, 
it is possible to add a soluble wax to the film 
cleaning solvent and thus carry out cleaning 
and lubricating simultaneously, but such com- 
posite cleaning fluids do not appear to be avail- 
able to the amateur. 

One of the major problems is that mixtures of 
materials, each of which alone is inert to the 
film, will in some cases attack it at a very rapid 
rate. This complementary solvent action is 
unpredictable, although it has been known for 
a long time, so it is clear that amateurs should 
never experiment with mixtures themselves, 
for irreparable damage could result. 

In any case, film lubrication is a very involved 
business and is still the subject of much investi- 
gation and speculation even in professional 
circles. 


EUMIG BELT FOR SPECTO 


Maintenance tip: Specto Standard owners who 
also have an A.C.E. sound unit may have 
difficulty in obtaining a replacement for the 
rubber drive belt that drives the A.C.E. flywheel 
from the Specto 100 take-up belt pulley. Mr. 
M. Flaherty of. Reading, finding himself in this 
predicament, tried a number of different belts 
and eventually discovered that the white rubber 
drive belt from a Eumig P.8 is a perfect fit. 
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Film School Students 
Revitalise Movie Making 


Remarkable results from Polish cinema’s five year course 


A scene from ** Kanal” which 
typifies the best of Polish work 


BRITAIN, unlike America, France, Italy, Spain 
Russia, Czechoslovakia and Poland, has no film 
school offering university level training in cinemato- 
graphy. The only recognised way into our film 
industry is through an exhausting struggle through 
the thicket of union restrictions to obtain a lowly 
job as clapper boy, assistant projectionist or sweeper 
up of cutting rooms and to hope that the years will 
eventually bring their opportunities. 

Is such a period of grinding experience essential 
for a cameraman, editor or director? Or should 
natural abilities and enthusiasms be encouraged 
and developed sufficiently early to offer young 
people a genuine chance before the industry has 
forced them to accept its dullest conventions? 

The most striking proof of the weakness of the 
British system is the current dearth of good films 
and notable talent. What a contrast this makes with 
the Polish cinema, where the Film School estab- 
lished 10 years ago has resulted in a revitalised 
industry whose productions are making a mark on 
the world! 


Annual Examination 

The Polish Film School only accepts students who 
have already graduated in another subject. The 
course lasts for five years. Every student in the 
“direction” group has to make at least one film a 
year, without any limitations in subject matter, and 
these productions are part of the annual examina- 
tion. A student who fails to pass these examinations 
may be dismissed from the course altogether. 

The School is situated in a large house at Lodz, 
about 80 miles from Warsaw, and contains all the 
facilities for production, including its own studio. 
There are specialist courses in camerawork, editing, 
and sound, and lectures in film history and theory 
are given. Films from all over the world are shown 
in the school’s private cinema. 

As the course progresses, students spend less time 
at the school, working more and more in profes- 
sional film production as assistants. For example, 
Jakub Goldberg acted as assistant director on 
Munk’s The Man on the Track and Evoica during 
his five year course. Goldberg was on: of the two 
men in the now famous Two Men and a Wardrobe— 
an internationally acclaimed experimental short 
actually made as a student exercise at the School. 

There are no fees at the Polish Film School, but 
students are carefully selected. Jerzy Toeplitz, the 
distinguished film critic and historian who is Rector 
of the school, recently introduced two programmes 
of students’ work to audiences at the National Film 
Theatre. As the programme notes stressed, ‘the 
audience were under examination as much as the 
films. 


Two-minute Beginners’ Films 

“In viewing them,”’ warned the notes, “you have 
not only to consider whether you are entertained or 
instructed by the subject but also the effectiveness 
of the direction, photography, editing, acting (often 
by student actors), sound recording, commentary 
text and commentary speaking, and so on down to 
the finest detail....” First and third year produc- 
tions were shown in the first session, and fourth 
year and diploma works in the second. Several of 


the beginners’ films lasted only two minutes, and 
most were silent. 

Yet even within these limits many of the films dis- 
played feeling for the cinema and a refreshing 
eagerness to express individual emotion. Road to 
Life, a five-minute silent short, showed three 
beautiful girls who each in turn hanged herself. As 
the noose tightened, it rang a bell. At first a young 
man browsing over a book let the bell ring, but the 
third time he went to the room where the three bodies 
lay, undid the cord that connected the three nooses 
and watched as the three girls got up and went back 
the way they came. 


Dreamlike 

Obscure? Certainly. Adolescent? Rather. And 
yet the film has a dreamlike quality that puts it quite 
above the usual level of introverted, esoteric experi- 
ments which prompt so much derision. Another 
film by the same director, Wladyslaw Ikonomow, 
this time working in conjunction with another 
student, was based on a Kafka story, The Helmsman, 
and employed dialogue and musique concrete. The 
effect was more tortured, but less successful, than 
the relative simplicity of Road to Life. 

On the whole it was surprising how few of the 
films shown were experimental in the avant-garde 
sense. Several, like Flowers and Bibliophil, were 
advertising shorts. Comedy predominated among 
the first year students’ films, and it was notable that 
most of the productions based on a single joke or 
surprise denouement seidom lasted more than two 
or three minutes—a much more sensible length 
than the 10 to 15 minute treatment accorded 
anecdotal films by most amateurs here. 

A Sweet Study, for example, showed a young girl 
attempting to attract the attention of a man en- 
grossed in a book on a park bench. Her would-be 
flirtation is squashed when he condescendingly offers 
her a sweet. The whole thing is done in three 
minutes of silent film. 


First Year Successes 

Two of the first year films suggested a maturity 
and experience difficult to associate with comparative 
novices. Anna Osiecka’s Black and White is shot 
against an entirely white background, with the 
director herself playing the girl in black who dances 
with a chimney sweep. The film is no more than a 
series of delightful compositions, composed and 
danced to an attractive score, with many really eye- 
catching moments. Why should a single black 
stocking on a line against an all-white set remain so 
long in the memory afterwards? The fact that it 
does indicates the director’s eye for effective imagery. 

Intermedium, by Wlodzimierz Kaminski, won 
——_ for its originality and appealing, indefin- 
able atmosphere. We follow a procession of people 
into a park, where one man plays a trumpet solo 
that sets an ever-increasing crowd jigging in the 
snow. He falls, and the crowd pick him up and la 
him gently in a hearse. The procession moves o 
as it Pee 

The film’s economy—-it lasts only seven minutes— 
and its strange charm recall Two Men anda Wardrobe. 
On paper it may sound thin, even pointless. On 

(Continued on page 190) 
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DEAS 


Shooting on Skis 

IN recent years I have experienced great difficulty 
in projecting my Kodachrome films. They lose 
both top and bottom loops, jump out of the gate 
and just do not go through smoothly; also, the 
grain seems coarser than usual. I think I know the 
cause but not the remedy. All were taken on ski 
holidays at high altitudes and were subjected to 
intense cold. (On one occasion everything that could 
freeze in a rucksack in which I carried the stock was 
frozen solid.) A friend tells me that he has noticed 
coarseness of grain in 16mm. film exposed under 
these conditions. Further, the higher one goes, 
the more one’s camera rattles. My B8, normally 
silent, always starts to rattle at about 10,000ft. 

I would welcome advice, but, of course, one can- 
not carry about hot water bottles or vacuum 
flasks to keep the film warm! Incidentally, there 
can be no argument that 8mm. is best for shooting 
ski films. I have tried 16mm., and have seen 16mm. 
cameras left in the snow, to be recovered on the 
way down. It is quite an effort to carry even 8mm. 
On our last trip on the Haute route from Zermatt 
to Chamonix I fancy we might have been a little 
less hungry had we carried more food instead of 
camera gear! 

I should also welcome advice on what meter to 
use in the extreme glare of glaciers. After having 
used an old Bertram Chronos, I bought a Weston 
Master III, but find it useless under these conditions. 
However, one rarely has time to use a meter, 
anyway. Either one has rushed ahead and has only 
seconds in which to shoot before one’s companions 
descend on one, or else one stops to film and then 
has to gallop like mad to catch the others up. 
Usually, too, in the more tricky places one has to 
keep station or is on a rope, and shooting must be 
done with practically no interruption to progress. 
Constant halts are a nightmare to the serious skier. 
One must put up with them oneself to get a good 
film but must never inflict them on one’s com- 
panions. 

Clifford. STEPHEN R. SOUTHALL. 

Kodak’s views on this phenomenon would be 
interesting, and we suggest our correspondent sends 
them a sample reel. They might be able to reproduce 
the effect in a cold chamber. The apparent coarser 
grain must, we think, be due to reticulation in the 
gelatin. The difficulty in projection is most likely 
due to a change in the base. It may well be that the 
coming Mylar bases will put an end to this part of the 
trouble. 

Camera rattling invariably occurs when there is a 
change of film-in-gate friction with extremes of 
temperature, cold, hot or just moist. We have noted 
the change of tone with many cameras. What happens 
is that the claw reacts more sharply at each engage- 
ment and the drive mechanism reacts to the shock. 

With regard to the use of an exposure meter under 
difficult conditions, we agree that it is best to get to 
know the general level of exposure needed and then 
to use one’s judgment. This level should be arrived at 
by using the Invercone with the Weston and the 
incident light method. 


“* Live’’ Projectors 
YOUR correspondent, Mr. Arthur Brookhouse, who 
received an electric shock from his projector, may 
have 13 years’ bound volumes of A.C.W., but he 
evidently doesn’t read and digest all the excellent 


Letters for publication are welcomed, but the Editor does not 
necessarily endorse the views expressed. Address: “* Amateur 
Cine World,” 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


exchanged here 


articles in them! Since the advent of suppressors, 
we amateurs have had a “shocking” time, though 
no one would deny their value and importance. 
Several months ago A.C.W. published an article 
with diagrams showing the different types of sup- 
pressors used in cine projectors, and the author 
pointed out very clearly the conditions under which 
a projector casing could become “‘live.”” The fact 
that a replacement projector showed the same fault 
almost proves my point. 

We amateur projectionists in our varied activities 
have of necessity to improvise and get the show going 
regardless of inadequate electrical facilities. I find 
a screwdriver neon tester a “must,” and if I have to 
po two-pin socket, reversing the plug does the 
trick. 

I have been a reader of A.C.W. for the past 11 
years, and although I am not so wildly enthusiastic 
about cine as of yore (in an active sense) I still find 
it intensely absorbing; but more technical articles, 
please, for the handymen who need to save on 
accessories! 
Streatham. 


A Movie Maker in New York 


THE FOUR issues of A.C.W. which we recently 
requested have arrived, and we are most grateful 
to you for sending them. Nothing can be more 
frustrating to the dedicated A.C.W. reader than 
the comments in issues he does have‘about articles in 
issues which he has missed. So we plunged into the 
four issues with thoroughly whetted appetites and 
we have—belatedly—some comments on the 
material in them. 

1. “Why I Changed’’: we switched last year to a 
Nizo S2R because it is one of the few sprocket-fed 
8mm. cameras. It took only a few days to become 
accustomed to loading a sprocketed camera, and 
we now can load as quickly and smoothly as any 
amateur with “easy sprocketless loading.’ We 
now read with a pleasant feeling of superior 
detachment the agonised articles on the problem 
of picture steadiness with 8mm.; ours are as steady 
as lantern slides. We suggest an 8mm. revolution 
for more sprockeied cameras. 

2. We were most interested in the comments of 
the readers who recently passed through New 
York’s Grand Central station since we now live 
only four short blocks from there. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that we have not yet tried a shot of the 
giant Kodachrome. Should any other A.C.W. 
readers find themselves in New York, we would be 
delighted to see them. Our telephone number can 
be obtained from the Directory—known as “In- 
formation” in America. 

Exploring the amateur film world of New York 
is a fascinating experience—sometimes frustrating 
and sometimes exciting. Tracking down titling 
and editing equipment can be frustrating. The 
shops do not seem to regard such equipment as 
important, and the assistants are frequently poorly 
informed about it. 

But it is exciting to find small bits and pieces, 
of the sort one can comb London for without 
success, easily available at low prices. Some 
stores have bins of assorted hardware—lens caps, 
lens hoods, filter cases, cable releases, wrist straps, 
accessory shoes, and odd shaped bits of metal— 
which the customer can paw through to his heart’s 
content, with prices on most of these items running 


BRENDAN LAW. 
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well under 10s. There are huge boxes of used but 
good camera cases; you turn them over till you find 
the one you want. Lighting equipment is varied 
and inexpensive. Bar-lights have been in use for 
some time, and we picked up a good one for the 
equivalent of 28s. Tripods are cheaper than they are 
in London; for some reason there is a great fad for 
centre column tripods which can be run up and down 
with a hand crank, and some stores seem to stock 
no other model. 

We bought a most useful gadget: a reflex viewer 
which works on an extremely simple principle. It 
is built around a tilted one-way mirror, the type 
which reflects on one side but is like clear glass on 
the other. The viewer fits it over the lens which “‘sees”’ 
through the clear glass side without any alteration 
in iris settings. The mirrored side reflects anything 
in front of the camera up through the gadget’s 
viewfinder, which is masked for 10mm. and 13mm. 
lenses. 

Filming in New York requires several changes in 
habits. Nearly every winter week brings at least 
two or three days of clear skies and bright sunshine, 
and our old “grab the shot while the sun is out” 
panic is disappearing. We have sternly to suppress 
a temptation to tilt among the tall buildings. 
Shooting colour among the skyscrapers has its 
headaches; even on the sunniest days at Jeast half 
of, any street is in shadow. The American amateur 
does not seem to be harassed with extensive restric- 
tions against tripods in public places, but he does 
not seem to use the tripod as much as the British 
amateur. 

There is certainly nothing in America to touch 
A.C. W., and we still look forward to it every month 
for advice, information and entertainment. 

New York, 16. ALLEN R. DODD, JR. 


Part Exchanges 

HOW some dealers (perhaps I should say most 
dealers) expect to—and generally do—get it all 
their own way! I refer to “Shop Talk” (April) 
wherein the author brazenly confesses that he 
expects to make 33} per cent. profit on a second- 
hand camera. I don’t know much about the trade, 
but surely this must be a higher percentage than on 
a new camera? 

While I realise that he is referring to the part 
exchange of one second-hand item for another, I 
would like to raise another aspect: I entirely fail to 
see why a dealer should expect to make a profit 
on a second-hand article which he part-exchanges 
for a new one, since his profit is made on the new 
item and the same total value will be made up when 
he sells the second-hand one. Even when that 
second-hand article itself becomes part of a further 
part-exchange deal, the value is, as it were, carried 
forward all the time... 

On second thoughts, though, he does have to keep 
handling the second-hand item, and pay his staff and 
rates and electricity bills, poor fellow, so perhaps we 
should allow him a little! I do feel, though, quite 
seriously, that he should be satisfied in such cases 
with a maximum of, say, 10 per cent. 

Is 9-Smm. on the way out? I don’t know, but 
when I recently tried to dispose of a 9-Smm. camera 
in very fine condition (a Dekko de Luxe with metal 
case), I wrote, among others, to two firms who 
regularly advertise part-exchanges, asking what they 
would offer in part-exchange for new goods which I 
would buy from them: neither had the common 
courtesy to reply. Needless to say, they will never 
get any further business from me! 

I need hardly say that A.C.W. is a very fine 
magazine and I eagerly look forward to its publica- 
tion date each month. 


High Wycombe. D. TUCKER. 


Lonely Island 


1 HAVE read every copy of A.C.W. since I first had 
access te a cine camera (unfortunately this was only 
last August), and as I read every edition almost 
from cover to cover, I read the article on The Little 
Island. 1 immediately wanted to go and see it, but 
I missed it at the Curzon cinema, so I telephoned 
to assorted people, including the B.F.Il. and Rank 
ss to find out when and where I could 
O so. 

I found that the only place that it was being 
shown at was Kensington, but when I reached the 
cinema I was told that it had proved so unpopular 
that it had been taken off after the first performance, 
after being booed loudly, and that a number of 
people had asked for their money back. I pointed 
out to the cashier in the box-office that the film 
had been highly praised by many people, and had 
been highly successful at Cannes. She replied: 
““What as—a children’s film?” 

I am sure there must be many others who will be 
distressed to find that they will not be able to see 
this film, if they missed it at the Curzon. How can 
British cinema audiences show such lack of under- 
standing of such an evidently brilliant film? 
London, W.8. JULIAN WHITE. 


Amusement or Self-Expression ? 
WITHOUT wishing to prolong my argument with the 
“long hairs,” I should like to explain and amplify a 
remark in my last letter which appears to have been 
misunderstood. When I said that, to the technically - 
minded amateur, the finished film was “‘not all that 
important,” I did not mean that he made films 
without any thought of showing them! I was 
merely trying to point out the difference between 
his attitude and that of the man with something to 
say, to whom the completed film and its impact on 
the audience were of supreme importance. 

I see nothing in this to suggest that the tech- 
nician’s film should not be entertaining—that is 
largely a matter of technique. But he does not 
embark upon it saying to himself, ‘I must try to 
communicate my feelings on this subject to others.” 
He says, “This story sounds amusing (or exciting, 
or interesting) and it should be fun to make.” 

The question seems to be, is a man wasting his 
time if he chooses to amuse himself rather than to 
express himself? And I happen to feel that it is 
rather impertinent of Mr. Hill to say that he is. 
Hastings. G. SIMPSON. 


No Excuse 

ONE would think that there could be no greater 
condemnation of a film than to call upon its maker 
to explainit. (Broken Images, April A.C.W.) Surely 
the essence of film making is to convey information 
by means of moving pictures, with sound if neces- 
sary; and however high-minded the theme, if the 
film fails to make its message clear to the audience, 
one would think that its technique was lacking in 
some respect. But apparently the method today is 
to label the film “‘experimental’’ and if audiences 
complain that they cannot understand it, call them 
morons, but never, never blame the film. 

But what is this important message which Broken 
Images attempts to convey? The evils of drink? 
But even after reading the “explanation” I am still 
not sure. To me, the film appeared to be a collec- 
tion of painfully overlong shots of a drunken man’s 
early morning impressions. (And to think they 
wanted a camera with a longer run than 30 seconds!) 


Is this man supposed to be an habitual drunkard? 
Or had he just been out on a bender with the boys? 

It is inevitable that many experimental films will 
not be liked, but there is no excuse for their not 
being understood. 
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In the same issue I was rather surprised at Derek 
Hill's condemnation of amateur film audiences for 
complaining of such things as hairs in the gate. 
One of the failings of many amateur films today is 
the absence of technique—the same _ technique 
which a professional takes for granted, not as a 
means to an end, but as a sound foundation on 
which to base the telling of the story. 

Swindon. R. LEIGHFIELD. 


Colour Screen for Monochrome 
BRING Out from retirement the monochrome travel 
films you are sick of seeing and try this: 

Get a piece of good drawing paper (any screen 
size) and your son’s school water colours. Danioen 
well the surface and, commencing at the top, wash 
on a fairly strong cobalt blue. A little further down, 
but merging into the blue, wash on a little crimson 
lake, roughly cloud-shaped. You should now be 
about halfway down the paper. Next put on a 
wash of chrome yellow, followed by one of Hooker's 
green. Continue down the sheet with a wash of 
yellow ochre, followed by touches of red, green and 
yellow (or other colours). 

Do not make straight blocks of colour. For the 
finishing touch, take a piece of wet sponge and 
gently disperse all hard edges. By trial and error 
you will arrive at the exact strength and combina- 
tion of the colours you desire. 

Now project your monochromes and you will be 
amazed at the result. My husband and I are now 
enjoying travel films we had consigned to limbo. 
On this colour screen, too, the woolliness of many 
8mm. black and white films from colour originals 
is much less noticeable. 


Kincardine B. R. DAVIDSON (MRS.). 


The Things They Say 
THREE of the four ““‘Things They Say” at the foot of 
ee anonymous dealer’s entertaining “Shop Talk” 
ar witness to the innocence of his customers. 
One, surely, reveals the same quality in the dealer 
himself. 

The sandwiching between obvious howlers of so 
reasonable a request as “Do you keep pencils for 
writing the titles on films?” can mean only that the 
dealer does not keep pencils for writing the titles 
on films. It is time he did. Wax pencils are handy 
things. 

They are inter alia widely used for identifying 
leaders and, in professional circles, for cueing the 
cutting copy for a commentator—the point being 
that they make bold marks (black or coloured) 
which can be wiped off with a rag, leaving no trace 
on the film. 

Until supplies arrive at “‘109,” perhaps the dealer 
could advise future inquirers to ask for a China- 
graph at the nearest stationer’s shop. 

London, W.C.1. BRIAN WATKINSON. 
Editor, Film User. 

Being maneuvred into a position in which one tries 
to explain a joke is highly embarrassing, and explain- 
ing it to a gifted colleague who himself has so nice a 
turn of wit still more so—particularly when one has a 
horrid suspicion that it might not be a joke after all! 
But we thought the innocent customer was wanting 
titles for projection. Of course, we wholeheartedly 
endorse Mr. Watkinson’s advocacy of the China- 
graph. We use it ourselves and so, we are glad to 
note, do an increasing number of Ten Best entrants. 


Challenge 
H. J. MARTEN-SMITH Challenges 8mm. users to show 
him films which will equal the definition of 9-5mm. 
taken and projected on cheap equipment. I hope 
he himself will take up the challenge that is offered 
by any cine dealer in London. 


Lewes. R. WINTER. 


8mm. and 95mm. from 16mm. 
1 GATHER from advertisements in A.C.W. that there 
is available plenty of Government Surplus 16mm. 
film stock, originally intended for use as a negative, 
which can, in fact, be used as reversal and processed 
to give a positive ready for projection. Does this 
not make an opening on the market for a simple 
device which would slit and re-perforate this stock 
as 9-5mm., or more simply give the additional 
sprocket hole perforations of a double-eight ? 

If designed simply, for use in total darkness, the 
cost should not be very great—or is there already 
such a gadget? 

Dunoon. PETER R. G. MENZIES. 

Yes, but it is not available commercially. Some 
package film firms have used one. 


A Question of Servicing 

SOUND TRACK’S moan under the heading, “A 
Question of Servicing” (March), may apply to some 
districts but we think his generalisation is too 
sweeping. We have entered our 25th year of trading, 
and our business is still expanding because we 
make a feature of doing just what your corre- 
spondent says is not done for the average amateur: 
customers (old and new) write, telephone or call— 
seldom do they fail to gain access to a competent 
representative. When that happens it is because 
every technical member of the staff is already 
engaged, either on our premises, or the customer’s, 
providing service. 

Nevertheless, we lose a lot of business because 
it seems to be a common practice for those about to 
buy cine apparatus, tape recorders, etc., to come to 
us for technical advice and/or demonstrations, 
prior to placing the order with a firm whose only 
“service” is the cutting of prices. 

R. COLWYN WOOD. 
Sound-Film Services. 


Shutter Pull-down 
ir the shutter pull-down speed of cine cameras 
were to be speeded up. the exposure time per frame 
would become unduly long. With a hand-held 
camera we are already on the practical limit at 
16 f.p.s. with an exposure time of 1/32 second. Any 
increase would result in blurring of each frame: this 
would become apparent on projection as a loss of 
definition. 
Barnehurst. 


Cardiff. 


Vv. M. PETERS. 


Old Master 

1 Was amused by the statement in ‘Putting You in 
the Windscreen Picture’ by E. H. Butler and S. C. 
Kirby (April), that attachments have been available 
for three years. I have in front of me a copy of the 
now defunct American magazine, Movie Makers, in 
which is a description of the Goerz Cine-Panor 
lens giving a panoramic picture by using the squeeze 
print method, and available to amateurs. The 
date of the magazine? 1931! 


Hayle. W. C. D. PHILP. 


B.F.I. 8mm. Library 

I SHOULD like to express my gratitude to the British 
Film Institute for their interest in my letter and for 
the information supplied with regard to their 
8mm. film library. The B.F.I. has shown consider- 
able initiative in providing a selection of good 8mm. 
films, and I can unhesitatingly recommend this 
library to anyone who requires prompt attention, 
good prints of really excellent films, and helpfulness 
in every way. I trust we may look forward to the 
continued expansion of the library, and to increased 
awareness of its activities. 


Cambridge. M. J. PLEETWOOD. 
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The Amateur Cine World Ten Best Films of 1958 


The 
Street 


By J. B. GRAINGER 


162ft., 8mm., monochrome, 
Bolex B8, Weston II meter, 
author. 
THE FAMOUS Middlesex Street market in all its bustle 
and vigour, packed by milling crowds who are 
shown to be composed of individuals. Market day 
dawns drear and bleak. A few human derelicts 
drift by as the first carts rumble on the scene, piled 
with the scaffolding and impedimenta of the stalls. 

The stalls are set up and plentifully dressed. The 
trickle of sightseers becomes a flood. They scurry 
along with baskets, they listen stolidly to the 
harangue of the hucksters, flock round the booths. 
The three card trickster displays his art, a trio of 
Teddy Boys swagger purposefully through the 
throng, a one-armed man dances a ji 

And now it is time for the stalls to we dismantled. 
The sweepers and the dust cart move in. A slow 
moving ancient peers in the gutters, searching for 


sound-on-tape (music only), 
no tripod, titles lettered by 


scraps. A woman rummages through the dustbins. 
Another market day is over. 

This remarkable exposition of market life and 
characters is built up of vividly revealing shots which 
are at times even reminiscent of Skid Row. It has 
a shape dictated by the time element, but the 
characters, shrewdly observed, are timeless. 
Probably because of the exigencies of filming, many 
of the shots are too short—an unlikely fault to urge 
against an amateur film—and though this contri- 
butes to the atmosphere of incessant busyness, it 
lessens the impact of some of the apt juxtapositions: 
for example, the shots of the “laughter” stall, 
followed by a shot of an apathetic, lugubrious 
individual. But the probing camera, capturing 
people off guard as, intent on bargaining, being 
persuaded to spend or resisting blandishment, they 
eddy like a river in spate down the Street, has 
produced a human document of compelling interest. 





are two of them. 


He has also made two 


myself,” he says. His cine interests 


Brian 
Grainger 


TWENTY-YEAR-OLD Brian Grainger is 
a B.B.C. film projectionist but hopes 
to rise to cameraman. The Street 
might well assist him to that eminence. 
He has been making films for three 
years. Sunday in London (Gold Star) 
and Edmonton Carnival (Four Star) 


films for a children’s day nursery and 
the usual family and holiday pictures. 
All these are on 8mm., but he has 
assisted in the production of 16mm. 
films made by his club, St. James at 
Bowes F.U. His work on _ these 
included assistance with the editing 
and sound recording of Landmark 
(about the building of Wood Green’s 
town hall, made at the invitation of 
the Council), producing The Twenty- 
Fifth Year (in celebration of the 
district's silver jubilee) and editing and 
help with the directing of The Young 
Puppeteers, 8mm. ( “hece Star). 


Urged on by Club 

Theexperience gained from participa- 
tion in these films is not the only bene- 
fit he has derived from club member- 
ship. It was the members who urged 
him to enter for the Ten Best. “They 
had more faith in me than I had in 


are first, photography, second, editing. 
In his view, editing is particularly 
important in amateur films because so 
few are adequately scripted. 

He used to regard titling and record- 
ing as necessary evils, but has changed 
his mind about the evil of titling since 
he bought a titler (until then he used 
the camera on a tripod and the captions 
on the floor). His animated viewer he 
acquired in part-exchange for a still 
camera (“a transaction I have never 
regretted’’). 

8mm. colour film, in his opinion, 
is used indiscriminately and with- 
out regard for whether the subject 
needs colour, merely because the stock 
is no dearer than black and white. (The 
Street is in monochrome.) His main 
interest is in documentary films, and 
his own incursions into this genre 
have to a certain extent been influenced 
by Free Cinema. 





Star Awards 


8mm. Gold Star 
Bella Venezia by O. Riesel (300ft., c., t.). 
Golgotha by Piccadilly F.G. (200ft., s.). 
Mill Engines by Peter Boocock (420ft., t 
Night Alarm by Enfield C.C. (110ft.). 
Quite Harmless by Dr. Vincent A. Wager, Durban 
(300ft., c., t.). 
Sunday In London by J. B. Grainger (130ft., c., t.). 


16mm. Gold Star 
Brick Lane by Sandford Productions (700ft., s.o.f.). 
€ ar ap Skies byJohn A. Greaves and Miles Biggs 
(450ft., C., t.). 
Bachented "Garden by J. P. Fitzgerald, Toronto 
(400ft., c., t. 
Moses in Egypt by Gordon School F.S. (450ft., c., t.). 
Over the Hills from Towyn by Ronald English, 
A.R.P.S. (640ft., c., 5.0.f.). 


Abbreviations used: ei 
sound-on-film; t: tape. Unless otherwise indicated, films are silent. 


c: colour; d: disc; s: stripe; s.o.f.: optical 


Paper aera ce: Models by Arthur Kingsbury 

U420ft.. 

Plestinanie se 7 A. O’ Neill, Dunedin, New Zealand 
(200ft., c., t.). 

Summer Holiday by Philip Grosset (430ft., s.o.f.). 

The Boy and The oe by Percival Rubens, 
Johannesburg (600ft., c., t. 

The Happy Wanderers by The Eagle Film Unit 
(900ft., €., S.). 


8mm. Four Star 
A Day in the Country by Jonathan Ingrams (300ft., 
c. and b. & w., 8.). 
Animated Alphabet by Roger Moon C0, c.). 
Crystallisation by K. F. Jupp (120ft., 
Edmonton Carnival by J. B. Grainger “Usp C154.) 
Energy Unbounded by Ken Rolf (200ft., t.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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Vienna 
Today 


By OSCAR RIESEL 


400ft., 8mm., colour, sound-on-tape (commentary and 
music), Bolex C8, Weston meter, Schiansky tripod, titles 
lettered by author 


A TRAVEL film which puts a personal point of view 
is sufficiently rare to command attention, even if 
technically it leaves something to be desired. When 
the technique is expertly related to the theme, as in 
Vienna Today, it provides assurance of an unusu- 
ally interesting production. 

In this film, the city is revisited by an exile with 
a deeply felt memory of the past. He has eyes not 
only for the impressive new buildings. He also 
searches out the ruins of the old. In his ears are not 
only the lilting strains of Strauss waltzes played in 
gay beer gardens. He also hears, echoing down the 
ears, cries in the ghettos, The smartly groomed 

iennese gaze at the gaily dressed shop windows. 
He seeks out the men and women who might talk 


about an earlier time. But always, he comments 
bitterly, while ae ak abhorrence, they explain 
that there was nothing they could have done. 

Never again must Vienna stoop to such shameful- 
ness, for it is indeed a fair city, and the beauty of it 
he shows with a practised hand and a thoroughness 
that finally conde to become a little exhausting. 
The coverage is, in fact, remarkable. It has the 
conscientiousness of a guidebook, and scenes and 
commentary (in an acceptably accented voice) are 
all well blended. The place, the face, a glance at 
economics, all have their turn. 

Had the personal attitude been marked through- 
out, instead of informing only certain sections, the 
film would have had a stronger appeal. As it is, 
there is a tendency towards the clichés of the 
professional travelogue, and the length comes 
perilously near to ing excessive. But it is a 
production which impresses. 





of the commentaries he had valuable 


THE AUTHOR was born in Vienna in 
1924 and came to this country in 1938. 
He is the proprietor of a coffee bar and 
restaurant, called, one is not surprised 
to learn, ‘The Danube.” He started 
8mm. movie making three years ago 
with a 450ft. travelogue dealing 
mainly with the South of France, and 
thereafter decided to use his camera 
all the year round. 

Three half-hour films on London 
followed, and then came a thriller, 
The Anniversary, which gained Three 
Stars in the 1957 Ten Best, a success 
which fired him to acquire right away 
a Bolex Synchromat and tape recorder 


help from David Bardell who, he says, 
“put my thoughts into words.” 

Among the factors contributing to 
the success of Vienna Today are two 
very significant ones: Vienna is the 
city of his birth, and on his holiday 
there he treated the filming not as a 
holiday exercise but as a job of work, 
setting aside four full days for it—and 
forgetting about the camera for the 
rest of the time. 

He did the same thing for Bella 
Venezia (three days’ shooting in 
Venice) which wins a Gold Star, He 
is now engaged on a melodrama. 


Oscar Riesel 


and to add music, effects and commen- 
tary to all his films. 


His ambition: to see one of his films 


In the preparation on 





Star Awards 


(Continued from previous page) 


Jam Session by Joe Kay (80ft., c., d.). 
Modern Haymaking by T. H. Pettit (225ft., c., t.). 
Per Augusta Ad Augusta by Robert Jones (150ft., c., 


t.). 
Pipeline by Enfield C.C. (100ft.). 
Shekels and Shells by Roger Moon (85/t., c.). 
The Mirror by Fiveways Group (280ft.). 
Two and Two Make Five by J. R. = a C:, 8.) 
Us Four And It by Lea Films (125ft., 


95mm. Four Star 
Take Your Partner by Keith Hodkinson (175ft.). 


16mm, Four Star 
Englishman's a. by John Daborn and John 
Kerby (300ft., c., s.0.f.). 
Erreur, Soldat by 'R. Milord, Belgium (270ft., 
Handle With Care by Quorum Films (250ft., ; ). 
Health and Beauty by Francis Haveron (450/t., c ) 
Insectaphobia by ian and Hilda Lowe, N.S.W., 
Australia (S00ft., c., t.). 
Juke Box by Herman Wuyts (900ft., s.o.f.). 
Midwinter by Philip Jenkinson (400ft., s.o.f.). 
Mist In My Face by Julius and Bianca Sergay, 
Johannesburg (250ft., c., t.). 
New Rhythm by James Northcott (700ft., c., s.o.f.). 
Nine To Four by King’s College School F.S. (650ft., 
s.0.f.). 


Operation Daffodil by 2nd Lt. A. Kaulins (800ft., 
S.0. 

Pearls and Swine by Queen's University of Belfast 
F.S. (200ft., c., 8.). 

Piccadilly Circus by Nat Crosby (800ft., c., t.). 

Plas Gwynant by West Bromwich C.S. (500ft., t.). 

Prelude to the Dance by Stoke-on-Trent A.C.S. 
(600ft., s.0.f.). 

Roman Villa by Betty and Ian Lauder (650ft., c., 8.). 

Sentinels of the Surf by — McLeod, Dunedin, 
New Zealand (420ft., c., t.) 

Solitude by Herman Wuyts (500ft., s.0.f.). 

Sphiaxresl No. 8 by Liverpool University F.U. (349ft., 


0.f.). 
The ivenids Exhibition by R. Perry and K. J. Mills 
(270ft., c., t.). 
The Field of Red by Peter Watkins (800ft., t.). 
The Line and the Circle by Francis Haveron (450ft.). 
Three Belgian Belfries by M. L. Nathan (673ft., c., 
$.0.f.). 


8mm. Three Star 
Bang You're Dead by Broken Hill C.C., N. Rhodesia 
(110ft., ¢., t.). 
High and Dry by Broken Hill C.C., N. Rhodesia 
(360ft., c., t.) 
Home and Ps _ = C.S. (200ft.). 
copy - 64 16mm. film). 


(8mm. 


Italian Holiday by W. B. J. Higgins (210ft., nN 
Just Our Cup of Tea by D. Hakes (75ft., c., 
Memories of Autumn by J. M. Lewis (85ft., ie 5. 
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Could This 
Be You? 


By PLANET FILM i : 
SOCIETY 
| 
650ft., 16mm., monochrome, sound-on-film, Ensign 
Kinecam, Weston meter, various tripods, titles by Barbara 
Siedlecka. 


AN eloquent a of reporting, this film describes 
the work of the Children’s League with a clarity and 
breadth of treatment which give it considerable 
appeal, but perhaps its most significant virtue is the 
wholly delightful commentary spoken by the child 
whose adventures provide the thread on which the 
production is strung. This is entirely free of adult 
phraseology and thinking, and yet contrives to be 
fully informative in a completely acceptable way. 
The boy undergoes an operation for appendicitis, 
and tells what he saw in the hospital and of the 
things the League has done. Much of the film was 
shot in the Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Children, 
but scenes of the Queen’s visit to the Banstead 
branch (‘to see how the children were getting 


along”) are neatly introduced. The boy gives a 
pleasingly unaffected performance, and the shrewd 
eye of the director has marked some poignant scenes, 
notably the ward at visiting time and the gym- 
nasium where tiny cripples are taught to walk. 

So admirably factual is it and smoothly produced 
that one feels there is scarcely anything else which 
could be told with advantage, but in fact there is 
a surprising omission. “‘Have you joined the 
Children’s League? I’m going to,”’ the boy volun- 
teers at the close. But what the League is and what 
it does besides present amenities to hospitals is not 
disclosed. Possibly the film was intended to be 
shown when a member of the organisation could be 
present to enrol members and give such information 
as might be required. The lack of this does not 
impair one’s enjoyment and appreciation, but the 
film would do a still better job 4 or its sponsors were 
these details to be added. 





95mm. 
Yeomans’ 


same year—1942—he 


library films provided John 
entry into cine. 


due to Yeomans, and volunteers very 
little information about his own cine 


In_ the 
activities other than that he works in 


acquired a 


16mm. camera and spent two years 
making his first documentary, on school 
activities. He has made two or three 
attempts to get into the film industry 
but says he has now thought better of it. 

He is particularly interested in sound 
recording (he is a member of the 
British Sound Recording Association) 
and has developed a tape sync. system. 


16mm. and is Chairman of Planet 
F.S. (which, anyway, we knew) and 
began with 9-Smm. in 1935. 

This is Planet’s third “‘ Oscar ”’ win. 
They first reached this eminence before 
the war with Refuge, a film about 
World War I, and it is convincing proof 
of their virility that their later successes 
should have been gained by almost 


Much of the success of Could This Be 
You?, which he directed, he ascribes 
Freeman’s 
it’s practically all 


John Yeomans 
to Leslie 
Freeman says no, 


entirely different teams, for few of the 
founder members are still active in the 
society. Their second Ten Best film, 


camerawork. 
Open Your Eyes, was a documentary. 





Oh What a Day! by G. F. Hughes (100ft., t.) 

Oh What a Night! by F. A. Key (100ft., c.). 

Palinuro Holiday by Mrs. Kay Tompsett (270ft., c.). 

Repair Outfit by Dennis B. Cox (140ft., c.). 

Royal Malay Wedding by Harry Miller, Kuala 
Lumpur (200ft., c.). 

Run For It by Paul Hansard (50ft., t.). 

Sunday in Suburbia by G.S.O. F.U. (100ft., c 

Teddy Bear by E. C. Pullon, N. Rhodesia (66ft., c., t.). 

The Gardener by A. J. W. and R. H. W. Brook 
(145ft.). 

The Last Episode by Robert Smith (190ft., c.). 

The River by A. S. McCrum (150ft.). 

The Scream by Dr. W. A. Sultana and V. Lungaro 
Mifsud, Malta (230ft., t.). 

The Young Puppeteers by St. James at Bowes F.U. 
(119ft., c., t.). 

Theft by W. T. Letty (50ft.). 

Lhe | Time by D. G. Lowe (55ft., c.). 

Welfare State by Hastings C.C. (125ft., 


9-Smm. Three Star 


Safe Deposit by Roger Burgess (300ft.). 
Snowflakes by Paul R. Carnell (65ft., c., 


16mm. Three Star 
An Episode of Summer &y Dr. Jain Dunnachie 
(390ft., c., t.). 
Ballycashel Ferry by R. M. C. Bigham (960ft., s.o.f.). 
Brian’s Secret by Horsley’s Green School (1,113ft., 


5.0.f.). 


S.). 
Coast and Cottage by Betty and Ian Lauder (360ft., 
ss, hh 


— Rhythm by L. Van Maelder, Belgium (68ft., c., 


t.). 
Enquire Within by Derek Raby, Ethel Ward and 
Norman Wilkie (440ft.). 
Hide and Seek by Barrie Thomas (350ft., c., t.). 


Home, Sweet Home by D. W. Reed (200ft., Cs Bd 
Hungry Land by James Ginnell (Af. C., $.0. f). 
Illegal by K. T. Group (150ft., t.) 

March of the Royal Mile by 7. B. Sansom (400ft., c., 


t.). 

Narcissus by Viking F.U. (340ft., c., s.0.f.). 

Neptune’s Diadem by Richard Neall, M.B.E., M.A. 
(400ft., c., 8.0.f.). 

Our Father by R. C. Irvine, Auckland, New Zealand 
(225ft., c., $.0.f.). 

Over the Sea to Skye by F. E. Hutt (350ft., c.). 

Reflections on the 139th Psalm by Radley College 
F.S. (442ft., c., 8.). 

Rocky Bay by Peter Bowen (240ft., c.). 

Shorty by J. H. Falconer (400ft., c., t.). 


(Continued on 
next page) 


A scene from “Could 
his Be You?” 





The Case 


By T. NUNN 


monochrome, sound-on-tape (music only), 


260ft., 16mrn 
Sixon meter, Cycle Wizard tripod, Letraset 


Ensign Kinecam, 
titling letters 
THE THEME of this unusual comedy is entirely 
cinematic and, indeed, could only adequately be 
expressed in pictures. On top of the world, a man 
strolls in the park. On the bench he makes for, 
somebody has left an attache case. The stroller 
takes it over to a park attendant who is spearing 
waste paper 

The attendant can’t be bothered to take charge 
of it. Can't the stroller see he’s busy? The stroller 
is equally adamant. He's not going to hump it over to 
the park lodge. He thrusts it on the attendant and 
strides off. The salvage executive, most irate, 
pursues him and pushes it into his hands. But 
now it has grown into a larger case. 

The man’s attempts to get rid of it are foiled 
every time—and every time the case becomes larger. 
Depositing it on a seat is no good. Someone help- 
fully runs after him with a bigger one. Leaving it in 
a public convenience doesn’t work. Struggling up 
the steps with a monster of a case, another helpful 
citizen intends to make sure that carelessness is not 
penalised and lost property is restored. When it is 


thrown over a wall in a derelict bomb site, a gigantic 
case is thrown back. And now the once immaculate 
stroller is dishevelled and distraught and ready to 
fight anyone who insists on doing the right thing by 
loading him with this monstrous incubus. 

It is far too unwieldy to carry. Hoisting it on to 
his shoulders, he staggers over the rubble, the 
target of a small boy with a catapult, the victim of 
a tough who trips him up, the unhappy disturber 
of the spooning of lovers. But relief is at hand. 
Attempting to cross a road, he is run over. The 
motorist scuttles off. 

But the desire to be helpful which had embar- 
rassed him in life has not been extinguished by his 
demise, for here is a young man running up to give 
succour. He darts a glance about him—and deftly 
removes the victim’s wallet. Now a friend has joined 
him. How to remove the corpse with proper decency 
and respect? They solemnly pack it into the case 
and stagger off with their burden. 

This admirably bizarre theme just lacks the 
necessary bizarre touch in the treatment, and a few 
minor incidents are, indeed, out of key, but the 
fantasy has point and wit and provides genuine 
laughs. 





TERRY NUNN, who scripted, directed, 


Pathe Baby, which was followed by a 
Motocamera de Luxe. 


He has also worked in various 
capacities on films made by Streatham 
C., of which he has been an active 


hotographed and edited The Case, is 
56 years old and works in the accounts 
department of a soft drinks manu- 
facturers. His entry into the cine world 
at the age of 14 can be regarded as 
unique, for he started by filling an 
extremely large number of exercise 
books with detailed shooting scripts 
for slapstick farces, It was not until 
six years later that he got his hands on 
his first cine camera, a hand-turned 


Eventually he decided to give up 
smoking and change over to 16mm, 
Now he owns a pre-war Ensign Auto- 
kinecam and an ancient Kodascope C, 
and continues to smoke. Over the 
past six years he has tried his hand at 
baby-on-the-lawn, holiday films, farce, 
documentary, imitation Norman Mac- 
laren and avant-garde. 

Star Progression 

Previous films include The Bat- 
Eared Lemon Drop, a_ decidedly 
obscure incursion into the last men- 
tioned; but it had an air about it and 
gained One Star in the 1957 Ten Best. 
An earlier collaboration with Arthur 
Munsey produced Plug for Plopp, a 
parody of advertising idioms, (Three 
Stars.) 

A solo venture, Morning City, in- 
volved getting up at 4.30 a.m, for a 
fortnight in order to record impres- 
sions of early morning in the City of 
London. That gained Four Stars. 
He returned to the same locations a 
year later for The Case. 


member since it was started five years 
ago. And he is a member of the Grass- 
hopper Group. He says his ambition 
is to save up enough money for exer- 
cise books in which to write a shooting 
script from James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

Arthur Munsey, leading actor in 
The Case, also undertook the duties of 
production manager and looked after 
players, properties and transport. In 
his late 30s, he is a sales representative 
for a firm making vulcanised fibre 
products (including the cases appearing 
in the film). 

Success as an amateur still photo- 
grapher led him to take up cine four 
years ago. From 8mm. he went over 
to 16mm., but after a little while 
returned to 8mm. and regular meals. 
He, too, is a member of Streatham 
C.C. Although an all-rounder, he 
specialises in make-up and in what he 
describes as his own demented style 
of acting; even so, he is still not clear 
what “avant-garde” means. 





Star Awards 


(Continued from previous page) 


Farnborough Air Show by E. Ey (200ft., c.). 
Genesis by R. A. W ‘hitson (45ft., 
How To Sleep by Joe Kay (S0ft., 


Silk Screen Printing by R. C. Miller (200ft., c.) 


S.0.G. by Centre F.U. (140ft., t 
Terminus by F. Vande Wauwer, 


Belgium (360ft., 


5.0.f.). 

The Brothers Grim by Robert Hathaway and P. G. 
Coates (1 50ft., t.). 

This Is Repertory by Peter Wilson (675ft.). 

You Thought It Was Easy by B.B.C. Film Club 
(200ft., s.0.f.). 


8mm. Two Star 


A Bob a Job by N. E. Crummy (100ft., c.) 
Birthday Cake by Arthur Ward (150ft., c 
Colour Fantasy by John Craig (70ft., ¢ 


(Continued on 
page 164) 


enlargement 
from “The Street,” 
8mm. “* Oscar” win- 
ning film featuring 
Middlesex Street 
market. 


Frame 








The Bottom 
of the Barrel | 
By M. H. BRADSELL 


_700ft., 16mm., monochrome, sound-on-film (lip sync. 
dialogue), Ensign Super Kinecam, Weston II meter, Nebro 
London tripod, Letraset titling letters. 


THIS comedy has a polish produced by an assured 
handling of technique which sets it above the general 
run of story films, but the technique is not used for 
itself alone—it apparently effortlessly contributes to 
the development of a plot of some originality. 
Three script writers are at a loss for a script. What 
about this? asks one of them. 

“This” is a lyrical scene by the seashore in which 
boy meets girl and dances with her, tripping along 
on the soft turf, springing across hillocks, in meas- 
ured time to the sound track. They dance well— 
these are not the hesitant attempts of players who 
dance merely because the script says so. Their pas 
de deux is indeed easy on the eye. 

But no! the scriptwriters protest. Its too 
familiar and cloying. More vigorous action is 
needed. This, then? A cellar in wartime France. 
The lieutenant and his sergeant probe around and 
believe themselves alone. Not so, there is the 
inevitable French girl, and n.c.o. and officer 
behave in the way established for them by British 
film tradition. 


“Tank” Battle 

Enemy “tanks” approach. Alone the lieutenant 
faces them. What if he has no gun? He raises his 
hand as though he were firing a Sten and reproduces 
its stutter verbally, scoring direct hits on the 
“tanks,”’ which burst into flames. 

No? No, too noisy. Then what about the good 
old-fashioned stuff which the mother of one of the 
scriptwriters used so much to enjoy? To the tinkle 
of an enthusiastically thumped piano, hero, heroine 
and villain go through the time-honoured routine 
in speeded-up motion. 

From the antique to the bang up-to-date. Hero 
and heroine are in a spaceship. She is the efficient, 
bespectacled assistant to the handsome young 
aviator, but when those glasses are removed, why, 


“You are a woman, Miss Smith, and I am a man!” 
cries the pilot in a thick American twang. They are 
able to savour the joy of this discovery when the 
space-ship blows a tyre and they have to pause 
awhile at a celestial lay-by. (Some planets are 
inhospitable. One bears a notice: No Parking. A 
notice on another is in Russian characters.) 

Something, alas! goes wrong. There is an explo- 
sion. A desolate seashore, not a soul in sight, but 
in the distance a huddle of something. It is the 
pilot, who lies prone on the sand. Wearily he drags 
himself to his feet and harangues the scriptwriters. 
He is fed up with them. Can't they make up their 
minds? He turns his back on them and, to the 
accompaniment of sombre music, stumbles doggedly 
on towards the sea, where an end shall be put to 
everything, including the film. 

Revenge on the Scriptwriters 

But listen! Romantic music now. Yes, there is 
the girl again. They embrace. The scriptwriters are 
most annoyed that the plot should have been taken 
out of their hands, but the young couple decide to 
have things their own way. Gaily they run off to 
London but are stopped in their tracks by the 
scriptwriters’ threats, turn and advance on them 
threateningly. Bursting into the room, they tear all 
the scripts to shreds. 

Some parts of the film fail to make full impact 
because they fall too far below the level of the 
originals they satirise. The old-time section, for 
example, is tedious. The scriptwriters, too, are not 
always entirely adequate. But the film has a gloss 
and a confidence which are exceptional, the photo- 
graphy is first-rate and the editing beautifully done; 
in particular the sound track, with lip syne. dia- 
logue and music, is a triumph. 

Yet no attempt was made to interlock tape 
recorder and camera, and a home-made blimp was 
used for the latter. The tapes were transferred to 
16mm. magnetic, edited, music discs laid on the film 
and two laid tracks mixed to produce a photographic 
negative. 





The cine bug first bit him when he 


appeal, and the 700ft. The Bottom of 
Barrel. 


M. H. 
Bradsell 


“ce the fact that I work as a film 
editor for United Motion Pictures,” 
says Michael Bradsell, “suggests that I 
have an unfair advanta: , | would like 
to point out that the films I am paid 
to work on and the films I make 
because I want to are so different in 
subject matter that my own personal 
efforts are just as exploratory and 
experimental as any amateur’s. 


was given an ancient—and pretty the 


nearly lethal—hand cranked 35mm. pro- 
jector for his 12th birthday, 14 years 
ago. He swapped it for a 95mm. 
Bingoscope, and when the novelty of 
Mickey Mouse and battles in extreme 
long shot of World War II palled, he 
bought a Pathe Motocamera de Luxe 
which was destined to undergo an 
endurance test lasting seven years. 


Holiday Film Prize 

About four years ago he changed to 
16mm., and in collaboration with a 
friend made a holiday film of the 
Norfolk Broads, which won them £15 
in a competition run by a travel agency. 
They used the money to finance a four- 
minute animated puppet film in 
Kodachrome, but though they were 
reasonably satisfied with it, he says he 
doubts if he will ever have the courage 
to tackle so many single exposures 
again. Next followed a five-minute 
satire on commercial television, too 
full of private jokes to have a wide 
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Despite the £15, he does not care for 
making holiday films or, indeed, being 
involved in any production which has 
not been thoroughly planned and 
scripted. Other betes noires are 
preoccupation with technicalities, pros- 
ceniums, gadgets for producing tape 
sync. and gauge rivalry (all three 
gauges, he adds, serve equally well for 
putting over the producer's i 
provided he has any). Apart from this, 
he says, he is quite easy to please. 
Mythical Technicians 

The cast, he points out, “deserve a 
look in because they not only had to 
put up with looking ridiculous in 
public but carried things about for me 
and generally made themselves useful.”” 
But the people whose names appear in 
the credits as responsible for photo- 
graphy and editing don’t exist, or 
rather, they have their being in Michael 
Bradsell. He added the names to swell 
the credits and give a Hollywood touch. 





The Man 
of Straw 


By GERALD EVANS 


S75ft., 16mm 
effects), recorded 
meter, Ilford tripoc 


monochrome, sound-on-tape (music and 
on Elizabethan, Kodak K camera, Ombrux 
1, home-made titler, Letraset titling letter. 


A RAGGED simpleton on a bench in a cemetery 
strips off the newspapers which cover him (and 
mysteriously reappear as soon as they have been 
ripped away) and stalks an aristocratic lady who 
emerges from an aristocratic car. A report in one 
of the papers had given him the idea—and a gun had 
been miraculously ready to hand in a bush above his 
head. 

Perhaps fearful of accosting her, he goes into a 
phone box and telephones her. Pausing in her 
stately promenade, she puts an ear trumpet to her 
ear as the bell rings. The tramp approaches her, but 
she deals with the situation firmly by felling him 
with her umbrella. He staggers through swaying 
streets and fetches up at an antique dealer’s. 

The dealer, held at pistol point, breaks away when 
the tramp is mesmerised by a picture of a mesmerist. 
Staggering out, the tramp arrives outside an 
undertaker's. A tall top-hatted figure in funeral 


black emerges and methodically takes his measure- 
ments, while a short top-hatted figure views the 
proceedings with relish through a telescope from 
an upper window. 

Back again in the cemetery, he is approached by 
an odd-looking individual who, bearing a placard, 
‘Prepare to meet thy doom,” plays a game of hide 
and seek among the tombstones. The herald of 
doom thrusts a bomb into his protesting hands. It 
explodes ... but it is only a Roman candle set off 
by two boys we have seen at the beginning. They 
uncover the man of straw who lies sprawled on the 
bench and is revealed as a guy. Hoisting him on to 
their cart, they wheel him away. 

Eccentric, wildly original, The Man of Straw has 
an air about it and a clearly defined quality of 
imagination which gives substance to the fantasy, 
but it needs cutting. The ending, in particular, is 
too long drawn out—the joke is over before the 
film—and the boys are wooden; but in its successful 
evocation of a crazy atmosphere which suspends 
belief but does not forfeit continued interest, it 
commands attention. 





THE LEGAL profession has hogged most 
of the parts in The Man of Straw. The 
cast includes three barristers, two 
bachelors of law and two law students, 
and at one time there was a fourth 
barrister in a sequence which was 
discarded in the final editing. (“Man 
of Straw’”’ is legal jargon for a pauper, 
but the use of the term for the title 
carries other implications.) 

The director, Gerald Evans, is 
also—one need scarcely add—a mem- 
ber of the profession. He is a barrister 
at law and is 36 years old. This is his 
second completed film and, he says, 
was entered in the competition as a 
reconnaissance piece before a serious 
assault was atter mpted on the Ten Best 
citadel. He still finds it difficult to an “Oscar. 


believe that it should have carried off 


His first film was a baby-on-the- 
lawn exercise made shortly after he 
bought a camera in the summer of 
1956. The problem of gauge has never 
bothered him. “16mm. is better than 
any other gauge, and let’s have no 
nonsense about other things being 
equal and all the rest of it. Cost 
doesn’t worry me unduly,” he tells us, 
“because all my work is done on 
ex-Government stock.”’ 

Willy Williams, who takes the 
leading role in the film, is a design artist, 
and claims to be 46 years old and to 
have obtained his education from the 
backs of cigarette cards. Carlo Martelli, 
who collaborated on the sound track, 
is a gifted 23-year-old composer with 
major works to his credit. 


Gerald Evans 





Star Awards 


(Continued from page 162) 


Lakeland Farm by Stanley S. Ellam (350ft., c 
Lanark by H. J. Blackie (200ft., c., t.). 

Noelty by G. R. Brandon (50ft., c.). 

No Luck for Tony by Ken Ferguson (400ft.). 
Operation Expo by J. Stanley Mairs (400ft., c 
Rose of China by Jan A. Baldwin (200ft., c., t.). 
Spring in the Air by Donald A. Day (125ft., c., t 
tard by E. D. Harris (125ft., c.). 


Than Meets The Eye by Peter Burdett (250ft., c., t.). 

The Fascinating Line by Robert Jones (135ft., c.). 

The Man and the Snake by Potters Bar C.S. (90ft.). 

The Ungentle Sport by W. B. J. Higgins (140ft.). 

What Dreams May Come by Staple Hill Boys’ 
School Drama Club (30ft.). 

Yule Tied by Roger Moon (85ft., c.). 


95mm. Two Star 
Coined Trouble by K. N. Wraige (175ft., c.) 
Zat by Paul R. Carnell (100ft., c., s.o.f.). 


Every war film must have a romantic 


Sports day at the Occupation Ci entre. episode.—From 


—From “Marlborough House.” 


“The Bottom of the 
Barrell.” 
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The antique dealer is caught napping. 
—From “The Man of Straw.” 





A Bench 
in the Park 


By Dr. and Mrs. 
J. SERGAY 


450ft., 16mm., colour, sound-on-tape (commentary), Bolex 
Reflex H16, Schiansky tripod with Miller pan head, titles by 
commercial artist. 


FRANKLY novelettish, this beautifully produced boy- 
meets-girl story is not for those whose tastes are 
met by such films as Marlborough House and The 
Man of Straw, which also figure in the Ten Best 
this year. Derivative, it is clearly based on the 
professional model; indeed, were it not for the 
sound track, it could be mistaken for a professional 
production, so smoothly is it handled. 

But providing light entertainment which has no 
other purpose than to while away a quarter of an 
hour agreeably in a familiar way with familiar 
ingredients—a way popularised 4 the cinema 
because that is what its patrons want—is valid 
enough, provided the production has that easy 
assurance which enables the audience to settle back 
and surrender to it without being disturbed by 
gaucheries and inadequate grasp of the medium. 
And A Bench in the Park has that quality in full 
measure so far as visual content is concerned. 

The boy, who has watched her for a long time, 
finds an opportunity of making conversation. She 
is bored, she tells him, with the gay, frivolous life 
she leads, the round of pleasure in Paris and its 
elegant night haunts, in Spain at the bull-fight 


attended by admiring men. It all goes on point- 
lessly day after day, Bina the moment when in her 
foam bath the phone bids her to another date, to 
the early hours when her playboy escorts squire her 
back to the cushioned comfort of a luxurious home. 
So tired she is of those elegant playboys. 

He’s a working man, a waiter, her companion 
tells her hesitantly and hopefully. Indeed? Unfor- 
tunately it is time for her to leave. No, he must not 
accompany her to her car, a red convertible. He 
may have noticed it at the corner. The chauffeur, 
you see, might not. . . . She is sure he will understand. 

He follows her at a distance. But she does not 
go to the car, but into a pavilion in the park—and 
emerges in the uniform of a waitress. He saunters 
off speculatively to the red convertible. The 
chauffeur nips smartly round to open the door. 
“To the club, James!” 

Polished and assured though the visuals are, 
however—the photography is remarkably fine —the 
film falls down on the sound track. This is a picture 
which needs dialogue, or music alone. Instead, a 
commentary is spoken by the young man, and it 
irritates at times because of its naiveness and 
because of a refusal to let the excellent visuals 
speak for themselves, particularly in the closing 
scenes. But the eye is continually entertained. 





takes 
He 


Ten Best and the premier award in the 
Australian 1957 International Gold 


the camerawork. 
has done amateur 


Dr. and Mrs. J. Sergay 


IN most of the films produced by Dr. 
Julius Sergay and his wife, Bianca, it is 
difficult to determine where one starts 
and the other leaves off, so closely knit 
a team are they. It is only when they 
produce a film such as A Bench in the 
Park that they split forces. Then Dr. 
Sergay directs and Mrs. Sergay under- 


dramatic work for many 
years, both acting and pro- 
ducing, and it is probably 
for this reason that most of 
their films are story films. 
Even when they make a 
travelogue, they try to 
inject some story content 
into it. 

They bought their first 
camera,a 16mm. magazine, 
in 1951 to record a holi- 
day in Europe, and be- 
came confirmed cine enthu- 
siasts during the editing of 
it—a significant inversion 

of the usual process which explains much 
of their success. Joining the Johannes- 
burg Photographic Society, they entered 
the film for the annual competition and 
took second place with it. 

Since then all their films have won 
awards: major prizes in South Africa, a 
Four Star award in the 1956 American 


Cup competition. And last year both 
were elected Associates of the Royal 
Photographic Society. 


Shot in Local Park 


A dental surgeon with a passion for 
cine work and bowls, Dr. Sergay is in 
his forties, Mrs. Sergay is kept fully 
occupied with her four children and 
photography. All the exteriors of A 
Bench in the Park were shot at the local 
Zoo Lake, and passers-by who seemed 
as if they might be co-operative were 
enlisted as extras. 

Neither the man nor the girl who 
appear in the principal roles had any 
film or stage experience. “We chose 
them,”’ says Mrs. Sergay, ‘“because they 
were extremely photogenic.” All the 
other parts were played by friends 
(who also had not appeared in front of 
a camera before) and the children 
(who definitely had). 





16mm. Two Star 


An Unexpected Event by W. C. Thompson rr ). 
xford 44 A. I. Kensington and D. S. 


Coup D’ 
Morphet (650ft., 


Mr. Middle Class Goes to the Races by A.C.S. of 


Crofter’s Farm by * Richard Neall, M.B.E., M.A. 


(650ft., c.). 


ns and Fireguards by Frank A. Taylor (530ft., 


Ce, 


es 
Gathering of the Braemar Royal Highland Society 
by John Macdougall (619ft., c., s.). 


It’s Pandemonium by Harr: it fy Birvell(150f., c., 5.0.f.). 


Keep the Heid by A. Boy 


(100ft., c., s.). 


Kintyre by Dr. lain Dunnachie (400ft., c., s.0.f.). 


Lift Up Mine Eyes by D. 
N.Z. (475ft., C5 5.) 


di Robertson, Auckland, 


India (900ft., t.) 


(Continued on 
next page) 


Detail of statuary 
: ‘Vienna 
(8mm. 


“Oscar” winner). 





The 
Catapult 


By R. C. VANNOEY 


220ft., 16m Ensign Kinecam, M.P.P. 


tripod, Wonde 


, colour, silent, 
ign titling letters. 


a boy throws stones at a can floating 
in a stream. Taking aim behind him, another urchin 
sinks it with his catapult. War! The stone-thrower 
wrests the catapult away and flings it into the 
stream. The fight which ensues is as convincing as 
any small boy fracas we have seen in amateur films. 
They hammer away at each other furiously, getting 
nearer to the river bank. Now the catapultist has 
gone in—but does not scramble out. Motionless, 
he lies — downwards, head under water. 

His assailant runs away in panic, recovers him- 
self, returns, lugs the boy out and, seeing that he 
appears none the worse for the immersion, leaves 
him on the bank. Now he is preoccupied with 


HIGH summer 


fashioning a catapult from a piece of wood. 
Hesitantly he offers it to the other boy... . 

Their clothes are strewn on the grass. They lie 
naked in the sun, happily devouring chocolate. 
Dressing himself, one of them toys with a broken 
garter—just the thing for the catapult he had given 
his friend! They part happily, with every sign of 
amity. 

This little piece is beautifully shot and well con- 
structed. Technically ‘assured—the product of 
considerable skill—it successfully establishes mood 
and place; and the two boys give unusually unaf- 
fected performances. But the ending—the boys 
walking off with arms round each other’s shoulders 
and then parting with studied hand-waved good- 
byes—is weak. Dramatically, the film requires that 
they should set about each other again. 





The Catapult was shot in the late 
summer and early autumn of 1957 but 


The Catapult was—there were too 
many obvious faults: continuity 


R.C. Vannoey 


eaching chemistry at 
Holloway School, where he is the 
senior chemist, R. C. Vannoey likes to 
teach film. He is 35, married, with 
three childrer The school has a 
flourishing film society and _ film 
discussion group and hopes to begin 
film production very soon. (He has 
been a member of the Society of Film 
Teachers for several years and editor 
of its Film Teacher's Handbook.) 


WHEN no 


remained untouched until the summer 
of 1958, when he did the editing. It is 
a lone effort and his first attempt at a 
story film although, he says, he has 
“messed about with cine’’ for about 
seven years and usually makes one 
16mm. holiday film in Kodachrome 
each year. 


“TI love working with Kodachrome, 
an affection which dates from 1952, 
when I bought cheaply a couple of 
out-dated 16mm. spools and tried them 
out in a borrowed camera.’’ However, 
his next film demands black and white, 
and he is looking forward to the 
challenge which this offers. 


Our telegram giving the news of his 
“Oscar” win was—he tells us—a shock 
and produced a feeling of embarrass- 
ment. “I had always intended to enter 
a film for the Ten Best but was deter- 
mined to wait until I had made one 
which I considered good enough. I 
hasten to add that I did not feel that 


lapses, sequences which I should like 
to have shot again had the opportunity 
presented itself. 

“However, a friend urged me to 
enter the film and after consideration I 
decided to do so—it couldn't possibly 
be chosen as one of the Ten Best but 
might gain a Star award and your criti- 
cal report would undoubtedly be 
helpful. Hence the shock when your 
telegram arrived, followed by embar- 
rassment when I realised that all the 
film’s obvious blemishes would be 
seen by so many. 

This confession deserves to go on 
record for it is so difficult to take a 
detached view of one’s own work that 
it is perhaps not surprising that there 
are still too many amateur film makers 
who are ready to accept criticism only 
when it is favourable. The film makers 
Mr. Vannoey most admires are Robert 
Flaherty and Albert Lamorisse. His 
chief difficulty: finding time to go to 
all the films he wants to see. 





Star Awards 


(Continued from previous page) 


Nocturne by Planet F.S. (330ft.). 
Operation Big 
$.0.f.). 
Our Year 5) 
Rangoon 
U.S.A. (S50ft., ¢., $.). 
Rome by S 


Sixegs by A. R. Noble (90ft., 


The Black Cat by Roy Astley “}20ft. 


The Secret 


A.C.A. (650ft., c. and b. & w.). 


z Smash by South London F.S, (380ft., 


Dagenham F.S. (400ft., 
Prays and Plays by Oscar H. Horovitz, 


B. Shenker epras Css 


Celebration Demob by A. R. Watson (400ft., c.) 


Cowboy Coppers by E. C. Pullon, 


(TER Cy Pd: 


Dangerous Espionage by 


(100ft.). 
s.0.f.). 


N. Rhodesia 


Imperial Film Group 


Dead Certainty by Otago C.C., New Zealand (350ft., 


Coy hie 
Follow the Little Red Line by J. H. Higgs (250ft., c., 


t.). 
5.) How To Grow Flowers by John Hornsbury (20ft., c.) 


Ships That Pass Bi Octavius Gage (220ft., t.). 


Snakes Alive by E. 


of Ship’s Entry by ovenele & District t.). 


Zarco’s Island by E. C. Booth, M.C. (860ft., c., 


s.0.f.) 
8mm. One Star 
A Reel Misfortune by 
(/S0ft ) 
Across tl 
(25ft 


Sands by Swan 


Derek A. Davy, 


Productions 


Ontario 


A.C.G. 


Autumn Leaves by R. K. Lountain (80ft., c., t.). 


Bang by W. B. J. Higgins (80ft.). 
Big Boy 5) 
(210ft.) 


Staple Hill Boys’ School Drama Club 
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C. Pullon, N. Rhodesia (200ft., 


A lunge at the 

camera—a shot from 

the fight sequence in 
“The Catapult.” 





Let Battle 


Commence 
By the GRASSHOPPER \ 
GROUP \S 


¢ 


628ft., 16mm., monochrome, sound-on-film, Bolex H16, 
Weston meter, ex-Govt., tripod, titles by John Daborn on 
Group’s own titler. 


THE GROUP’S cartoon, The Battle of Wangapore, an 
“Oscar” winner of two or three years ago, was 
the product of a unique system of working. This 
film shows how that system was operated and how 
a cartoon is produced. All the salient processes 
are presented, with each of the members engaged 
on them explaining his job, the whole admirably 
linked and presented as a coherent entity. 


To have succeeded in doing this with so complic- 
ated a subject is a considerable achievement. One 
is given a fascinating insight into the making of 
cartoons, and the several aspects are so presented 
that while, of course, the film will find its most 
appreciative audiences in cine folk, the general 
public will be intrigued and entertained by its 
palatable explanation of a mystery. As one expects 
of the Grasshopper Group when it deals with the 
subject to which it is devoted, the film is visually 
satisfying, the sound is well integrated and the 
production assured. 





contributor. He was very active in the 


Let Battle Commence is essentially 
a product of teamwork. A number of 
key workers in the team were given a 
copy of the shooting script and 
filmed the sequences allotted them. 
Separate units worked at Swindon, 
Watford, Bellingham, Walton-on- 
Thames and other places, and this 
accounts for some slight variations in 
photographic standards. The track 
was also done in this way, but here the 
variations were more marked, so the 
whole thing had to be re-recorded by 
one recording engineer. 

No fewer than five previous “‘Oscar”’ 
winners were concerned in the making 
of the film, though a major part of its 


Floral Fantasy (1953) and The Battle 
of Wangapore (1955). He says his 
ambition is to win another four and 
then retire! Just now he is planning a 
sound cartoon, based on a Greek myth, 
which it is expected will be finished in 
late 1961. 
Still an Amateur 

Age 29, he still works in an advertis- 
ing agency and does not like the idea 
of making films for a living. He is 
chairman of the Grasshopper Group 
and has been since its inception in 
1953. “Having a wife, home, car and 
16mm. equipment he is, he says, 
perpetually broke. 


group in the early days of Let Battle 
Commence, for he was then programme 
organiser and newsletter editor. 

He had an advantage in being 
unfamiliar with the technical side and 
the mechanics of cartoon making, for 
the film is designed for the layman 
rather than the technician; the perils 
of blinding with science were therefore 
avoided and the more complex aspects 
reduced to readily understandable 
terms. Married, with a six-months-old 
daughter, he, too, is an “Oscar” 
winner (French Leave, 1957) 


Synchropulse System 





success is perhaps due to the editor 
who, working in Liverpool, co-ordin- 
ated all the work, both picture and 
sound, sent him by post by the team. 
Most of the shooting was done at the 
H.Q. at Walton-on-Thames, and 
everything was controlled from there. 
The film took three years to make 
(except in the final stages, there was 
no attempt at rushing it)—an average 
time, it seems, for Grasshopper 
productions. 

Six “Oscars”’ 

John Daborn, who directed Let 
Battle Commence, now has six “Oscars.” 
The others were awarded for The 
Millstream (1951), The History of 
Waltor, (1952), Two’s Company and 


Derek Hill, who wrote the script, is 
a well-known film critic and A.C.W. 


Desmond Roe, A.C.W.’s sound 
expert, devised the equipment, using 
the synchropulse system, for syn- 
chronisation. Many of the recordings 
were done by individual members of 
the team on various tape decks, and he 
had the job of re-recording and mixing; 
he was also responsible for a great 
deal of the original recording. He 
lives for sound and even his dreams are 
sound pictures. 

John Greaves, who won an “Oscar”’ 
for To Camp in the Clouds (1955) and 
gains a Gold Star award for Cairngorm 
Skies in the current Ten Best, edited 
the rough cut and matched the optical 
sound track and lip sync. sequences— 
quite a formidable job, for the track 
was of bewildering complexity. 


John Daborn 





The Adventures of Christine and the Magic Stardust 
by K. F. Pyett (130ft., c.). 

The Copper-Knobs by Doris C. Wright (130ft., c.). 

The Day That Got Away by Wulfrun C.C. (200ft., 


Ci, 0.) 
The Early Bird by Alan Thomas (175ft., c., t.). 
The Intruder by D. Peacock (40ft.). 


9-5mm. One Star 
The River’s Edge by Edward Emmett (150ft.). 


The tramp twiddles 

his toes in time to the 

music played by 

strollers in the park. 

—From “A Bench in 
the Park.” 


16mm. One Star 
As Good As Gold by J. D. Chiswell (320ft., c.). 
East and North dy P. F. Carter-Ruck (800ft., c., t.). 
Filmlets by Derek Bottle (60ft., c.). 
How Would You Like It? by W. S. Dobson (250ft., 


C5 th) 
Meet eo pasa by London Schools’ F.S. (SOOft., 
la 8Ode) 
Pompeii by S. B. Shenker (175ft., c., 8.). 
South to Sunshine by R. G. Harry (400ft., c., s.). 
Southport by St. James F.S. (805ft., c., s.0.f.). 
The Hobby by Ronald Benjamin (600ft., s.). 
The Lakes in June by Walter Fradley (300ft., c., t.). 
The Plot by Ernest A. Hunt (400ft., c., 8.). 
The Waters of Africa by Leslie Riggall (1,300ft.,c., s.). 
... Wait For No Man by A. W. Merrick (250ft., c., t.). 


Critical commerts on a number of these Star 
films will be published in forthcoming issues. Details 
of the Ten Best presentations at the National Film 
Theatre and of bookings for provincial shows 
appear on the next page. 
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Marlborough 
House 


By BRISTOL CINE 
SOCIETY 


430ft., 


Weston meter 


l6mm., colour, sound-on-film, Bell & Howell 70E, 
M_.P.P. tripod, titles by Kodak. 


Tuts is a film which had to be made, but many people 
will find it disturbing. It describes the work done 
for mentally defective children and young adults 
at an Occupation and Industrial Centre in Bristol. 
Its purpose is to persuade the public to accept these 
children without the revulsion which mental 
retardedness has inspired in the past and to extend 
to them sympathy and companionship. 

A less honest approach might have dramatised it. 
A closer concern for the audience might have toned 
down the harrowing close-ups, for these will make 
it difficult for a sensitive person to offer the friend- 


ship for which the film pleads. Yet such a course 
would have been no less dishonest than the others; 
and though the audience may be disturbed, it will 
begin to understand, and from understanding alone 
can spring the outlook the film seeks to foster. 

The commentary spoken by the Mental Health 
Officer is sympathetically factual. The visuals range 
from children at play at the beginning to teaching 
the deaf, from bow purposeful use of toys to older 
children enga: in rudimentary employment. 
rom finally t ~ a Sais poignant scenes from a nativity 

play in which Mary cradles the Babe in her arms, 

around them are angels and shepherds. Offered 
without emotion, the film can scarcely fail to arouse 
feeling in the viewer. 





PHILIP Grosser (28) has produced a 
number of prizewinning films since he 
made This Man is Dangerous (still 
available from the LA.C. library) in 
1949. They include You Call Your- 
selves Scouts and Just the Job for 
Bristol C.S. and The Caretaker (8mm.), 
Looking for Trouble (8mm.) and 


Something to Remember (which, with 
a passion for facts, he reminds us was 


Philip 
Grosset 


bottom of the documentary class in 
the last UNICA competition), inde- 
pendently. 

Last year, apart from filming and 
editing Marlborough House, he made 
Summer Holiday (awarded a Gold 
Star in this year’s Ten Best) and Early 
One Morning on which work has only 
just finished. Both these films, like 
Marlborough House, are 16mm. optical 
s.o.f., but he does not think gauge 
matters. He declares that he can just 
as readily make poor films on one as 
on another and says he has examples 
to prove it. 

A Bristol teacher (the film club at his 
school made The Robot, shown at the 
N.F.T. in April), he writes for several 
cine magazines and has a _ book, 
Making 8mm. Movies, about to be 
published. He thinks a worthwhile 
subject more important than clever 
technique, and has no interest in do-it- 
yourself if anyone else can be found 
to do it for him. A firm believer in 
tripods and scripts, he shot Marl- 


borough House largely without either. 

Helping with lights, meter readings 
and stills were two other Bristol teach- 
ers: Jean Barratt (Richard Hodkin’s 
cousin) and Joe Higgins (whose own 
8mm. films were awarded Two and One 
Stars in this year’s Ten Best). The unit 
had to be made up of teachers because 
most of the filming was done in the 
last week of July, when only they were 
available. However, two other mem- 
bers, E. J. Steel and R. A. Keeler, came 
to the rescue in emergencies. 

Bristol C.S., founded in 1934, has 
produced five prizewinning films in the 
last five years (Bristol Cine Society 
wins another prize”’ is how a local paper 

reeted the news of their latest success). 
ree of these were Ten Best winners, 
the other two winning awards at 
Scottish Amateur Film Festivals. 
Their other three productions reached 
Four Star standard. However, they 
insist, film making is only incidental, 
their main aim being to help nearly 
fifty members with their own filming. 





programme 
Your Own Movies” 


The Ten Best of 1958: National Film Theatre Presentations 


Eight of the ““Oscar” films will be presented for 
seven days at the National Film Theatre. 
will also include A.C.W.’s “Make 
(12 min., Eastman Colour, 


The 


quality in blowing up to 16mm., 
length were factors which could not be ignored. 
We hope, however, to arrange for a special 


the cost and the 


s.0.f.) which will introduce the presentations. 

The London shows will be given on July 15th, 
l6th, 17th, 18th and 19th, and on July 22nd and 
23rd. Seats at normal theatre prices: 5s., 45s., 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. The 5s. and 4s. seats will be 
bookable at the theatre, South Bank, Waterloo 
(Telephone WAT 3232), from July Ist. The 
theatre cannot accept bookings before this date, 
and tickets are not available from A.C.W. As 
last year, patrons will be able to make use of the 
coffee bar. 

The necessity of keeping the programme to a 
reasonable length unfortunately precludes our 
presenting all ten “Oscar” films. In deciding 
which to omit, we took into account the fact that 
** Marlborough House” would not fit comfortably 
into a programme designed primarily to entertain; 
and, of course, in the case of the 8mm. colour 
film, “Vienna Today”, the inevitable loss of 


London showing on July 20th and 2Ist of the 
8mm. “Oscar” film and a selection of the 8mm. 
Gold and Four Star entries. Details next month. 


Provincial Presentations 
(How to Book) 


Bookings for these opened on May IIth, and by 
the time this issue of A.C.W. appears it is unlikely 
that many dates will be available in the period 
September 1959—-March 1960 for clubs who 
have not yet applied. Application should be made 
to the British Film —- Booking Dept., 24 
Denmark Street, London, W.C. 

Hire fee is £3 13s. 6d., and it is a condition of 
hire that the films are presented in halls with a 
seating capacity of not less than 200. Posters are 
provided free and printed programmes at special 
reduced rates. Inquiries regarding bookings 
should be addressed to the B.F.1.—not A.C.W. 














SHOP TALK 


DURING the last couple of months our 9-S5mm. 
business has unexpectedly improved. I recall 
two transactions, which I myself handled, in 
which customers asked if they could trade in an 
8mm. outfit and a 16mm. sound projector 
against the purchase of a dual 9-5/16mm. pro- 
jector. Both said they considered the silent 
9-5mm. classics a much more interesting proposi- 
tion than the package and library films available 
in the gauge they had been using. There has 
also been a noticeable rise in the number of 
letters from 9-Smm. users anxious to lay their 
hands on some of those “‘vintage’”’ films. 

It will be interesting to see what the response 
will be to the new low price camera and pro- 
jector which Pathescope exhibited at the 
Photo Fair. Until we take the Prince and 
Princess into stock it will be impossible to say 
whether there is an all-round improvement in 
the nine-five position, or whether the new 
interest in equipment in this gauge is to be 
ascribed to vintage film enthusiasts. 

Contrary to my expectations, Keith is not 
altogether happy about this revival. It seems 
he fears that the market value of used 9-Smm. 
equipment might go up and deny him the 
opportunity of adding to his own equipment at 
low cost! 


The Very Devil 


SOME of our customers are the very devil to 
serve. I can say this here because clearly the 
satanic sort are not readers of A.C.W.—they are 
plumb ignorant! Last month a rather pompous 
gentleman came into “109°’ and was received 
with an amiable “Good morning, sir’? from 
Nobby. The customer disregarded his greeting 
and said bluntly, “I want to buy a viewer. What 
have you got?’ Before he could make any 
recommendations, Nobby obviously had to ask 
what film size was used, and whether a complete 
editor with splicer was required. 

But the pompous gentleman did not like 
being questioned and rasped out: “You're the 
salesman. It’s your job to know, not ask me.” 
Nobby flushed slightly and started on the job of 
explaining about all the various forms of editors 
now available—quite an undertaking. I think he 
could be excused for not immediately producing 





THE THINGS THEY SAY 


“I’m taking some pictures indoors tonight. 
distance should I set the lens?” 


Customer purchasing his first cine camera: “I suppose 
to get the best results I should move the camera about as 
much as possible?” 


From a recent letter: “Thank you for answering all 
my queries so promptly. I shall recommend all my friends 
to send their problems to you.” 


Customer entering the shop in a great hurry: “I'd like 
to buy a cine camera, please, but will you be as quick as 
you can because I’ve got a taxi waiting outside.”’ 


What 











By A PROVINCIAL DEALER 


a viewer for inspection, for after all, the customer 
was clearly in need of background information, 
but said customer took a different view. Gather- 
ing up his gloves from the counter, he said in a 
voice trembling with irritation: “I came here to 
look at viewers, not to be lectured to.” 

Nobby’s protests and apologies were in vain; 
the customer was already at the door. Nobby 
knows as well as anyone the rule that “‘a good 
salesman demonstrates as often as possible,” 
but what could he have done? There are no 
rules for dealing with bad-tempered customers. 


That Guarantee Card 


po you always remember to fill in the guarantee 
card when you purchase a new camera or 
projector? I never cease to wonder at the 
tremendous number of people who never bother 
with this simple formality which could mean the 
difference between a heavy repair bill and a free 
replacement. It isn’t that the purchaser has to 
go to the trouble of getting a stamp to post off 
the card, because in most cases the return half 
is prepaid. Rank Precision Industries Ltd., the 
manufacturers of G.B.-Bell & Howell equip- 
ment, have sought to overcome this reluctance 
of purchasers to register their equipment by 
sealing the instruction book, so that the owner 
is almost (but not quite!) obliged to complete 
the registration card before reading the instruc- 
tions. 

Yet, in spite of this, an ages-old registration 
card, dangling by its seal from the open instruc- 
tion book, is still a common sight. Personally, I 
like the system which Simplex-Ampro _intro- 
duced a few years ago, when they supplied their 
sound projectors without accessory kit or 
instructions, but only with the registration card. 
The new owner could nu: find out how to use 
and maintain the machine until his ownership 
had been registered. 

Nobby has suggested that the next logicai 
step is for dealers to stock and sell registration 
cards only! Until the purchaser sends off his 
card, he doesn’t get his equipment. Would you 
call that a nobby idea? 


Sound Economics 


“How much will you allow me on this Eumig P8 
and Phonomat against a Eumig Imperial?’’ we 
were asked last month. That was a poser, 
for the P8 and sound attachment represented 
£50 worth of equipment, while the Imperial 
does the same job for £37 10s. 

It seemed to me unlikely that the second-hand 
P8 with its attachment would sell for more than 
the Imperial with its built-in tape coupler, so I 
quoted £25. The customer said he thought this 
was too low and asked if he could leave the P8 
with us for half an hour while he went away to 
think it over. He is having some difficulty in 
reaching a decision, for that was last month and 
the P8 and its tape coupler are still with us. 
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THE “COMMITTED” AMATEUR and 


The ‘‘Gommitted’’ Sponsor 


By JACK SMITH 


1rT would have surprised me to know, a few 
years ago, that today I would find myself con- 
cerned in the making of so many very different 
16mm. pictures. I had plenty of ideas (I thought) 
but not plenty of money. It’s still the same, but 
now Sponsors have happened to come along. 
So I'd like to say a little about one kind of 
sponsorship—a column or two about “com- 
mitted” sponsors for a change. 

By a “committed” sponsor I mean somebody 
who wants to have a film made about something 
with which he is passionately concerned. But 
he can’t begin to afford professional treatment, 
and so he turns to the non-professional in the 
hope of getting what he wants. He pays the 
expenses (perhaps the producer’s shoestring is 
then a little longer than usual, but there won’t 
be much in it) and he may make some payment 
for the work done—but we'll keep quiet about 
that. The film I want to talk about is bringing 
in nothing beyond the bare expenses of film- 
stock, processing and travel, so I feel quite 
innocent in this respect. 

In 1956 a colleague of mine, Hamish Fraser, 
asked me if I'd like to make a colour film of the 
Morris Dance group which owes a lot to his 
enthusiasm and hard work, the Beaux of 
London City. Every Whit Monday they make 
one of their dancing tours, through towns and 
villages in the Thames Valley. Would I like 
to record such a tour, at the same time shooting 
a lot of the dancing in detail, and produce in the 
end a 15 minute picture, all-dancing all-musical ? 
I said “Yes, I would.” I knew nothing about 
folk dancing, and I had an idea that I was 
letting myself in for some hard work. [ still 
don’t know much about the Dance, but I know 
more about the hard work, and so does Pat 
Ashton who came in with me and carried a 
large share of it! 

Fraser is a man who likes films and knows 
more than a little about them. He suggested 
that the film should be self-explanatory in terms 
of its visuals and music; no sub-titles, no com- 
mentary. We should show two or three dances, 
filmed complete, at the first couple of stops on 
the tour. After that, we should develop sequences 
in which further dances would be illustrated by 
sections shot in different locales—the music for 
a particular dance to be continuous, but passages 
of “transitional” material (the van carrying the 
dancers, the waiting and watching crowds and 
so on) inserted between the dancing sections. 
We agreed to this plan, and worked out an 
approximate budget. 

The whole of the film (save the titles) had to 
be shot on the Whit Monday of the tour. Two 
cameras were needed, and—here was a big snag! 
—it was important that filming operations 
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should not interfere in any way with the conduct 
of the tour. There could be no “staging” of any- 
thing for the cameras, and, of course, no special 
provision for retakes. Everything had to be 
carefully planned in advance. It seemed to me 
that the job was going to be rather like producing 
a TV programme with your people and equip- 
ment assembled and used for the first time during 
the actual transmission. 

I motored round the locations with Fraser and 
another of the dancers, one bleak winter Sunday 
morning and afternoon. They told me at what 
times the dances would take place at each place, 
and where the spectators would assemble (they 
had done this tour several times in previous 
years). We worked out where the sun would be 
(if there was one) when we were filming, and 
investigated possible camera angles. I made 
notes and sketches, then we waited for Whitsun- 
tide, 1957. 

We called off the project that year. Petrol 
was scarce, and it seemed possible that the tour 
might have:to be abandoned—a large number of 
vehicles was involved for dancers and for 
cameramen. I must confess that I felt relieved 
rather than otherwise . . . 

In 1958, however, there could be no excuses. 
Patrick Ashton was out of the Forces by then, 
and ‘he gladly agreed to join in the fun (in 
optimistic moments we called it that). Another 
tour of the locations, for his benefit, then we 
made our final preparations. 

Particular dances to be shot were chosen. The 
shape of the film was worked out; emphasis on 
the actual dancing in the first half, more “‘mon- 
tage” treatment of the various stages in the tour 
after that. The lunch-break at Henley would 
provide a respite from so much dancing, with 
shots of the dancers pausing for food and drink, 
then lounging around for a half-hour’s rest and 
relaxation before pushing on to Boulter’s Lock. 
We worked out how the transitions between one 
location and another would be effected. 

It suddenly became clear that neither Fraser 
nor myself could be present on the whole of the 
tour—our normal job was going to keep us 
busy in London until midday on Whit Monday. 
Pat’s brother Michael agreed to take over one of 
the H16s, with Pat manning the other. Each 
cameraman would have with him a non-dancing 
member of the group who would be abie to tell 
him which portions of which dance to shoot 
from his particular angle. 

Detailed instruction sheets showed that many 
of the shots required ran to just about the time 
limit of a Bolex spring on one winding. Often, 
a cameraman would have just about enough time 
to rewind before having to shoot again while his 
opposite number attended to his camera. We 





hoped that we had arranged things so that no 
reloading would be necessary slap in the middle 
of a dance sequence. We hoped a lot of things, 
in fact, and I left the final briefing on Whit 
Sunday evening secretly rather glad that I had 
no responsibility for anything that might happen 
before lunch-time the next day, by which time, 
according to the script, they should have exposed 
about 500ft. of Kodachrome and dealt with some 
of the trickier, more detailed, dance scenes. 

Bless them, when I arrived at Henley for 
lunch with them, everything had gone according 
to plan. They had started in the rain, but the 
weather had grown brighter, and the afternoon 
and evening looked like passing in a blaze of 
sunlit glory. There had been no camera jams, 
and only once had one of the camera teams shot 
the wrong part of a dance. Plenty of cut-ins 
were obtained, both to cover such slips and 
also, of course, to give an authentic picture of 
the progress of the tour, of the people and the 
places. The two cameramen looked cheerful. 
My own spirits rose. 

By that curious good fortune which all too 
occasionally blesses film-makers, the day con- 
tinued to go well. The “sun shone, people 
thronged to watch the Morris Men with their 
brightly coloured antics, and the Bagman 
collected nice piles of silver and copper at each 
stop (the film was being financed out of the 
proceeds of this and previous tours). 

We had been told that we ought to be able to 
get good pictures of children, fascinated by the 
costumes and by the Fool with his high top-hat 
and streamers, brandishing a pig’s bladder tied 
to the end of a stick—passers-by were eg 
whic 


get a tremendous thwack with this, 
sounds a good deal more fearsome than it feels. 
Dogs as well were liable to react very positively— 
particularly to the Horse, a splendid creation of 


light wood and paint, “ridden” by a delicious 
“policeman” who lollopped around with gay 
abandon and in constant good humour. 

We certainly did get some lovely material, 
shot usually during dances which we were 
not photographing. Patrick came away with a 


delightful shot, tilting down from a severe- 
looking lady with a battery of disapproving 
double chins to a beautiful, grave-browed 
young lady of about ten, solemnly intent on a 
world of dance and music. We caught a dog, 
tight on his leash, wagging at the dancers with 
the utmost friendliness. 

At Turville, nearly at the end of the tour, a 
minor miracle gave us a little sequence of delight. 
An enchanting little four-year-old toddled out 
and made friends with the “horse.” Both 
cameras were free, and there was plenty of film 
left unexposed in each. We covered all the 
stages of her shy approach and her quiet delight 
when she found the “‘policeman’”’ so friendly 
and his mount quite safe even at very close 
quarters. She was dressed in black corduroy, 
and her blonde hair gleamed golden in the 
slanting evening sunshine. A lovely scene for 
the closing passages of the film—and, it turned 
out, a most useful one, as we had some serious 
gaps in our coverage of the last dance which she 
charmingly filled. 

All this was a year ago. The film came back, 
1,200ft. of it. The colour was satisfactory, 
although we had to retake the dancers’ departure 
in their van, from Charing Cross, on an occasion 
when they set out for another of their summer 
tours. It had rained very hard, early that 
Whitsuntide morning, and the meter said f/1. 
Opening-up to f/1-9 and hoping hard hadn't 
paid off. The master was tolerable, but no 
one held out much hope for a colour print 
from it. One or two shots were soft (these were 
scenes which I had shot, unfortunately!). But 
there were no disasters, so we got a black-and- 
white cutting print and began the long process 
of editing. 

We spent many hours at the viewer. Some- 
times we made a cut which looked right, then 
Fraser would point out that a whole beat of the 
dancing was missing. Once we showed him a 
complete dance sequence which looked fine, 
only to be told that several of the shots were in 
the wrong order. We put in cut-ins of exactly 


the right lengths to fill up gaps in the dancing. 
(Continued on page 192) 


To film the life story of a princess, three adven- 
turous women (one of them the princess herself) 
set off from London in the summer of 1958 to 
make their way overland to her birthplace in 
India. Our photograph shows them starting off. 
Now the producer of the film, Miss Wauna Paul, 
an American now resident in London, is back 
with a wealth of material. 

On 16mm. (she used a Bell & Howell 70 DR), 
it records the reunion of the princess with her 
family and flash-backs of her as a baby, a girl 
of five, one of twelve and one of seventeen. Four 
players took these childhood roles, the four 
sequences dissolving from shots of the princess 
reminiscing about the past. Most of the action 
takes place around the villa where the princess 
was born, againsta background of the Himalayas. 

Miss Paul describes herself as *‘ the complete 
amateur,”’ but obviously she has the right idea. 
The best shots, she says, are those in which she 
felt an emotional stir while filming. “‘ Anyone 
can take films which are good technically, but 
you've got to have a feeling for what you are 
doing if you are to arouse feeling in others.” 





TECHNIQUE OF COMMENTARY WRITING: 3 


Dramatising Holiday Incidents 


THOSE who've been following this series in the 
issues of the last two months will now be ready 
to tackle some of the more advanced problems 
of commentary writing. I’ve already gone over 
the basic formula for the creation of com- 
mentary which will make a home cine film as 
lively as anything on television or in the profes- 
sional cinema. Briefly recapping, we’ve estab- 
lished that film commentary should be written 
at three words to the second, and that it should 
be complementary to the film—namely, telling 
the audience what the film doesn’t show, and 
avoiding direct description of the picture. 

This is adequate for first attempts, but the 
more you can learn about the tricks of the trade, 
the better chance you have of keeping the 
attention of the audience, and sending them 
home with that pleasant, warm feeling of having 
been amused and well entertained. 

Let’s begin this study of technique by looking 
at a sequence of shots taken on holiday. There 
is the background of a dramatic story but, as so 
often, the camera missed it. Every cine enthus- 
iast knows only too well the maddening way in 
which real drama invariably happens while the 
sun is behind a cloud, when the film is being 
changed, or while the camera is a hundred yards 
away in the back seat of the car. 

To remedy this, learn to think in terms of 
commentary while using your camera. This is 
an example of just that very thing! 

Story: While at Netherby Broads, Dad, 
Mother, John and Tim all went sailing one 
morning in a hired boat. The weather was 
glorious; they were lucky, but later in the day 
another family took the same boat out and were 
nearly drowned, for they were caught in a sudden 
squall and the boat capsized. 

Now for what we've actually got on film! 
Dad has (to the best of his scribbled recollection) 
the following: 


MS Boat at jetty 

CU Mother goes aboard 

MS Mother waves 

MS John and Tim go aboard 

MS Dad hoists sail (N.B. Shot by Tim. 
Quality?) 

LV Jetty from stern 

GV Boats at anchor 

MS The boat; pitching in sea 

LV Horizon up and down 

GV Dad moors boat at jetty (N.B. 
Shot by Tim. Hand over lens?) 

MS Mother, John and Tim go ashore 

LV Boats at anchor 


Thirty-six seconds of material. That’s just 
over 7ft. of 8mm., or double that if it’s 9-5 or 
16mm., and probably Dad only guessed the 


lengths. But let’s suppose they turn out to be 


By ROBERT BATEMAN 


correct. For a morning’s sailing in a holiday 
sequence, it’s quite adequate for length—but 
then comes the news, while they’re having tea, 
of the near tragedy involving the same boat. It’s 
told by Mr. Robinson, one of the survivors, on 
the hotel terrace. What can be done by shooting 
more film with commentary in mind, to make the 
sailing vignette into an exciting drama? 

Four shots only! That’s all—taken in the 
fading sunlight, and with the sea still rather 
choppy following the afternoon’s squall: 

MS Empty jetty 
U Rough water by jetty (carefully avoiding 
jetty itself) 
CU Mr. Robinson 
MS Mr. Robinson on jetty, points out to sea 

The final result, dramatised by careful com- 
mentary, tells the story accurately and truthfully, 
and most of the friends and neighbours who see 
it will not realise that they’ve been fooled. They'll 
come away feeling they’ve seen the actual incident 
of the boat capsizing. 

The technique involves the precept that the 
end justifies the means—and this applies through- 
out film commentary. We deceive—in order 
that the truth may be told. The compilation 
as it finally appears, with commentary spoken by 
Dad, is at the top of the next page. 

There aren’t many points in it that shouldn’t 
be obvious to you as you read it. By dividing 
one or two of the longer shots and using them to 
emphasise and corroborate the latter part of the 
commentary, we succeed in making the story 
change from holiday fun to menace and drama 
at the halfway point. This is aided in the com- 
mentary by the use of phrases like “the barometer 
was tumbling fast’ (much more dramatic than 
falling”); and “over she went’’ (with a shot of 
the horizon moving swiftly up and down). We 
cheat by saying “‘dangerous current’’ over a shot 
taken later from the jetty, a mile from the scene 
of the disaster, but rough sea looks much the 
same anywhere—and, as I said, the end justifies 
the means. 

In writing dramatic commentary, the first 
rule to be learned is the value of contrast. This 
little story gains dramatically by sheer contrast 
with the light-heartedness of its opening. In 
concocting drama, write your most important 
sentences as dramatically as you can, then pare 
them down, word by word, until you’ve removed 
every one that isn’t absolutely essential to imply 
swift movement, or to suggest terror, alarm, and 
menace. 

All the basic rules have again been followed in 
this script, and at no time is there any direct 
description of the scene which could provoke 
viewers into saying (if only under their breath), 
“Yes, we can see that!” 

Now to tackle another point in commentary 
technique—directing the audience’s attention to 
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Boat at jetty 


| 
} 
| 


{| 


Mother goes aboard 3 
John and Tim aboard 3 
Mother waves 

Jetty from stern 

Dad hoists sail 


Boat pitching 
Horizon up and down 
Rough water by jetty 
Dad moors boat 


4 
4 
Boats at anchor ee 
2 
2 


Mum, John, Tim, ashore 


4 
4 
Empty jetty 3 
Boat pitching Ee: 
Mr. Robinson iB: 
Robinson on jetty, points 3 

2 

4 


Horizon up and down 
Rough water by jetty | 
(jetty unseen) | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a particular spot on the screen in a short shot. 
Suppose we have a series of shots designed to 
show how difficult it was to get the car out after 
the village cricket match: 

LV Car park 

MS_ Row of cars 

CU Car park attendant 

MS Our car, sandwiched second from left in row 
CU Opening door 

As so often, filming problems have been such 
that we have only a single second of usable 
material showing the position of our cay in 
relation to the others. 
were shot, but during three of them a thumb 
was over the lens, or the children grabbed your 
legs and tilted the camera, or one of those 
mysterious mice which get into the mechanism 
of even the finest camera was up to its tricks. 
Unless that position, sandwiched second from 
eft, is made clear to the audience, the car park 
episode in the film is completely wasted. 

What, then, can be done? It’s no use saying, 
**There’s ours, second from the left,’ because 
the shot will have run out by the time you 
reach the word “second.” 

What we have to do is to prepare the audience 
for the crucial shot which is the whole point of 
the story, so that when the shot comes their 
eyes are on the screen, already searching for 
what we want to show them—yet the com- 
mentary leading up to this “‘pointing’’ must not 
talk against the picture. 

In a situation such as this, my simplest answer 
would be the following: 


LV Car park 

MS Rows of cars 

CU Car park attendant 

MS Ours,secondfromleftinrow 
CU Opening door | 


Probably four seconds’ 


may not be needed at all. 


Commentary 
Our first morning—and who could resist it? There 
she lay, the 
Jolly Nell, and when Mother said she'd pay, John 
and Tim had plans to sail round Smugglers’ Rock. 
Off we went with a 
lively breeze that kept me busy 
trying to remember which sail was which. It was 
sheer good luck 
that kept us from disaster, for 
the wind was rising and though 
we didn’t know it, the barometer 
was tumbling fast. 
Several of us—no names mentioned—were seasick, 
and | think we 
were all thankful to be safe ashore again, especially 
when later on 
from the same spot the boat went out again 
and capsized, with a narrow escape 
for Mr. Robinson, our holiday neighbour. 
His whole family were well out towards Smugglers’ 
Cove 
when over she went and they 
had to swim for it in a dangerous current! 


This places several seconds in advance the 


information where to look, and the crucial 
instruction, “look, there’’ a fraction of a second 
before that one brief shot in which our car is 
visible. It’s a typical commentary problem, and 
you cannot hope for complete success in showing 
everyone in your audience just where the car 
has been parked—but it is the only method. 

In all presentations of sound programmes, 
either sound-on-film, or silent film plus com- 
mentary, it’s essential to remember that you are 
assailing the brain of the audience in two ways 
simultaneously. In theory, this probably ought 
to mean that you can impart twice as much 
information—by eye and by ear—in the time 
you would take to show a silent film, or talk with- 
out any film at all. In practice this certainly 
isn’t so, but there’s no doubt that the combined 
effect of both media does speed up assimilation 
by at least a third. 

This fact helps to save film footage, particu- 
larly in using captions plus commentary. In a 
rather more complex use of captions, I find in 
television that I can read football results in a 
way intelligible to the viewer at a much higher 
speed if the viewer is helped by results boards, 
on which each score appears as I say it. The 
same principle applies with amateur cine 
captions. Overleaf is a sequence, bridging from a 
school sports day to a family holiday three 
months later at the seaside, and tackled in two 
different ways. Note the footage saved. But note, 
too, that in a film with commentary, subtitles 





Commentary 
What a muddle! ‘Yours is second 
from the left,” 

said the attendant—and look, there 
it is, packed 

like a sardine. 
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CA Crowd applauds 3 
CU Peter gets cup 6 


Caption: 


MS Peter wins 2 | 


is] 
14 
16 


5 
MS Car loaded | 3 
CU Suitcases See 


"Now for the alternative, with @ a ; much 1 more 
economical use of the caption, thereby saving 





Secs. 
MS Peter wins fey Se 
CA Crowd applauds ioe bene 
CU Peter gets cup Bp ae 
“AUTUMN” (Background slant of falling 
1.4 7 | 
» es eee 
2 12 


| Ag. Secs. 
2 


Caption: * 


MS Car loaded 
cu Suitcases 

Four seconds saved! In itself, that isn’t much, 
but add together all the wasted footage in long 
captions which take many seconds to read, and 
you may find that brief captions, supported by a 
bridging commentary of the kind used above, 
will give all your information just as effectively, 


Films for Club 


AMONG the amateur films im Contemporary’s 1959 
catalogue supplement, Smith Our Friend deserves 
special attention. (The others have already been 
described in A.C.W.) This 18-minute production 
was directed by Derek York and photographed by 
Walter Lassally in 1946, before either of them had 
become professional technicians. It has been 
called the first Free Cinema film, and deals with a 
returning soldier condemned as a squatter. 

One new film that should be welcomed by cine 
clubs is Eight-Fifteen, Toronto Film Society's satire 
on the necessity for punctuality at film show 
meetings. ... Contemporary also offer Eisenstein, 
a 50-minute production illustrated by extracts from 
his films and scenes of him at work. Costume and 
set designs, drawings, photographs, scenarios, 
trophies and letters never shown before are featured, 
and his Moscow flat is also seen in this new Russian 
production. Eisenstein is available on both 16mm. 
and 35mm 

Meet de Sica is another new compilation film 
available from the same source. Bika de Reisner 
has gathered together extracts from many of the 
Italian director’s best films, including Shoeshine, 
Bicycle Thieves and Miracle in Milan (but not, 
curiously, his masterpiece Umberto D.), and a 
number of sequences which demonstrate his prowess 
as an actor in such films as The Bed, Bread, Love and 
Dreams and Bread, Love and Jealousy. The film 
runs for 33 minutes. 


British Comedies 
Richard Williams’ cartoon The Little Island, 
recently enthusiastically reviewed by Derek Hill in 
A.C.W., has been released on 16mm. by Contem- 
porary. This version does not expand to Cinema- 
Scope in the final reel, so can be projected on 
standard equipment. 
3.B. are releasing a number of British comedies 
on 16mm. The Boulting Brothers are represented 
by Happy is the Bride, the up-to-date remake of 


“| Ag. Secs.| 


interesting: 


Commentary 
. a full five yards winner, 
in a record time. 
It was the first cup Peter had ever won. 


“FAMILY HOLIDAY AT SHOREHAM—AUTUMN” (Plain background) 


All of us went, and the poor old car 
really had a weight | to carry. . 


‘footage for lingering on something rather more 


~ Commentary 
a full five yards winner, in 
a record time 
The highlight of summer was that cup—Peter’s first, 


leaves?) 


but later came 

another highlight when fully laden we all set off 
for a holiday at Shoreham. 

and save you perhaps 10 per cent. of footage— 
much better used in other ways. 

Next month I hope to deal with humour in 
commentary, and the technique of delivering a 
commentary with or without a microphone. And 
there'll be a bit about weddings. 


and Home Show 


Quiet Wedding, starring lan Carmichael, Janette 
Scott, Cecil Parker and Terry Thomas, who appears 
very uncharacteristically as an officious country 
policeman. 

Laurence Harvey stars in The Truth About Women, 
available from the same source, and is partnered by 
the brilliant American actress Julie Harris. Rooney, 
another G.B. comedy, stars John Gregson as an 
amiable Dublin dustman, the pride of the local 
hurley team. Muriel Paviow and Barry Fitzgerald 
co-star. 

The unlikely teaming of Catherine Boyle and 
Ronald Shiner distinguishes Not Wanted on Voyage, 
a broad farce which was sent out on release without 
a West End showing. Among new dramatic releases 
by G.B. are Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, with 
Richard Egan and Dan Duryea, and the sensational 
British attempt at teenage delinquency investigation, 
Violent Playground, with Stanley Baker as an anxious 
detective and David McCallum as a vicious young 
hoodlum. 


Week-End Conference 
The Federation of Film Societies follow their 
recent 16mm. viewing sessions with news of their 
forthcoming A.G.M., which this year is to be held 
at Bristol. An interesting week-end has been 
arranged with the Bristol Film Guild, who have 
organised a number of visits to places of interest 
and a talk by John Halas on animated films. The 
main item in the programme is a discussion on film 
society topics, and the Federation hope that many 
societies will be represented. Secretaries who wish 
to make arrangements for their representatives to 
attend the A.G.M., which will be on May 30th and 
31st, should write to the Bristol Film Guild’s 
Vice-Chairman, D. Renaut, at 24 Queensholme 

Drive, Downend, Bristol. 
The Federation is planning several publications 
which should be of considerable help to anyone 
(Continued on page 188) 
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RUNNING COMMENTARY 


Xenon Arc v. Conventional Lamp 


RECENTLY I gate-crashed a demonstration of a 
new G.B.-Bell & Howell 16mm. projector fitted 
with the xenon arc. These arcs, as this column 
has mentioned before, are a B.T.H. development. 
They give a good white light with very compact 
source, and they are contained in a quartz 
envelope. They cost around £60, and have a 
rated life of over 1,000 hours. The screen 
illumination is said to be about eight times that 
from a conventional 1,000 watt 100 volt lamp. 
The demonstration began with a projector with 
standard 1,000 watt lamp which performed very 
creditably, giving fully acceptable quality on a 
10ft. x 8ft. matt white screen. When, however, 
the picture size was increased by switching to a 
shorter focal length lens, to simulate the effect of 
an anamorphic which the demonstrators had 
foolishly omitted to bring with them, the picture 
was noticeably short of light. In contrast, the 
projector with the xenon arc maintained a bright 
and crisp picture under these conditions. 

I think most projectionists will agree that a 
colour film appears to lose sharpness when it is 
projected with inadequate illumination, and the 
xenon arc machine certainly seemed to sharpen 
up the picture, even when some stray light was 
let into the hall. On the other hand, it is not a 
flexible machine; though the lamp housing is no 
larger than for the conventional arc model, there 
is rather a formidable rectifier and, of course, the 
illuminant is too bright for use in a small hall 
with a picture size less than 8ft. x 6ft. The 
illumination cannot be cut down by under- 
running the arc, as this upsets the colour of the 
light. 

“While such demonstrations are invariably 
extremely interesting and instructive, they always 
seem to expose various strata of ignorance which 
plague amateur cinematography. For example, 
the demonstrator affirmed that the standard 
1,000 watt lamp machine could not be used at a 
hrow greater than 7Oft. and had to be pressed 
quite hard to admit the inaccuracy of this state- 
ment. In fact, these machines are perfectly 
capable of showing an 
8ft. x 6ft. picture at a 
throw of 1 25ft. if fitted with 
a 6in. lens. The mispro- 
nunciation of “*xenon,”’ by 
the way—it was referred to 
as “‘xeenon’’—horrified a 
classical scholar standing 
nearby. Maybe it’s the 
American way. 


An attempt at lip sync. on the 
spot: members of Hurstpierpoint 
College P.S. Cine Section filming 
the demolition of old classrooms 
(Kodak BB, Walter 303 and 
Grundig TKS recorders, Grundig 
mixer and Acos and Grundig 
microphones.) An 8mm, version of 
this event—a real gift for a school 
newsreel—was also shot. 


By SOUND TRACK 


Such demonstrations of new developments 
are often further handicapped by some of the 
related gear showing signs of experimental 
slogging; in this case the projector head to 
which the xenon arc had been fitted was suffering 
from wear in the claw mechanism, giving a 
picture of decided vertical unsteadiness. Yet I 
heard no comment on this unsteadiness. It 
appeared to have gone unnoticed, but I found it 
decidedly distracting, and the demonstrator 
admitted that the mechanism was overdue for 
attention. The moral here is that a useful new 
feature will distract attention from blemishes in 
performance. 


Cukaloris 


AGES ago, in the early days of the fret-saw, one 
made cut-out symmetrical patterns from thin 
wood or ply-wood, for ornaments, or for decor- 
ating the aperture of an early gramophone 
sound-box amplifier or home-made folding 
ladies’ work-basket. My recollection of cut-outs 
of this type is that they tended to look like those 
symmetrical patterns one was given in drawing 
lessons, with half done and half left for you to 
copy. 

And what on earth has this to do with 
cinematography? The answer is: Cukaloris. | 
cannot find this word in the dictionary, but it 
figures in advertisements in American magazines, 
where a Cukaloris is defined as a perforated panel 
which permits a variety of shadow patterns to fall 
on the set. 

Of course, it is merely a fancy version of what 
all of us who have ever lit a film set must have at 
one time or another fashioned out of a bit of 
torn cardboard. For example, in a set-up 
in which someone is seated at a desk with several 
papers around, or a girl nods off to sleep with 
head on pillow, there will invariably be undesir- 
able areas of white, which must be toned down 
by some expedient. A simple way is to erect at a 
suitable position out of camera range a light 





stand carrying a clamp holding a sheet of card to 
cast a shadow on the too-white objects. 

The card is then bent and torn till the shadow 
merges into a darker area or a real shadow, or a 
plausible-looking pattern remains. The same 
principle is used in projecting shadows of prison 
bars on to bare set walls. I hope no one will 
write and tell me how crude my bent-cardboard 
method seems, for I still prefer it to costly 
Cukaloris. ($22.50 the set). 


Train Cinema 

THE CINEMA on board ship is an accepted 
institution: how about the cinema on the train 
journey? Conditions for projection are satis- 
factory in a railway carriage of the open type, 
with projector high up at one end and screen 
(preferably not wide-screen) at the other. The 
end coach, please, as anyone walking through 
would cause real chaos! With firmly clamped 
projector and screen, any swaying would be 
common to projector, screen and audience, and 
would therefore be unseen, though possibly felt. 

Another suitable set-up would be with back- 
projection, with wide-angle projection-lens and 
double mirror arrangement, as in a cabinet- 
projector, to get a reasonable throw into a con- 
fined space by making it zig-zag. The con- 
tinuous performance would have a programme 
length depending on the length of the journey 
and varying according to the time between stops. 
In the case of a train running late, an emergency 
repertoire of films, such as coin Ten Best 


A Fishy Tale 


A, Band C are out on location, finishing shooting 

their fishing story: 

A: Well, all right, if young Brian’s mother 
doesn’t want him to get wet, we’ll have to 
put in a title saying that he’s just fallen in 
the river, then show him on the bank again. 
Couldn’t we fake it by editing? 

Oh, no, I don’t think it would be worth it— 
we don’t want a lot of fiddling about. No, 
let’s go back a bit for a long-shot of 
them all on the bank after Brian’s been 
pulled out—. 

But don’t we need a closer shot? I mean, 
we want to see the expressions on their 
faces, and all that sort of thing! 

You can’t have expressions on faces and 
that nice yellow boathouse on the other side 
of the river—this is a colour film, remember! 

B: Why not pan to it? 

A: Good idea! We’ll pan to it and back again 
in the middle of the shot. 

(After much experiment with tripod and viewfinder 

they’ re ready.) 

O.K., everybody? What are you all waving 
for? 

They want to know how they’ve got to act 
in this shot—what sort of faces to pull— 
As if setting-up for a smooth pan weren't 
enough! Look, we'll move back and do it 
as a long shot after all, then they won’t have 
to bother acting, because they'll be too far 


given the cinema its first lyrics of the open air.” 


By HARD 


sets, would surely soothe many an indignant 
traveller! 

Nor is the train cinema impracticable: it has 
actually been done, and in this country. The 
L.N.E.R. fitted up a coach as a train cinema in 
1928—in the days when memory of the old 
G.N.R. was still fresh, and when trains from 
King’s Cross also carried a travelling hairdresser, 
and when, it must be admitted, the cinema had 
not quite found its voice. And already we have 
TV on rails. 


Out-Dated but Still Fresh 

MORE and more I find people ‘storing unexposed 
film in equable “living room”’ conditions, where 
it seems to keep in shape for at least two years 
after expiry date. I recently used a SOft. roll of 
Kodachrome A exactly two years outdated, and 
was unable to spot any deterioration in quality 
or in speed. As a matter of interest, I cut into 
this reel an appropriate continuity shot filmed 
in August 1938 and found in the oddments 
box; no one in a camera club audience was 
able to spot the 20-year-old shot. 


* * * 


“TIME” has repeated the ancient joke about 
William S. Hart: “He rode a beautiful paint 
horse named Fritz, and when they stood side by 
side, it was hard to tell them apart.” I prefer 
the pronouncement of Bardeche and Brasillach 
in History of the Film: “Thomas Ince and 
William S. Hart have the honour of having 


FOCUS 


away to be seen properly. Anybody would 
think these people were running the show! 
They’ve been given parts, haven't they? 

(They ps dio get the shot.) 

A: Wait a bit, now, while I wind back so that 
we can dissolve to the next shot. Good 
thing we’ve found we can do such nice 
dissolves in this camera! Wish we’d known 
earlier on in the film! 

But I thought this was supposed to be a 
dramatic cut to the big close-up of the fish 
in Brian’s mouth? 

Why do a simple cut now we know we can 
do such lovely dissolves? They look so 
professional. We’ll do dissolves between all 
these final shots. It'll round off the picture 
nicely! 

(They all Yissolve.) 


Cup Final Film Coup 


$-5mm. is behind the times? The movie maker who takes 
that view will have to think again, for Pathescope (Great 
Britain) Ltd. have brought off a coup which rivals profes- 
sional practice for speed and enterprise. Five days after 
the Cup Final, a 200 ft. film of it was on sale in the shops. 
The 8mm. version (100 ft.) followed about a week later. 
Price of the 9-Smm. reel is £1 16s., and that of the 8mm. 
£1 17s. 6d. 

Another significant move in Pathescope’s drive to 
recover 9-5 mm, s lost ground was a reception for the trade, 
held in London in May, to introduce their new equipment 
and announce details of developments in the offing. 
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Film Library Club 
to Issue its First 
Picture 


Encouraging support for new scheme 


1 DID not expect many replies to the announce- 
ment in the April issue of the formation of the 
Society of Film Collectors. But to my surprise 
the response has been very good. At last we 
have evidence to prove to Pathescope that 
worthwhile releases are still in strong demand— 
despite television. 

For some time Pathescope have considered 
closing down their printed film department. 
During the last few years, dozens of films of 
poor quality have been issued, very few have 
been sold and so no money has been available to 
secure better quality releases. Something had to 
be done about this vicious circle—and so a film 
collectors’ society was proposed to restore the 
prestige of 9:-Smm. as a collector’s gauge. Replies 
have come from all over the country, from 
Sweden, from Gibraltar, from America. The 
Society of Film Collectors has become a reality. 

Many problems, of course, still have to be 
overcome. How can we reduce prices? Can we 
obtain really first-class reduction prints? Can 
we ensure consistent results ? Can a subscription 
scheme be operated? Can we afford to make 
stills and information leaflets available with 
each picture? 

These were some of the difficulties I discussed 
with Pathescope’s laboratory contact, A. R. 
Manighetti, who is organising the society. We 
came to the conclusion that we can’t solve very 
many before the society becomes operational. 
Tests, we realised, are essential—and for tests 
we need film. 

So number one in our catalogue will be a test 
print, modest, but entertaining. And certainly 
more interesting than number one in the old 
Pathe catalogue, Performing Dogs! It will be a 
western, very similar to those notched one- 
reelers which have become so popular recently, 
called The Desert Rider, with Jack Hoxie. 

The 9-5mm. print will be reduced from an 
original 35mm. copy, and we hope to tint it 
correctly. Further releases include sizeable 
extracts from a De Mille sea drama, a beautiful 
Norma Talmadge-Eugene O’Brien romance, a 
Rin-Tin-Tin thriller, a Richard Barthelmess 
picture and a complete, finely directed, expertly 
photographed Harry Carey western. But these 
aren’t likely to materialise if we lose heavily on 
our first release! 

The Desert Rider will be available soon, if all 
goes well. Originally it was a five-reel feature, 
but our print consisted of only two reels—the 

(Continued on next page) 


Collector’s 
Corner 


By KEVIN 
BROWNLOW 


Frames from “The 
Desert Rider’’—The 
boy embraces his 
wounded father, and 
the chase. 


¥ 


S.F.C. Release One 





The Desert Rider Featuring Jack Hoxie, Frank 
Rice, Walter Wilkinson and Claud Payton. Directed 
by Robert 

Longenecker. 


Photographed by Bert 


Bradbury. 
A Sunset Production. 


Universal. 


Story: a prospector, with his small son, is making 
camp in the desert when a stranger rides up. “I'll 
bunk with you the night, if you've no objection,” 
he says. The prospector welcomes him and entrusts 
him with valuable information. “I’ve discovered 
another Klondike,” he says, “and here are some 
of the samples.” 

The stranger examines them with a practised eye. 
During the night he attempts to steal the gold, but 
the prospector wakes and a fight breaks out. The 
stranger opens fire and escapes, leaving the small 
boy to look after his wounded father. 

At dawn the boy attracts the attention of a ranch 
owner (Jack Hoxie) and his pal Toby. The pros- 
pector’s condition is critical. Before he dies he 
describes the location of the mine and begs the 
cowboys to look after his son. “From now on,” 
says Hoxie, “there’s three of us.” 

But Rufe Kincaid, the stranger, still has to be 
reckoned with. Intent on finding the gold, he 
tracks down the boy’s whereabouts. He wounds 
Hoxie, locks the boy up, and searches for the gold 
and a map of the mine. During this raid he causes 
a fire; the flames spread and he has to make a rapid 
escape. Hoxie recovers consciousness, rescues the 
boy and sets out after Kincaid. A fast chase, a 
narrow escape on the railroad and Hoxie lassoes 
the murderer and drags him back along the road to 
the sheriff. 

“There,” he says, pointing to a groaning Kincaid, 
“is what’s left of your man.” 

The boy runs up and embraces Hoxie. From his 
back pockets he produces the vital bags of gold. 
Original review; “Typical western fare... western 
fans will find entertainment in this feature . . . Jack 
Hoxie is most polished when on horseback... .”’ 
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first and the last. Sequences which referred to 
action in the missing reels were cut out, and the 
existing material has been made into a complete 
story. 

Cutting this film was a fascinating experience. 
I realised how the editors at Pathe-Baby must 
have felt reducing a full-length feature to three 
60ft. reels. My job was far easier, but removing 
even the most irrelevant sequence hurt. Shorten- 
ing shots was almost impossible; these silent 
film technicians knew their job thoroughly 


and I couldn’t improve on their cuts. So complete 
To retain the action scenes, 
removed the rather delightfully 
Now the heroine no longer 


episodes had to go. 
I regretfully 
handled love scenes. 
appears. . . 

[I think The Desert Rider is an enjoyable film. 
I hope you think so, too. The success of the 
Society of Film Collectors depends on it. 


Thar ’s Gold in Thet Thar Film 


THREE letters from American collectors arrived 
recently. “Thanks for your letter,” said the 
first, “but you had me all pent up while opening 
it because I thought you had news en The Gold 
Rush. But no such luck....” The second 
collector declared that he’d exchange anything 
in his collection for a copy of The Gold Rush— 
“plus good commission for a lead, if successful ” 
The third offered £500. What for? The Gold 
Rush. 

I know that a copy exists in this country. I 
also believe that its owner would rather part 
with his right arm than with this film. And I 
also understand that if he did let it go to America, 
the only people who would benefit from the deal 
would be the customs. 

Vicious copyright laws have caused the destruc- 
tion of far more silent films than carelessness, 
chemical instability or old age. Companies 
would far rather see their films in an incinerator 
where no one can commercially exploit them, 
than in an archive or private collection where 
they feel a danger exists of someone making 
money out of them. 

They couldn’t care less how much pleasure or 
knowledge film students derive from such a 
collection, or how much prestige it gains for the 
company. Film is merchandise; silent pictures 
are obsolete. If anyone still deals in that line, 
they must be relieved of it. They don’t seem 
worried that they are destroying an art form. 

A collector once bought a copy of one of 
Chaplin’s finest films, The Circus. Its main title 
was missing, and rather naively, but in good 
faith, he contacted United Artists asking them 
if they could supply one. Their reply was to 
send two representatives to seize the film and to 
destroy it. Under present laws there was 
nothing the unfortunate collector could do. 
The American cinema is very badly represented 
in official archives because of such actions by 
copyright owners. 

If the Society of Film Collectors reaches the 
stage we hope it will reach, we intend to do 
something about this terrible situation. A test 
case is out of the question but some significant 
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action will have to be undertaken. If you are 
interested in our aims, and you haven’t con- 
tacted us yet, please write direct to A. R. 
Manighetti, 43 Cranley Gardens, London, N.10. 


Other People’s Collections 
3. E. O. Walker 


if this series has made you more than usually 
covetous, I advise you to read no further. For 
E. O. Walker, the organiser of the Vintage Film 
Circle, has been collecting 9-5mm. films longer 
than anyone in the country. And he possesses 
some mouth-watering rarities. 

He began his collection in 1929 with 9-5mm., 
and he has remained loyal to the gauge ever 
since. “16mm. was too costly, particularly in 
those early days,”’ he says, “and whenever I have 
obtained lists of 16mm. films, the prices were 
always outrageous, the films fifth- rate. I never 
seemed to come across anything I wanted.” 

Now—after 30 years—he is widening his 
scope. He has acquired a 35mm. Pathecolor 
version of Salome, made in Italy about 1912. 
And he has secured a KOK projector from the 
28mm. collection of Dr. Jobson. Practically 
every film in his collection is an English release; 
he has none of those unique French rarities which 
raise an otherwise ordinary collection to the 
level of an archive. Yet his collection is just as 
valuable. 

Apart from a large selection of German 
classics, his list of 176 films includes several 
outstanding Vitagraphs, Tides of Passion, Capt. 
Blood, Pioneer Trails and The Beloved Brute, two 
brilliant Feyder films, Carmen and Visages 
d’ Enfants, Luitz-Morat’s vigorous but unskilled 
Surcouf and Clair’s Italian Straw Hat. 

“IT have always been interested in the silent 
cinema as an art,” he says, “‘and since helping to 
form the Vintage Film Circle, my interest in the 
purely historical side has increased consider- 
ably.”” But in his collection lists, hidden away 
between Cagliostro and Cinderella, is the most 
incredibly bad film ever released on 9-5mm.—a 
mute version of the 1930 talkie, White Cargo. 

His favourite items, however, are all silent: 
Caligari, of course, Baroncelli’s Pecheur d’Islande, 
Grieshuus, Visages d’Enfants, and Starevich’s 
charming Song of the Nightingale, which featured 
the director’s daughter Nina, and which won the 
Dr. Hugo Reisenfeld medal for the most novel 
short subject shown in the U.S.A. in 1925. 

“I like films with atmosphere,” says E. O. 
Walker, “films which catch the essential spirit 
of the book or play they interpret.” By being 
aware of the value of such films right from the 
moment they were first released by Pathescope, 
he has built up one of the most fascinating—and 
important—collections in the country. 

™ * * 

Mile. Nelly Kaplan, Abel Gance’s collaboratrice 
on Polyvision, has written to me from Paris. 

“Yes,” she says, “Gance is making a film about 
the end of Napoleon’s career. It is called 
Austerlitz, and we begin shooting in June, near 
pg (As we say in French, ‘je touche du 
Re as 





A Movie Maker’s Diary 


20th March. Mr. John Critchell sent me a 
note from Swindon and enclosed some badly 
fogged film which he thought to be faulty when 
purchased. It was ex-Govt. out-dated stock, which 
he loaded into his own cassettes, having, as his 
letter told me, made a special spooling device 
for the purpose. Fortunately, this was a case 
where I could help. The trouble was “‘crow’s 
feet,”” a form of electric static caused by too 
rapidly winding the film from one reel to 
another before it had been exposed or processed. 
It was not his spooling device that was at fault 
but the way in which he had been using it. 

Now he has slowed down his loading pro- 
cedure, and he tells me, in a later letter, he has 
not had any further trouble—apart from the 
minor irritation of forgetting to put the lid on 
the remaining 280ft. of film and fogging the lot! 

26th March. Did you see that delightful car- 
toon in the morning paper of two hi-fi enthusi- 
asts literally pinned half way up the wall, held 
there by the blast of sound from the twin speakers ? 
In America, single needle records are fast disap- 
pearing while, of course, the old seventy-eights 
have gone for good. (Another cartoon caption 
reads: “Now, in this model the strings on the 
right and the horns on the left are blended 
through this single opening.”’) 

But what is going to happen to our hobby? 
In the States, running movie shows in the home 
used to be the most popular hobby of all, but 
now the Do-it-Yourself enthusiasts have made 
bowling alleys their favourite pastime. Here, in 
Britain, many Rank cinemas are soon to be 
converted to bowling, which may bring a further 
change in our tastes and pleasures. There are, it 
would seem, difficult times ahead for chaps like 
myself who used to take a silent amateur film, 
prepare suitable background music and then 
sally forth to show it to friends and neighbours. 

11th April. Had anyone forecast that I should 
have completed the shooting of a religious film 
this month, I should have laughed hollowly. Yet 
the totally unlikely has, in fact, happened. Phillip 


Purposeful film makin 
which our contributor played 
a part takes pride of ws " 
this month's Diary. 
—_* F.S., tty Southport, 
have also oe ee o 
worthwhile job: wing the 
audience how, without dipping 
into their pockets, they can 
assist in providing guide dogs 
for the blind. The money for 
them comes from the sale of 
silver foil and milk bottle tops 
which can be taken to Gau- 
mont cinemas anywhere in the 
British Isles. This valuable 
salvage is then sent toa central 
depot. Children come into the 
picture—and in this produc- 
tion still showing the Society’s 
camera team at work at the 
local cinema—because _ the 
collection of silver foil is 
mainly carried out by mem- 
bers of the Gaumont British 
Junior Clubs. 


By DENYS DAVIS 


Cross had been planning the film for years past 
but, like most amateurs, he kept the script in his 
head and had not put anything down on paper. 
And, like many Australians, he was working in 
a big London store but would occasionally throw 
up his job to pay long visits to Rome, the 
Riviera and other places abroad. Not long 
after coming here he took himself off to Lourdes, 
which so impressed him that he decided to film 
off the cuff in the hope that the material could 
be interwoven with that to be filmed during his 
stay in Britain. 

He had a very clear idea of how the finished 
film would look and how, where, and why to take 
every shot. He had got permission to film in and 
around several London churches and in a 


school, and to borrow certain vestments; also 
he had got most members of the cast interested. 
Then he wisely approached one of our cine 
clubs for help with the lighting and filming. That 


this would have been forthcoming I do not 
doubt but he received notice recalling him home 
and was faced with the necessity of compressing 
12 months’ work into as many days. So on the 
spur of the moment, I took a holiday from my 
own work, arranged for a member of the staff to 
give a hand with the lights and heavier cases, and 
made the film with him. 

The first essential, since a number of people 
were to be involved, was to get the script down 
on paper. At this stage I hadn’t even seen his 
Lourdes material but this situation was soon 
remedied. All 300ft. had been hand-held and 
taken with a fixed focus lens, but it was quite 
evident that there would be ample to choose 
from. Before we finally committed ourselves, I 
checked the frame lines to ensure that his shots 
would match the frarne line on my faithful old 
Ensign Kinecam—which they did. For speed 
of working, I planned to use both our cameras 
from—of course—tripods, leaving his fixed 
focus job to cover long shots, with the pan and 
tilt locked off so that anyone could press the 
button at a given si 
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In nine hours we produced a pencilled draft, a 
first typed copy which we combed through for 
mistakes and, finally, a typed top copy and 
three carbons. While Phillip was typing the 
final scripts, I made a list of props required, a 
breakdown of locations where permission had 
been granted, a shooting schedule and a cast list. 
In case you are wondering how we could possibly 
hope to make this film when all our cast would 
be at their respective businesses, let me explain 
that, apart from our leading actresses, weexpected 
to be able to press-gang anyone on the spot 
because nearly everyone was to be seen in semi- 
shadow, or shot from behind over one shoulder, 
or perhaps it would be a matter of hands or feet 
only. We couldn’t afford the time to write back 
and forth fixing times to film in the various 
churches or the school, so we decided simply to 
arrive, complete with cars, cast, cameras and 
Charlie—our “grips” —and take a chance. It is 
not a method of filming that I would advocate, 
but the gamble came off. In every case but one 
we were filming, or at least setting up to film, 
within minutes of arrival. In that one case we 
had to return later the same day, but only 
because the church was wanted for a funeral. 

Phillip first got the idea for his film when he 
went to a Catholic church in Moorfields, where 
he had been impressed by a small shrine com- 
memorating Bernadette. He had been infuriated 
by the American accents in the Hollywood film, 
Song of Bernadette, and rather than court 
criticism of the accents in Ais film, planned a 
silent picture, in colour, with full teacher’s 
notes to replace the commentary, so that the 
scope of the film might be broadened to interest 
several age groups. In effect, therefore, he had 
planned a series of striking visuals, cut on the 
slowish side, rather like an animated lantern 
lecture, each shot to be exactly the same length. 

This technique—new at least to me—was a 
challenge. Fitting the visuals to a set time pat- 
tern would force me to be doubly careful with 
my lighting. I realised at once, of course, that 
if we were to film quickly, at any time of the day 
or night, I couldn’t hope to balance my colours 
from shot to shot. The only thing to do, there- 
fore, I decided, was deliberately to distort the 
colour values and take a chance on mixed day- 
light and photoflood lighting, altering this still 
further by the use of coloured gelatins over some 
of the lamps. 

And recollecting my experiences in Malta last 
year, I decided to repeat the experiment of 
filming through coloured glass for a pseudo- 
moon effect. That film of Malta had been a flop, 
for the expensive borrowed camera had let me 
down, but I didn’t feel disposed to mention that 
to Phillip at this early stage! Having made so 
many mistakes, I am not one to blame my equip- 
ment or film stock—nor even Kodak for fogging 
the film!—but I felt much more confident with 
my own comparatively cheap camera. 

Phillip had had to contact many priests, both 
Catholic and Anglican, for the loan of vestments. 
Time and time again he had been told that this 
or that would have been ideal but had been lost 
in the bombing during the war. However, every 


promise was fulfilled, and everything we needed 
was produced. Indeed, the props must have 
been among the most valuable ever assembled 
for an amateur film. 

To bridge a time lapse, I shot a fairly big 
close-up of water pouring from a lavabo dish 
into a piscina, then rewound the film in the 
crypt. To make doubly sure, I used Charlie’s 
jacket to cover the open camera during rewind- 
ing, but put my arms up the sleeves, so that the 

y of the coat was wrapped tightly around 
the equipment. It is an old idea which I subse- 
quently worked perfectly—not a trace of fogging 
—on a number of occasions. I also mocked up 
an open-air piscina with three bags of Keene’s 
cement, some old sacking and wire netting. 

Bernadette at various ages was played by three 
people, all of whom were extremely co-operative. 
Everyone seemed to be dedicated to the work— 
and it was work, believe me. We fairly slogged 
around the clock and between us drove not far 
short of a thousand miles. 

A small fortune was spent in telephone calls, 
and several times there would be a ring from a 
public call box, and we would have to rush over, 
knowing that some enthusiastic type was 
phoning us on the dot as arranged. We were 
remarkably lucky. Only one person of the 40 
or more involved let us down. They not only 
turned up on time, but brought everything that 
they had been asked to bring. Many profes- 
sional units are far less well organised in this 
respect. It was a thoroughly enjoyable experience 
that came out of the blue. I only hope that the 
film does some good. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Only our contributor’s long experi- 
ence of film making persuades us that there might be some- 
thing in the extraordinary technique he describes: the cutting 
of all shots to the same length. Presumably the film is less 
a film than a lantern lecture or stylised tableau vivant, yet 
even that does not adequately explain a restriction which—on 
the face of it—we should describe as an absurd negation of 
the basic priciples of film craft. Or is it that a new technique 


is emerging, n of the growing interest in producing an 
entertai te ded of stills, cine and tape? 
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SCOTTISH FILM FESTIVAL 
COMES OF AGE 


THE ScoTTisH Amateur Film Festival comes of age this year. 
The concluding stages of the 21st Festival will be held at 
the Cosmo Cinema, Glasgow, on Sunday, 22nd November, 
and, to mark the occasion, it is proposed to revive on the 
previous evening the pre-Festival dinner which was tradi- 
tionally part of the Scottish Festival until recent years. As 
usual, two programmes will be presented at the cinema and 
it is proposed to celebrate the 21st anniversary by presenting 
programmes of winners, not only at Edinburgh and Dundee 
in the fortnight following the Festival, but also to show a 
selection of the winning films in London in February, 1960. 

Another innovation this year will be the award of a 
special prize for the best 8mm. or 9-S5mm. entry, but films 
in these gauges will continue to compete against 16mm. 
in the classes for which they are entered. 

The Festival was originally organised by the Meteor F.S., 
whose successes may be traced in early issues of A.C.W., 
and then after a few years was taken over by the Scottish 
Film Council, under whose guidance it soon became 
established as one of the outstanding events of the amateur 
film year. 
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Murder Most Foul 


A new film based on a famous kidnapping and murder case is 
one of the most compelling of this month’s releases. 


By DEREK HILL 


HOLLYWoop hasn’t sent us anything as stimulat- 
ing as Compulsion for a long time. This is the 
first film to be produced by Richard D. Zanuck, 
the son of Darryl F. Zanuck, and it is directed by 
Richard Fleischer who, though usually associated 
with mediocrities, once made that warm, 
humane comedy-drama, The Happy Time. 
Richard Murphy’s script is based on a novel by 
Meyer Levin which is a close reconstruction of 
the famous Chicago murder by two wealthy 
young students out to prove their superiority to 
the standards set by society. The film falls into 
two distinct parts. For half its length it is con- 


cerned with the discovery of the identity of the 
murderers; but the last half, which shows their 
defence by a brilliant lawyer (Orson Welles), is, 
in fact, an indictment of capital punishment. 
Fleischer’s handling of the film is vigorous and 
often compelling, with less recourse to tricks than 


*The Journey.” 
Deborah Kerr 
and Yul 

Brynner. 
usual. I recall only one example of exhibitionism 
and that is so technically stunning that it is hard 
to condemn it. 

One of the youths is being questioned by the 
State Attorney, who has still to establish his 

uilt. Everything hinges on a pair of spectacles 
ound near the victim’s body. The Attorney 
places the spectacles on a table in front of a 
window. This corner of the room fills the 
whole CinemaScope screen. 

The street beyond the window grows duskier. 
So does the room. Neon signs spring into life on 
the buildings opposite. A hand comes into frame 
and switches on the table lamp. As the light 
comes on we see the reflections of the Attorney 
and the boy—one in each lens of the spectacles. 
Stop and think for a moment of the complications 
inherent in getting such a shot in an uninterrupted 
take! 

The director’s real forcefulness is seen in the 
pre-credit sequence that establishes the film’s 
mood in a taut, savage introduction. The two 
boys are leaving a student’s dormitory they have 
just robbed. They drive off and nearly run down 
a drunk, who starts shouting at them as they 


Orson Welles in “ Compulsion.” 


prepare to set off again. One of the boys, who 
obviously dominates the other, orders him to 
drive straight at the drunk . 

It’s a harsh, strident sequence, full of darkness 
and sudden, blinding lights. The credits them- 
selves are set over the car’s swerving headlamps. 
The atmosphere of a psychological thriller is 
swiftly, exactly caught, and the performances of 
Bradford Dillman and Dean Stockwell are as 
sinister, as deliberately unrealistic, as the film 
demands. 

As the story develops, the atmosphere begins 
to change. E. G. Marshall, the actor who played 
so impressively in The Bachelor Party and 
Twelve Angry Men, makes the State Attorney 
an entirely convincing character. And by the 
time Orson Welles, looking unexpectedly like 
Nye Bevan, makes his entrance, the film is no 
longer concerned with questions of who and how 
but of right and wrong. 

The Klu Klux Klan burn a warning fiery cross 
outside the lawyer’s window. “I don’t think we 
should worry too much about people whose first 
reaction to trouble is to pull a sheet over their 
head,” he comments. He ensures that the boys’ 
sentence will be the judge’s sole responsibility, 
and in a remarkable closing speech argues 
against the death penalty and its effect on 
society. 

This speech, which must last nearly 15 minutes 
on the screen, is made to seem even more effective 
than it really is by Welles, whose performance is 
one of the finest he has ever given. Nothing is 
over-stressed. The portrait of a scruffy, doubting 
atheist could hardly be improved upon. 

Yet Fleischer maintains the same visual variety 
in the film’s last sequence as he has throughout. 
Perhaps it was felt that a visually static conclu- 
sion to a film containing considerable action 
was too risky; or, more likely, that it was already 
hazardous enough to give audiences a speech of 
this length without relaxing the film’s visual 
pace as well. 

So the sequence is cut (very well cut, incident- 


* Eve Wants to 
Sleep.” A gay 
scene from the 
— Im dis- 

in this 
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ally) to provide as many viewpoints on Welles as 
possible. We see him from front, back and side 
angles, in long shot, medium shot and close-up. 
Not until the last seutence or two does the camera 
settle on him in a simple, direct head and 
shoulders close-up; but, given Welles, I think 
the sequence could have been even more telling 
had he been presented as straightforwardly as 
this for the entire length of the speech. The 
camera could have tracked and panned with 
him as he walked; but by splitting the sequence 
into so many shots, much of the power has 
been lost. 

A new lightweight double bill in London offers 
an attractive contrast in story-telling styles, and 
proves just how inexhaustible the cinema’s 
potentialities are. Eve Wants to Sleep, written 
and directed by Tadeusz Chmielewski, is rather a 
trifle to be hailed—as it has been—as in the 
mainstream of the dynamic new school of 
Polish production, but it is an engaging film. 

Set in a bizarre no-man’s-town where the 
nocturnal activities of police and criminals lead 
to utter confusion, it tells of the efforts of a 
charming young innocent, attractively played by 
Barbara Kwiatkowska, to find a place to sleep. 
She becomes involved in a series of situations 
so complicated that the film ends, somewhat 
desperately, with a bomb that blows up not 
merely the actors and the set but the whole team 
of technicians. 

The mood is generally Clair-like, and some of 
the satire at the expense of government bureau- 
cracy will astonish anyone who hasn’t yet 
recognised that the Polish cinema seems con- 
siderably freer from censorship restrictions than 
our own. The film is overlong, but it estab- 
lishes its own fantastic world so successfully 
that it remains a genuinely individual production. 

Goha, in the same programme, is the first 
Tunisian feature to be shown here. It was 
directed by a Frenchman, Jacques Baratier, and 
shot by a French crew, but its location work 
has a rare affection. Goha is a young simpleton 
who is apparently a popular figure in Arabian 
legend, and here a variety of his adventures is 


presented with ambling casualness. Intercut with 
thecentral romance are strange, isolated sequences 
of Goha awakening the town with the discovery 
that his shadow refuses to follow him, of Goha 
giving a singing lesson, of Goha’s donkey attend- 
ing university. 

The rambling shape of the film, its exquisite 
pastel Agfecolor, and Omar Cherif’s delicious 
performance in the title role make this a delight- 
ful film. It is a completely original production, 
as fresh and refreshing as a glimpse of a rainbow. 

Anatole Litvak’s The Journey is thundering 
about the country with M.G.M.’s publicity 
department working overtime. It tells of the 
complex relationship between a Russian officer 
and an English lady on the Hungarian-Austrian 
border during the days of the revolution in 
November, 1956. 

The company went to huge trouble to shoot 


“ Goha.”” A 
scene from the 
first 
f é feature to be 
é shown in this 


Tunisian 


i ri ‘ = ‘ 1 country, 
all the exteriors on the actual location and to 
engage an authentically international cast. But 
George Tabori’s script is so novelettish, so 
childishly melodramatic, that no amount of 
background detail could save it. Yul Brynner 
gave the game away when he told me after the 
Press show that The Journey was actually written 
years before the Hungarian uprising and set in 
China. “But when the revolution came Tabori 
(he’s Hungarian) and I both felt so strongly about 
it that we decided to use it,” he said. 

“Using it” is exactly what they’ve done. A 
real, tragic situation has been treated as a back- 
ground for foolish posturings, and Brynner’s 
flashes of intelligence in the part of the officer 
do not condone it. 





Screentex Screen Material 

A WHiTe vinyl plastic screen material available 
unmounted in sheets of various ‘sizes, Screentex 
has a white surface with a very fine regular em- 
bossing—so fine that it appears to be little more 
than a sheen. This sheen gives a slightly specular 
reflection to the otherwise matt surface, enhancin 

the brightness towards the front a trifle. Shoul 

there be creases due to bad hanging, they will 
only show as barely noticeable “‘waves”’ in the sheen. 

The material is adequately thick—it measures 
0-013in. (just under 1/64in.)}—and being vinyl 
sheet, it has slight elasticity and can be tensioned 
adequately to hold it flat. Slight creases due to 
imperfect rolling disappeared quickly on stretching 
or hanging flat. Like all vinyl sheet materials, 
it must not be allowed to get heated (e.g., placed 
near a fire) or it may distort. We tested it by mount- 
ing it on rollers. 

It behaves essentially as a white matt screen, 
except for the very slight specularity due to the 
sheen, but photometric measurement showed 
the reflectivity pattern to be practically the same as 


that of a white matt surface. It is therefore practi- 
cally non-directional, and viewers at an angle 
to it see the picture just about as bright as those 
viewing it head-on. The reflective power reached 
the degree to be expected of a good white matt 
surface. Verdict: a very satisfactory material of 
most moderate cost. 

Prices: 30 x 40in., 12s. 6d.; 3ft. x 4ft., 23s.; 
4ft. square, 30s.; 4ft. x 6ft., 45s. Intermediate 
sizes cost 2s. per sq.ft. Post and packing, 2s. 6d. 
in all cases. (Submitted by Terrace Studios, 2 
The Parade, Birmingham 1.) 

Brun Master Titier Improvements 

_ Brun Educational Films Ltd. inform us that 
improvements are being made in the Brun titler 
(see Test Report in our April issue). The camera 
platform will be maps on a square post, 
instead of the original round post with keyway. 
The square post prevents tendency to swing, so 
does not rely on the fixing screw to maintain align- 
ment. The manufacturers are also modifying the 
design of the lampholders to ensure better centring 
of bulbs when larger lamps are used. 
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A.C.W. TEST REPORTS 


Kodak Brownie Movie Turret f/1-9 
Camera 


IN 1951 Kodak launched the Brownie Movie series 
of 8mm. cine cameras in an endeavour to bring 
cinematography within the reach of everyone's 
pocket. The first model was fitted with an f/2-7 
lens, and later converter telephoto and wide-angle 
attachments were marketed for this, as well as a 
clip-on accessory to adapt the frame-type view finder 
to the field of view of the three lenses. In 1956 came 
the Brownie Movie II f/2-7, and six months later a 
— version, basically the same, was introduced 
ere. 

Soon after this, a model having the wide-angle 
and tele adaptors mounted on a turret and with a 
built-in f/2-3 lens was introduced in the U.S.A., but 
to the best of our knowledge was not imported into 
this country in any quantities. This model also 
carried a modified viewfinder, showing the field of 
view of the three lenses, and having provision for 
parallax compensation. 

In 1958 a version with f/1-9 lenses was imported 
from the U.S.A., and it is this which was sent us for 
test; by the time this appears in print a British-made 
version should be readily available (the U.S. model 
is in rather restricted supply), at a small but welcome 
reduction in price. 

A British-made, single-lens f/1-9 model with the 
modified viewfinder followed this year after a token 
import of the original American version, and in 
passing, it may be of interest to note that a new 
model has recently appeared in the U.S. with 
semi-automatic coupled exposure meter, in both 
single-lens and turret versions, the latter having a 
6:5mm. wide-angle lens in place of the 9mm. lens 
fitted to earlier models. There is no news as yet of 


this becoming available on the British market. 

To return to the camera under test: the con- 
struction is similar to the earlier versions, makin 
use of a pressed-metal body with a beige an 
matt-silver finish and leatherette-covered sides, and 


The aperture is 
set by turning the 
serrated edge of 
the dial on which 
the f]/numbers are 
marked, and 
which in this 
photographis 
hidden by the tele 
converter. The 
footage counter 
dial can be seen 
in window below 
the taking lens, 
and adjacent to 
the camera re- 
lease. The three 
rectangles in the 
finder window are 
colour-coded to 
their respective 
lenses. 





Camera set for use with normal 13mm. lens; the tele con- 

verter is at upper left and the w.a. converter at bottom of tur- 

ret. The third barrel acts only as a hood and filter holder for 
the basic lens. 


with a brown plastic front plate. This carries a 
moulded boss to which the moulded turret is 
attached on a pin which has internal springing to 
hold the turret against the front plate. There are 
projections on the boss which keep the rear of the 
converter lens elements clear of the front plate when 
not in the correct position. 

The lenses are finally indexed in position by the 
rear elements mating with a socket moulded in the 
plate in front of the basic lens. Moulded cups are 
provided to protect the rear of the elements not in 
the taking position. The converter lenses seem to be 
moulded into the turret and cannot be removed; 
additional fixing is provided by circlips at the rear 
of the elements—these appear to be bent ito provide 
sa correct separation of the element from the basic 
ens. 

Loading 

For loading, the whole of the left-hand side of 
the camera can be removed after depressing and 
sliding back a button in the centre of the door. 
The door is fastened by means of sliding tongues 
mating with slots in the upper spool spindle and in 
the mechanism cover at the front, and has a holder 
into which the exposure guide-card enclosed in 
each carton of Kodak film may be fitted. Light- 
trapping is provided by a jin. wide tongue and 
pices join all round, lined most of the way with 

lack cord to provide additional sealing. The door 
cannot be fitted in place if the film spools are not 
seated correctly on their spindles. 

A standard English (tin. Whitworth) tripod bush 
is provided about two-thirds of the way towards 
the back of the base, making the camera a little 
front-heavy on a tripod; also the thread of the 
bush, though adequately deep, is recessed a little, 
and as a result there may be difficulty in attaching 
the camera securely to some pan and tilt heads 
with excessively short fixing bolts. 


Late Construction 

The gate is of pressed construction; the front runs 
the entire length of the camera, and is properly 
relieved so as not to contact the film in the picture 
area, It is attached to the housing by screws at top 
and bottom, and unfortunately we must report that, 
after we had completed some of our tests, we found 
that they had not been tightened properly, or else 
had worked loose. 

As both the centring of the gate aperture with 
the lens, and—even more important—the framing, 
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Interior of cam- 
era, with pressure 
plate and spring 
(Ufar left) re- 
moved. The non- 
retracting 

sprung claw can 
be seen adjacent 
to gate aperture. 


depend on the position of this plate, and the holes 
through which the attaching screws pass are a ve 
slack fit, we can only hope that we did not distur 
this setting whe> we re-tightened the screws. In 
any case, we fevl that the makers ought to pay a 
little more attention to this point, which, no doubt, 
was due to an error in manufacture. 

The rear pressure-plate is a plain, bent piece of 
metal, with only an indentation to clear the claw; 
it is kept in place by a small tongue fitting into a 
shaped slot on the “inside” of the gate, with back- 
springing provided by a simple bent spring hooked 
on to a pillar at the top. The pressure-plate can be 
removed to facilitate cleaning both parts of the gate 
by first of all pushing the spring towards the front 
and downwards; the camera is then turned over 
and both spring and pressure-plate will fall out into 
the hand. 

Edge Guiding 

To replace, the T-shaped tongue on the pressure- 
plate is dropped into the shaped slot in the gate 
side-piece, and the spring is then replaced by holding 
it with the hook to the top and Pack of the gate, 


and slipping the other end between the gate and the 
lower ar then pressing the hooked end 
s 


forwards and upwards until it hooks into place on 
the upper guide-pin. Although this sounds com- 
plicated it is, in fact, easily mastered; the pro- 
cedure is described fully in the instruction booklet. 

The gate is left natural metal throughout; we 
would have preferred to see it blackened to over- 
come possible reflection troubles. Fixed edge- 
guiding of the film is provided on the “outside” of 
the gate by its bent-up edge, and sprung guiding 
on the exposing side by means of a wire spring below 
the pressure plate which rests against the side of 
the film. A sprung, non-retracting claw works along- 
side the gate (i.e., engages perforation—1). The 
shutter is of the rotary disc type; no exposure time 
is quoted but appears to be about 1/40 second. 

The film path is quite conventional, with no 
sprockets or rollers to complicate the lacing. A 
wire loop at the bottom of the gate serves to isolate 
it from the take-up tension, which is provided via 
the usual slipping clutch; this has the tension so 
adjusted that it will only take up with the assistance 
of the claw, and so leaves the end of the film trapped 
in the gate and prevents it springing loose on the 
reel. We feel it a pity that some device performing 
a similar function is not provided on the supply 
spool, for we found that this turned very easily on 


its spindle and the film tended to uncoil during 
loading, fogging the paid-for part of the film for 
several feet; in a camera designed primarily for 
beginners this matter should receive attention. 

he footage counter takes the form of a disc 
marked at Ift. intervals (and numbered every 
other foot) showing the amount of film left unex- 
posed, and travelling past an index mark in a window 
on the front panel next to the release button; there 
are marks indicating leader and trailer, and as the 
disc is driven from the mechanism (advancing in 
Ift. steps) it is naturally very accurate. One unusual 
feature is that the dial can only be set zero with the 
lid of the camera open, for this is done by turning 
the edge of the dial which protrudes through a slot 
inside the camera—this prevents it being moved 
inadvertently during use. 


Motive Power 

The motive power for the camera drive is provided 
by a spring, wound by a fold-over winding-key 
which does not rotate when the camera is running 
as long as it is folded; 17 turns are needed for a 
full wind—it is not possible to wind while the 
camera is running. The running speed is controlled 
by a governor, but this seemed to wrongly set 
in the model under test, for checking with a cali- 
brated test film we found the camera to be running 
at around 25 f.p.s. 

The governor seemed to be fairly efficient, for 
the speeds averaged 24-5 f.p.s. for the first 10 
seconds (with the motor fully wound), 23-5 f.p.s. for 
10-20 seconds, 23-2 f.p.s. for 20-30 seconds and 20-1 
ch for 30-40 seconds, the camera slowing to a stop 
after 47 seconds. As the constancy is good, it would 
a 1g that the adjustment of the governor was at 
ault. 

The release button is situated near the bottom of 
the front plate of the camera; normal running is 
achieved by simply depressing it, and continuous 
lock-on run by depressing it and sliding it down- 
wards until it latches in place. There are no pro- 
visions for a cable release or for exposing single 
frames, though these can be achieved by judicious 
operation of the release button. 


Viewfinder 

The viewfinder is of the direct vision telescopic 
type, made from moulded plastic. It is of open 
construction, and both the front and rear elements 
can be folded flat for carrying. The finder axis is 
2%in. above and win. to the right of the lens axis, 
and the front element carries coloured rectangles 
corresponding to the fields of view of the three 
available focal lengths, the colours matching 
those marked on the barrels of the lens attachments; 
objects are seen approximately three-quarter life 
size. For the telephoto lens a clearer outline is 
obtained if the rear peep-sight is held about an inch 
away from the eye. 

Parallax compensation for the vertical error is 
provided by making this peep-sight adjustable on 
a slide, which can pulled upwards by engaging 
the tab at its top with the thumb-nail, the following 
distances being catered for: infinity, 15, 8, 5,4 and 
3ft. Click-stops are provided at these distances. 
This simple arrangement appears to work very well. 

The basic lens is a 13mm. f/1-9 fixed focus built 
into the body, with Waterhouse-type stops in a 
circular plate which can be rotated in front of the 
lens (but behind the front plate); various sized holes 
are provided in this plate giving half-stop intervals 
from f/1-9 to f/16. Intermediate values cannot be 
set (this is no great disadvantage, for half-stop 
accuracy is sufficient for all purposes), nor is it 
possible to produce proper fades. 

Mounted on the turret are three lens barrels, one 
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of which contains no optical parts and simply acts 
as a lens hood for the basic lens; the other two carry 
afocal lens systems which convert the field of view 
to equivalent focal lengths of 9 and 24mm. All three 
turret elements carry rings for mounting filters and 
close-up (“portrait”) lenses, etc., those on the 
w.a. and standard lenses being for Series 4 (21mm. 
dia.) and the tele for Series 5 (30mm. dia.). 

As the closest distance in sharp focus is 10 and 
30ft. respectively for the normal and tele lens at 
full aperture, and becomes 34 and 1ift. at £/8, 
supplementary lenses may be called for when a 
big close-up is required, particularly with the tele 
lens which tends to give better perspective. 

The instruction booklet is based on the f/2-3 
version of the camera, but an extra loose leaf gives 
additional information appertaining to the f/1-9 
model. It is extremely well printed, and gives the 
user all the information he may require; as befits a 
camera primarily aimed at beginners, the loading 
instructions are carefully described and illustrated 
step by step. 

Distance and Aperture 

A table showing the nearest usable distance at 
each aperture with the various lenses is included. 
For British purchasers it might be as well to 
pons out that the mailing instructions given in the 

ooklet do not apply in this country, but this point 
is provided for in the leaflet packed with each spool 
of film; for the same reason, presumably, no 
exposure data are, or need to be, given. 

The camera handled very well and fairly well on 
a tripod, though as mentioned earlier it seems a 
little front-heavy in the latter case, and care is 
needed to lock-off the tilt movement before the 
panning handle is released to prevent the camera 
tipping forward and possibly being damaged by a 
blow against a tripod leg. Also as mentioned, the 
running speed was far too high; photographing a 
one-second-swing pendulum and counting frames 
gave a value around 22 f.p.s. This would result in 
approximately 40 per cent. greater film consump- 
tion than necessary; alternatively, when projecting 
at 16-18 f.p.s. an unnatural semi-slow motion 
effect is obtained with moving objects, particularly 
po walking across the field of view. It should, 

owever, be pointed out that this discrepancy is 
doubtless peculiar only to the model tested—but, 
of course, we must report as we find. 

Steadiness was average for a non-sprocket fed 
camera, there being a slight amount of up-and- 
down movement visible on a double-exposed high- 
contrast target, though this was small enough not 
to be visible in practice except, perhaps, with super- 
a titles. Sideways unsteadiness was very 
slight. 

The mechanism gets up to speed quickly, for the 


For parallax adjustment, the tab at top of plate carrying rear 
peep-sight is pulled upwards until the desired distance (in this 
case 4ft.) is shown in one of the side cut-outs. 


first frame of each shot is only a little lighter than 
its successors. The three lenses are well matched for 
exposure, and give clear, sharp pictures, though, as 
with all fixed-focus lenses, the background is not 
quite as sharp as the middle distance; the lenses are 
commendably free from flare, though we feel that 
the tele adaptor could do with a rather deeper hood. 
Fading in and out is not directly possible, but an 
approximation can be achieved by sliding some- 
thing across the front of the lens barrels. 

For simplified shooting with colour film out of 
doors in bright sunshine, the camera is equipped 
with “red settings,” these indicating the “red” 
(normal) lens, lens opening at the red f/8, the red 
finder rectangle framing the subject, and the red 
parallax compensation mark (1 5ft.). 

The finder proved to be reasonably accurate, 
showing a little less than finally projected on the 


screen (except at the bottom of frame, where it was 
in fact, quite accurate). At 10ft. taking distance, 
the finder showed 2in., 1}in. and 3}in. too little on 
the right, left and top of frame respectively with 


The camera loaded with film. There are no sprockets or rollers 
to complicate the lacing. 


the normal lens, indicating a frame of 364 x 27}in. 
as against 40} x 3lin. projected on the screen. 

With the w.a. attachment, the finder showed 
44, 4, 2} and Sin. too little at right, bottom, left 
and top respectively, covering a field of 49} x 38}in. 
as against 56} x 43jin. projected. For the tele 
attachment the corresponding figures were 1 }in. too 

, tin. too much, 1} and 2in. too little respec- 
tively, showing a field of 19} x 15}in. as against 
one representing 224 x 17}in. projected. This is 
quite accurate enough for most practical purposes. 

It will be seen from the above figures that the 
frame sizes are in the correct ratio to the focal 
lengths of the lenses (9 : 13 : 24) within very close 
limits. The parallax compensation is also accurate, 
near objects being correctly framed at the appro- 
— finder settings; so is the footage counter, 

eing gear driven from the mechanism. The frame 
line, a little thicker than on some cameras, was 
accurately placed to bisect the sprocket holes, and 
remained fairly constant in width if projected on the 
screen, giving another check on steadiness. 

To sum up, except for the manufacturing faults 
mentioned (which were probably unique to this 
particular instrument), the camera is admirably 
suited to the market it is aimed at, i.e., the novice 
who does not mind paying a little extra for the 
undoubted convenience of a turret-head. Provided 
that it is not handled too roughly, it should give 
trouble-free service for many years. The construc- 
tion is necessarily lighter and simpler than for more 
expensive instruments, and lacks some of their 
refinements, but is completely adequate for the job 
it is designed to do, and is very reasonably priced. 

Price: £43 11s. 11d. Submitted by Kodak Ltd. 
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Council in Conclave 


WHO are they: the members of that Council which, rarely 
in the news, works in the background to co-ordinate 
amateur film policy? The curtain goes up on them as, 
in these photographs, they discuss Great Britain’s 
representation in UNICA. As already reported in A.C.W., 
they had decided to withdraw from this international 
organisation. Distinguished visitor at this session was 
Halfdan Kristiansen, Vice-President of UNICA, who 
had travelled from Denmark to learn at first-hand the 
Council's views and to give his own. Nad) eae 
Impressed by the opinions advanced and the sincerity 
with which they were held, Mr. Kristiansen has under- 
taken to put the British case to the Committee and to 
urge that the UNICA constitution should be suspended 
or modified to meet it. Latest news from the Continent 
is that steps are being taken to arrive at a formula which 
will make it possible for this country to remain in UNICA. 
This year’s Congress opens at Helsinki on July 24th and 
ends on July jist. Details of programme and costs 


Left to right: S. F. Martin (Royal Photographic Society), 
(about £12; tickets for film sessions only, lls. a day) are Chai 


rman; H. W. Wicks, Secretary; H. Winser (Institute of 
Amateur Cinematographers); M. Elliot (Scottish Film 


obtainable from the BACCC, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2. 


Council); L. M. Froude, President; G. Malthouse. 





Reports and stills on club and 
personal productions are wel- 
comed. Address on page 139. 


Larkhall C.S. have just completed 
their first film, Traveller's Sample 
(8mm., colour), which tells what 
happened when a commercial traveller 
encountered two talkative women. 
They would like to hear from other 
clubs who have films for hire. (John D. 
Miller, 42 Hill Street, Larkhall, 
Lanarks.) 

The demolishing of a massive fire- 
place in their new headquarters was 
City Films’ (Sheffield) first step towards 
the proscenium which is to take its 
place. The intimidating piles of rubbish 
which choked the room when they 
took it over have now been carted 
away and the floor sanded level and 
smooth. And now they have plans for 
a projection box. They are primarily a 
film production group, however, and 
are urgently in need of more actors and 
actresses, cameramen, cal nters, 

ainters. .. . Sets for the next film will 

built in the studio. (J. E. Clark, 7 
Whitwell Crescent, Stocksbridge, 
Sheffield.) 

The Test, which the Cheltenham 
Science Fiction Circle is making with 
the Cheltenham F.U., is now ready for 
its sound track. An edited version 
shown at the Easter Convention of S.F. 
Circles was greeted with much applause. 
Over 250ft. of 8mm. was uced to 
175ft. for projection at 18 f.p.s. Even 
if they do not make the grade in this 
scarcely trodden field, say the Unit, 
they can feel a certain pride of achieve- 
ment and have learnt many valuable 
lessons. (Mrs. E. Speirs, 14 Jesson 
Road, Bishops Cleeve, Cheltenham.) 


First Attempt 


The cine section which quickly grew 
out of the Purley & District F.S., itself 
little more than a year old, showed 
their first film, For Sale (8mm.) at the 
recent A.G.M. A comedy about the 
misadventures of a young man with an 
old car, it was very well received, as 
were A. W. Merrick’s sequel to his 1955 
“Oscar” winner, What Is a Boy?— 
What Is a Wife? (9:Smm.), Richard 
Massingham Award in the 1957 
Scottish Amateur Film Festival—and 
R. Mabey’s Portrait of Four Counties 
(8mm., 1957 Four Star). Further 
productions are planned. (J. R. 


NEWSREEL 


Lawrence, Appletreewick, Roke Road, 
Kenley.) 

Planet F.S. are celebrating theif 
elevation to “Oscar” status for the 
second time in three years. (Could This 
Be You? is one of this year’s Ten Best.) 
Another club film—this one in colour 
—on heraldry has just been completed, 
and a reel to be d at the 
next public show is in course of 
prasueeee. Like most other clubs, 

lanet find that a local newsreel plays 
a big part in filling a hall. Desmond 
Roe is shortly to give a lecture on 
adding sound to film, and there is to be 
a visit to the B.B.C, Lime Grove 
television studios. Outdoor events are 
scheduled for the summer months. (F. 
Bown, 60 Evesham Road, New’ 
Southgate, N.11.) ‘ 

1 . of Six Weeks to Live, a 30 
minute 16mm. optical sound picture 
om by North Shields Methodist 

outh Fellowship, is in wide screen—) 





but wasn’t meant to be. The built-in 
widescreen device was accidentally left 
in the operating position. But the 

i ion looked so effective 


as 

We can understand it looking ‘ 
the device was made by I. P. 
whose wide screen experiments (which 
he has described in A.C.W.) have 
created considerable interest. The true 
story of the film is set against back- 
grounds in Tynemouth, Newcastle and 
other # ge where it happened, and 
helpful facilities were provided by 
British Railways and local services, 

Main events of recent weeks in 
Stoke-on-Trent A.C.S. have been a 
public show of the 1958 J.A.C. prize- 
winning films and an illustrated lecture 
by Gerald Mee, “What Have We 
Learnt?” in which he summed up an 
earlier series of talks on movie making. 
(K. F. Jupp, 235 Chaplin Road, 
Dresden, Longton.) 


CLUB 10 PRODUCE £250 SPONSORED FILM 


Streatham C.C. have reached Stage 
One of their development plans: 
moving into new premises much larger 
and convenient and more central than 
the old. They have the top floor of a 
modern three storey building. he 
main room being 25 x 40 x 18ft., 
there should be —_ of room for 
building sets—and there are skylights 
in addition to windows. Adjacent is a 
church hall wired for sound and seating 
at least 200 people, so the club expect 
to be able to mount many more public 
shows than before with readier support 
from local people. 

The doors are now wide open for 
new members to help with the three 
films still on the stocks, a £200 spon- 
sored film on which work is soon to be 
Started, and some 8mm. Kodachrome 
shorts (the first, with acknowledg- 
ments to Finchley A.C.S., inspired by 
TV's Shop Window). Twenty-four 
members are working in pairs on these 
quickies. There will be excursions and 
outdoor shooting sessions during 
summer. Member Terry Nunn has 
brought distinction to the club by 
winning an “Oscar” for his film, 
Case, in the current Ten Best. (D; 
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bere 41 Acre Lane, Brixton, 


.W.2. 

Irish Film Makers have completed A 
New Irish Mission to Korea (500ft., 
16mm., stripe, on the departure of the 
Brothers of St. John of God to this new 
field and the work awaiting them there) 
and a record of a pantomime by 
schoolboys (1,200ft. 16mm., colour, 
stripe). Now a third film is ready for 
shooting. (A. Foley, Garton, Strad- 
brook Road, Blackrock, Co. Dublin.) 

Publicatio: i the 





ings to report during the summer. The 
last issue of the present series contains 
an article in which it is su ted that 
the army mnemonic, //MAl—Any 
Questions?, could well serve to 
crystallise ideas for films: Intention, 
Information which has to be put over, 
| menor os of Production, a 
nter-Communication rogress re- 
ports). society recently screened 
the latest UNICA prizewinners for 
two nights in their Fettes Row cinema. 
(J. Hendry, 12 Corbiehill Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4.) 





The other side o, 


the table, left to right: J. 


Halfdan Kristiansen, 
Vice-President 


Huntley (British Film Institute); Mrs. D. Armstrong 


(Federation of 2 Reoeatme sand Societies); T. Rose (Amateur Movie Maker); A. H. Green (F.C.S.); 


C. Englefield-Bishop (1.A.C.); 


G. Malthouse. Not present at this meeting was the Treasurer, Dr. H. 


Mandiwall. The chairman eg office for a year and will have been succeeded by a fellow member by 
the time this issue appears. 





Attracting Tape 
Enthusiasts 


Since more and more members are 
adding sound to their personal films, 
Bolton A.C.S. are forming a tape 
section which, they hope, will not only 
benefit existing members but will 
attract local tape enthusiasts to the 
new club rooms in the town centre. 
These have recently been decorated 
and rewired, and heating and cinema 
seats installed. A successful feature of 
the last season was the series of 
“Coffee Evenings” at a restaurant, 
where members’ films shown to 
capacity audiences brought a useful 
addition to club funds. Other activities 
have included lectures on editing and 
trick effects and a screening of his 
films by a visitor from New land. 
New faces—whether their owners are 
interested in cine or tape or both— 
would be welcomed at the Thursday 

in Crown Street. (J.- A. 
186 Greenmount Lane, 


ton. 

A feature of Swansea & District 
C.C.’s annual dinner was a two-hour 
show of the 8mm. films taken on a 
holiday in America by the new 
chairman, Idris Hall, who had spent 
six months on their editing and the 
ag pe of a sound track. Although 

mm. is used most by members, it is 
expected that the next club film will 
be a 16mm. documentary. Anyone 
eae in cine is invited to attend 

gs. (D. Evans, Sunny Dale, 
aoe Road, Skewen, Glam.) 


Freedom of the House 


Formed six months ago, Watford 
C.S. now have a membership of 40, 
and a measure of the success of their 
first season can be seen in the fact that 
they are contemplating having weekly 
meetings (at present meetings are held 
e fortnight). There are four 
pr uction groups, one of which was 
given the freedom of a pub from 2.15 
to 7 p.m. (and drinks on the house) for 
sequences for the 8mm. monochrome 
film, Hand Picked. Other scenes in 
this film include a dance hall and a 
wedding reception. “The sz. — 
our work,” they write, “is being 
on 8mm. so that we might gain ‘ex. 

without too much expense” 
ames Wood of Potters Bar C.S., 


Brian Coe and Tony Giles of Kodak 
and members of Pinner C.S. have been 
among recent visitors; and there have 
been two performances of the Ten 
Best. (At the time of writing “tickets 
are going well, almost all the ae 
ones being sold.’’) (R. Nicholls, 6. 
Cassiobury Drive, Watford.) 

Three professionals have recently 
given talks to Potters Bar C.S. News- 
reel cameraman W. Samuelson of 
Movietone screened some of his 
scoops (e.g., the sinking of the Flying 
Enterprise and John Derry’s crash at 
the Farnborough Air Display) and 
two personal films—a holiday at St. 
Moritz and a sound film of his family—+ 
and brought along some of his equip- 
ment for members to inspect and 
handle. Hugh Baddeley described and 
illustrated aspects of professional work, 
and George Sewell criticised members’ 
films. (J. Wood, 27 Allandale Crescent, 
Potters Bar.) 

The capacity audience of 300 who 


attended Belfast C.P.A. Cine Society’s 
Ten Best presentation were “alternately 
amused, lost in admiration or down- 
right critical, as each film in turn made 
its impact; whatever their reaction, at 
no time were they bored, and the show 
was undoubtedly provocative. In the 
few days that have elapsed since the 
showing, there has been a great deal of 
criticism, both for and against, and it is 
this very criticism that shows that the 
Ten Best were again a success,”’ writes 
the hon. secretary. 

The appreciation was reflected in the 
silver collection made during the show, 
and as in previous years, Lizars’ pro- 
jection was of a high standard, though 
the quality of the sound on the 16 f.p.s. 
films was below that of the others. 
“The officials of the club and Mr. 
William Orr, General Secret: of the 
C.P.A., have every reason to feel that 
the showing of | the 1957 Ten Best a” . 

reat success.”” (J. W. Campbell, 
oward Street, Belfast). 


From a Frog to a Glider 


The unit making a film for Leighton 
Park School, Reading, is nearing the 
end of its shooting (16mm. Koda- 
chrome, f/i:5 Ensign Kinecam, 24 
f.p.s.). The interiors range from a b.c.u. 
of a frog’s beating heart to a tracking 
shot in the new library. Hobbies, 
which play a major part in the life of 
the school, are well represented; the 
school’s glider is shown under con- 
struction, and there are shots of one of 
the Nigerian — at work in the 
pottery room. Two cameras were used 
to film the collect (or assembly) in 
which the whole school took part. 

Sound effects are being recorded on 
the school’s Simon S.P.2 recorder, and 
the unit ho; to be able to borrow a 
G.B.-Bell Howell 640 projector to 
record the final track. The compilation 
of this should not be too difficult, since 
three of the four members have tape 
recorders. The film will have been 
edited in April, ready for a sound 
session in July—after three members 
have gg ner their A level examinations. 
(M. H. Brahams, 16 Redlands Road, 
Reading. ) 

Hazard of school film production: 
depletion of membership through 

“natural causes.”” The Cine Section of 
Harstpierpoint College P.S. has lost its 
hon. sec. and founder (with his G.B.- 
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Bell & Howell 624 and 625) who has 
now left school but—see New Clubs— 
is starting a group of his own. Also 
— rather unexpectedly, is their only 
6mm. cameraman and his Kodak BB. 
Se again the section are thwarted in 
their attempts to make a major film 
about the school; but sendeneions of 
the newsreel continues. Recent addi- 
tions to this show, the demolition of old 
classrooms and the building of new 
ones. 


A party were recently shown over the 
projection room of a s — 
and were fascinated by the speed and 
accuracy of the change-overs, A 
bitter-sweet note was struck by the 
pepe he said he was delighted to 

boys interested in an industry 
to — so en. poe ghee me 
of late, tt, TOSS 

voted eR eds ng a 

Community F.S., a section of the 


announce a f somenenes for amateurs 
living in Uxbridge and bouring 
districts. Last day for entries is 31st 
Oct.; entrance fee is 5s. The sixth eee 
concluding) lecture in the “* 
Movement”’ series will have PF ome 
on 28th May.(S. W. Thorn, 119 Apple- 
tree Avenue, Hillingdon, Uxbridg:.) 





Visitors Outnumber Host Club 


Thirty-two members (rather more 
than the number who turned up from 
the host club) of Bournemouth& New 
Forest C.C. visited Weymouth A.C.C. 
and brought some club and members’ 
films with them. There is to be fre- 
quent contact between the two clubs. 
Members are to compete with each 
other with two-three minute films 
illustrating proverbs. (R. J. Shipman, 
3 Marina Gardens, Weymouth.) 

The Line and the Circle (building 
design at Brussels Expo) by F. E 
Haveron, Reptiles Alive by R. V. 
Skinner and Black Forest Holiday by 
J Friends were the prizewinning 
films in the Bournemouth club's com- 

tition. Scenes shot in the club’s 

Otel headquarters are to form the 
basis of an editing competition. (G. H. 
Lawrence, 9 Ridge Way, West Parley, 
Forndown, Dorset.) 

Their latest club production, Brief 
Spell, was given its first public showing 
by Walthamstow A.C.C in April. No 
details are given of the film, but an 
attractive publicity still shows a rock 
*n’ roll singer, with guitar, against a 
background of giant notes, so pre- 
sumably a sound track is an integral 
feature of it. Now that the new club 
room has been got into shape, it is 
expected that the club’s rate of produc- 
tion will soon get back to normal. (P. 
Parker, 46 Woodside Gardens, Bruce 
Grove, Tottenham, N.17.) 

Everyone concerned in the making 
of Let Battle Commence (one of this 
year’s Ten Best)—even Dr. Bill 
Archer, who came over from Canada— 
attended a party thrown by the Grass- 

roup to celebrate its com- 
pletion. Some shares in the next 
cartoon project have already been sold. 


“Among the very best amateur films 
we have ever seen,” is Bristol C.S.’s 
verdict on Richard Hodkin’s Narcissus 
(Three Star, 1958 Ten Best). Mr. 
Hodkin (a cousin of a member) is 
indeed popular with the club: it was he 
who put the sound track to their 1957 
“Oscar” winner, To Have and to Hold. 
Recent lectures have included profes- 
sional C. L. Clarke of ¥ 
amusingly amateur chat and an 
amateur’s -semecngyt, = <8 exposi- 
tion of stereoscopy. rl Mackenzie, 
formerly of the Telekinema, is devoted 
to 3-D “as the only way of achieving 
realism on film,” and with technical 
assurance and his wealth of exhibits 
was most persuasive and enlightening. 

A club member has demonstrated his 
titling backgrounds and a programme 
of films was presented by Sutton 


Coldfield C.S., a half-dozen of whose 
members travelled some 90 miles to 
“make sure the presentation was top 
quality; it was,” say the club. ° Es- 
pecially reciated were Sutton’s A 
Helping Hand, P. T. Startin’s visually 
exciting travel films and Wallace Hall’s 
Lakeland Interlude and his witty 
ing, which included the story of 
the Sutton nine-fiver (there are two) 
wi won two cine cameras with a 
film he had made. Both cameras 
were 8mm. (D. E. Stevens, 18 Cooper 
Road, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol.) 
A.C.W. Star ratings of two films by 
club members entered for Witney 
C.C.’s first open competition were 
reversed by the judges (three members 
of Potters Bar C.S.). They placed Miss 
D. Wright’s Copper Knobs (One Star) 
first and D. Lowe’s Tulip Time (Three 
Stars) fourth. Miss Wright was 
presented with a silver cup, on which 
is engraved a camera on a tripod, at 
the annual dinner. (D. G. Lowe, 13 
Park Road, North Leigh, Witney.) 





LONE WORKERS TO MAKE PICTURE FOR MUSEUM 


“We have noticed that lone workers 
seldom send in news for publication in 
Newsreel, although you say they are 
welcome,” write Gerard and Emilia 
Brazil, of Dublin, and give a lead 
by announcing their own plans. New- 
comers to cine, although they have 
had considerable experience of 35mm. 
slide making and of recording, their 
film activities so far have been confi: 
to getting the feel of the camera, but 
they have completed Bath Night (8mm. 
Kodachrome, SOft.) featuring their 
18-month-old daughter. 

hey are about to start work on a 
Gevacolor film dealing with Dublin 
as seen through the eyes of a foreigner 
—Mrs. Brazil is an Italian—and would 
welcome suggestions for a better title 


who have asked them to make a 
documentary on a tramway which 
is about to closed, have passed the 
script, and now all they need_ is 
Gevacolor from the sponsor. The 
commentary (tape) will spoken by 
a local radio announcer. 

Other projected films are Transport 
Newsreel—a black and white record 
of transport events in 1959—and 
3.10 to Tramore—a colour short on the 
railcar that runs from Waterford to 
Tramore. They invite tape corres- 
pondence from other lone workers 
interested in documentary films, and 
would particularly like to hear from 
continental amateurs. Tapes in Italian, 
they add, will be most gratefully 


Brydges, The Crofters, Cedar 


(D. 
Close, Bagshot, Surrey.) 


than the provisional Dublin—My New 
Home. The local Transport Museum, 


welcomed. (35 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, Eire.) 





FILMS FOR CLUB AND HOME SHOW 
(Continued from page 174) 


responsible for organising club programmes. A 
revised and up-to-date Film News Booking Index to 
appear during the summer will contain titles, dates, 
countries, directors, running times, hire charges, 
sources and review references of 16mm. and 35mm. 
productions of interest to film societies. A Renters 
Index, with addresses of all film libraries, will be 
published at the same time. ; 

Details of ten tape-recorded talks available for 
film societies have just been issued by the Federa- 
tion. Among the personalities interviewed on these 
tapes are Elia Kazan, John Heyer (Back of Beyond), 
Paul Rotha, Thorold Dickinson, Jean Renoir and 
Laslo Benedek (The Wild One). The talks librarian 
is L. S. Hepple, 136 Court Road, Orpington, Kent. 

John King announces the release of a number of 
American thrillers. Cover Up stars William Bendix, 
Dennis O’Keefe and Barbara Britton in the story 
of an insurance investigator checking an apparent 
suicide. Craig Kennedy Investigates, with Donald 
Woods and Sydney Mason, concerns the mysterious 
killing of a racketeer. Another in the Craig Kennedy 
series, this time starring Lewis Wilson opposite 
Donald Woods, is Double Fraud. 

Among British thrillers now available from the 
same source are Before I Wake, which features 
Mona Freeman, Jean Kent and Maxwell Reed in 
a melodrama set in a mansion on the waterfront; 
Face in the Night, with Lisa Gastoni as a girl who 
finds herself threatened by both police and gangsters 


after she has witnessed a crime; and Mantrap, 
which stars the irresistible Kay Kendall, accom- 
panied by Paul Henreid and. Hugh Sinclair. 

The first film which gave Harry Secombe a solo 
starring part, Davy, is available from M.G.M. It 
tells how a slapstick music hall comedian is offered 
a chance to me an opera singer. The same 
library also offers Designing Woman, a slick 
American sophisticated comedy featuring Gregory 
Peck as a hard-up journalist who marries a well-to- 
do dress designer played by Lauren Bacall. 

Designing Woman and the Fred Astaire—Cyd 
Charisse musical version of Ninotchka, Silk Stock- 
ings, are available in CinemaScope or wide screen 
version. So, too, is The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
which stars Marlon Brando in one of his most 
telling performances as a wily Japanese interpreter. 
Glenn Ford co-stars in this —— light comedy 
of American-Japanese post-war relations. 

Among the dramas recently released by M.G.M. 
are Tea and Sympathy, adapted from the famous 
stage success and starring Deborah Kerr and John 
Kerr; Something of Value, with Rock Hudson in a 
story set against the Mau Mau uprising; and 
Action of the Tiger, which stars Van Johnson and 
Martine Carol as adventurers attempting to smuggle 
refugees out of Albania. Herbert Lom also appears 
as an exuberant, monocled rebel commander. 

Key: Contemporary Films Lid., 14 Soho Square, London, 
W.1; G.B. Film Library, Aintree Road, Perivale, Greenford, 
Middlesex; John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, East Street, 
Brighton 1, Sussex; Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Ltd., 


S.W.1. 


16mm. Division, Metro House, 58 St. James's Street, 
London, 
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Bell E Howell 
SPORTSTER DUO 


NOW ONLY £34.17. 6.* 
Ultra-modern production equipment and techniques 
geared to continuous popular demand have enabled 
us to reduce the cost of this superb cine camera, by 
over ten pounds! 


Precision-built for ambitious filming, the Sportster’s 
five operating speeds—8 to 32 f.p.s.—and twin lens 
swing turret give you tremendous scope for ambitious 
filming. 


Fitted with world-renowned Taylor-Hobson lenses 
and designed and engineered for those who demand 
the best, the Sportster is the greatest cine camera 
value there is today! 


S 


WE & PHOTOGRAPHIC ION, MITCHELDEAN 


GLOUCE 


3%€ PRICE now £34.17.6 (inc. P.T.) with 


12.5mm, f/2.5 universal focus Trita] lens, 

Or on easy terms from most dealers, 

e 5individually calibrated motor speeds 

e Rapid-swing turret for quick lens 
location 

© Optically positive viewfinders locate 
automatically with their respective 
lenses 

e 3-way starting button 

e@ Universal Standard ‘D’ mount takes 
complete range of lenses 

e Accurate gear-driven footage counter 

Also the SPORTSTER single lens model 

£29.4.2. and the SPORTSTER TRI-LENS 

price £42.14.5. Both with 12.5 mm. f/2.5 

universal focus Trital lens. 


Ask your Bell & Howell dealer to show you the 
superb SPORTSTER range or write for further 
details to Dept. ACW/6/59. 


mamas: Se cbompmpvesec xt INDUSTRIES LTD. 


TERSHIRE. DRYBROOK 42 





fiesta eerste d ag neg 


Prospects seem good for Colchester 
& District C.S., says co-convenor D. 
Leech, 93 Hazell Avenue. The first 
meeting was held on 28th April at St. 
Martin’s Centre, West Stockwell Street, 
formerly a church and now equipped 
with a stage and secular decorations. 
There are “lots of corners and interest- 
ing angles,’ says Mr. Leech. The new 
group share it with the local dramatic 
and operatic society and have already 
been offered the use of their costumes. 
They add that they are anxious to get 
some non-technical folk among their 
members. 

Bath has another cine society—an 





NEW CLUBS 











present an “Introduction to Cine” to 
still members in the hope of persuading 
them that movie making need be no 
more expensive than still work. (K. 
Holdaway, 14 Lansdown Place East, 
Bath.) 
A new a being formed in 
i * irral, to have 
become sufficiently established to begin 
film production in June. Details from 
P. W. Thomason, 13 Kirkway, Bebing- 
ton. 


Films, will work mainly on 9-Smm. (but 
with a view to having it blown up 
to 16mm.—‘“for commercial use,” they 
say) and meet in a church hall every 
Saturday. Membership is limited to 
teenagers. (N. D. Hall, 242 Newport 
Road, Roath, Cardiff.) 

Christopher Jones, a former hon. 
secretary of the Hurstpierpoint College 
C.S., has launc a new group, 
sano Film B pv ne reay _— 
Bognor Regis an i iter. script 
for a film about amateur film making 
is in preparation. Possession of equip- 
ment is desirable but not essential, and 
beginners (all gauges) will be welcomed. 


offshoot of the city’s photographic 


Cardiff, too, has another cine group, (C. M. Jones, 


216 Manor Way, 


society. On 26th May they are to who call themselves Videophonic Aldwick Bay, Bognor Regis.) 





FILM SCHOOL STUDENTS 

(continued from page 155) 

the screen it is seen to have wit, affection and 
ingenuity. 

Some of the third year exercises were as short as 
the first year films, but they tended to be still more 
oes. The two minute A Toothy Smile, directed by 

oman Polanski a year before he made Two Men 
and a Wardrobe, shows a man descending a stair- 
case and pausing at a window where he can see a 
girl washing. A sound at the door makes him move 
on. A man puts out some milk bottles and goes 
back in. The peeping Tom returns to his post— 
but this time he sees only the man who came to 
the door cleaning his teeth. This simple story is an 
exercise in the relating by editing of shots taken 
independently. 


Filmed Anecdotes 


The best of the brief jokes was The Best Sculpture 
in the Country, in which an abstract sculptor gazes 
lovingly at the pillar with a hole at one end which 
he has just completed. Two porters call to carry it 
off, but they can’t get a grip of it. So the sculptor 
obligingly carves another hole in the other end... 

Some of the films were made to test the camera- 
man as much as the director. Mountain Rescue, a 
documentary made with the help of the Mountain 
Rescue Voluntary Service, showed how camera 
angles could help stress an impression of height, and 
how problems of perspective and distortion could 
be overcome. Other films, such as Andrzej Wajda’s 
Ceramics of Ilzecka, were of interest as the early 
work of now internationally celebrated directors. 

Roman Zaluski’s Deaf Mutes inevitably recalled 
the Oscar-winning short, Thursday’s Children, by 
Lindsay Anderson and Guy Brenton. And to the 
credit of this third year work, it could stand com- 
parison with the British film. It makes a more 
direct plea for understanding the plight of these 
unfortunates, but it has the same compassion and 
tenderness. 


Fourth Year Exercises 


Two of the fourth year exercises were strongly 
satirical, effectively answering any doubts one might 
have felt about the degree of control exercised 
over students’ work. Forward Railwaymen, the 
best of the two, begins like any documentary sur- 
veying modern progress. But after its apparently 
complacent account of up-to-date mechanisation 
of the railways, an “end” title is suddenly inter- 
rupted and the film —— in earnest, disclosing 
that despite the availability of labour-saving tech- 
niques, the Polish railways are still being run as 
they were in the days of the railwaymen’s grand- 
fathers. 

With incisive vigour the film exposes the dangers 
and extravagancies of the routine the workers are 
compelled to observe, and ends with a demand that 


the situation be promptly investigated. This is 
documentary in authentic tradition, forceful, 
often witty, always to the point. 

The Mystery of the Open Window uses agreeable 
humour to condemn the irritating use of loud- 
speakers in big cities for public proclamations and 
music. Perhaps the best moment is a conversation 
between two mobile loudspeaker vans. The open 
window of the title, incidentally, is the only open 
window in a building just opposite a loudspeaker. 
Not until the end does the commentator disclose 
why these people haven't kept the noise out of their 
flat. They are both stone deaf. 


Childhood Study 


Other attractive productions among the fourth 
year work included An Hour without Sun, a story of 
three boys playing truant who steal a museum piece 
and then, realising the trouble they have caused the 
caretaker, each try to replace it without letting the 
other two know; and One Hundred Zloty, a short 
story about an accusation of theft disproved by a 
sympathetic shopkeeper. Spring Evening, an 
account of two boys’ wanderings by Anna Sokolow- 
ska (whose nd red film, A Bunch of Violets, had 
already indica an unusual nr is an 
affectionate study of a single night of childhood, 
distinguished by an eye for detail. 

The diploma works were, as one would expect, 
the most complex films, and all of the three shown 
used dialogue, music and effects. The most pleasing, 
Drawing in a Child’s Hand, concerned the influences 
that cause a child to adopt its own strange style of 
design. A table with four legs splayed out from 
each corner, for instance, merely showed that the 
child’s favourite position, and thus her customary 
viewpoint, was under the table. 


Technical Virtuosity 

The extract (about young thugs) shown from 
The Wild Party, a feature, displayed a virtuosity of 
technique which did not disguise a certain hardness. 
The o diploma work proved a big disappoint- 
ment. Polish Suite was actually written and directed 
by a Frenchman, Claude Guillemot, an ex-student 
of I.D.H.E.C., the French equivalent of the Polish 
Film School. The two schools collaborated on the 
film, but the feeble device of following a sheet of 
music that blew about the city couldn’t sustain the 
film’s polished but empty twenty-six minutes. 

One envies Polish film makers their oppor- 
tunity. With the benefits to the industry indisput- 
ably proved, how long will it be before Britain 
gets its own film school, recognised by the industry 
and encouraged and, if necessary, State subsidised? 
NOTE. Writing in Film Teacher recently of his visit to the 
Polish Film School, John Minchinton points out that most 
of the films made by the students are silent—‘‘ a challenge 
in itself because a silent film usually requires more imagina- 
tion and skill from its maker than does a sound film.” 
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THE LOW pricepD 

CINE CAMERA WITH 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
LENSES 


CIMA 
D.s. 


THE CAMERA WITH ALL THE FEATURES YOU 
NEED—AT A PRICE TO SUIT YOUR POCKET 


Note these features 


%* Hard coated, colour corrected Almost parallax free optical 
WESTARIT f/2°5 interchange- viewfinder. 


able lens. ‘ 
Fixed focus lens. 


Adjustable iris during filming. Single shot. 


Film footage counter. Tripod bush fitting. 


Delayed Action. Metal body. 


Remote Control. Precision Motor. 





ONLY 


£24.19 .11 


(including Cable Release) 


LEATHER E.R. CASE £3.6. 1 
ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
DEMONSTRATE THE CIMA D.8 


J. J. SILBER LTD., 40/46 LAMB’S CONDUIT ST., 
LONDON, W.C.1 CHA 2237/3596 
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Frame enlargement from “* Marlborough House” by Bristol 
C.S., one of the latest set of “Oscar” winners. 


8 mm. CHALLENGES 16 mm. 

(Continued from page 141) 

show that ideas and skill come before equipment 
—and this, surely, should prove the greatest 
encouragement to workers in all gauges. Don’t 
delay amateur film making because you can’t 
afford the apparatus you would like to own! Full 
success can be achieved with more modest 
equipment—and that success might well be the 
starting point of your eventually acquiring the 
oa or projector on which you have set your 

eart. 

Another significant feature—but not a sur- 
prising one—of this year’s Ten Best entry is the 
leap forward in the use of tape by 8mm. users. 
Stripe shows only a slight advance in this gauge, 
but in 16mm. it is forging ahead and, indeed, has 
left tape behind. Sound-on-film has also pro- 
gressed, though not so strongly. There were also 
—for the first time in the history of the Ten Best— 
two sound films in the 9-5mm. entry, but this is 
scarcely so momentous as it seems, for the track 
was scratched on a la McLaren. (The s.o.f. 
entry for 9-Smm. in the table is a blank because it 
was too small to be expressed as a percentage.) 


And what of 9-Smm.? The picture is a gloomy 
one. After its short spurt in the 1956 competition, 
it nas declined to one-twentieth of the total entry. 
This almost certainly does not reflect the strength 
of its following as compared with 8mm. and 
16mm., but can fairly be taken as an indication of 
the proportion of 9-Smm. users interested in 
making films as distinct from animated snapshots 
which give them a lot of pleasure but were never 
designed for showing outside the family circle. If, 
however, there is to be a resurgence of 9-5mm., 
this gauge cannot afford not to be adequately 
represented in national competitions, for these 
are the show cases of the amateur film movement. 

The show case which we shall offer for your 
inspection at the National Film Theatre and 
throughout the country and overseas contains 
some of the most eye-catching items yet seen in 
Ten Best programmes. (Details of the films and 
their producers will be found on pages 159-168.) 

The diverse nature of the entries for the 
competition makes it necessary to have on tap 
an array of apparatus such as is rarely seen 
outside a dealer’s. For the loan of equipment 
to supplement our own in the very large num- 
ber of judging sessions we are indebted to Avon 
Developments Ltd., Pathescope (Great Britain) 
re Rank Precision Industries Ltd. and Specto 

td. 





8mm. 9°Smm. 16mm. 
% % % 
45 (33, 42) 5 (13, 7) 50 (54, 51) 
31 (21, 21) 2,1) 31 (24, 28) 
20 (8, 10) - (1, 1) 10 (9, 14) 
2 (5, 3) ~(i,-) 1 (5, 2) 
-G-) -@-) 10 (6, 9) 
Stripe 1 (-, 2) -G©-) 11 G, 8) 
In this breakdown of entries for the A.C.W. Ten Best Films 


of 1958 competition, the figures in brackets refer to the en- 
tries for 1956 and 1957 respectively. 


Type 











Tape 





Disc 
S.0.F. 





























THE “ COMMITTED” SPONSOR 
(Continued from page 171) 


Finally, a few months ago, we cut out a few 
sections where the dancers had not kept up their 
usual high standard, replacing them again with 
choice shots of the same length from our 
selection of cut-ins. Now, we are ready to 
record. 

The musicians (a fiddler, a piano-accordionist 
and a harmonica player) will play to the cutting 
print, rehearsing until they can keep perfect 
sync. throughout the 17 minutes or so. During 
long sections away from the dances they will 
play to “beat marks” made at appropriate points 
on the film, so that they come in dead-on next 
time the dancers appear on the screen. After 
sufficient rehearsal they will record on to 
sprocketed tape in a studio, the recorder inter- 
locked with the machine projecting the cutting 
copy which they are watching. Then, if we can 
cut the colour master to match the cutting copy 


without going mad in the process, we shall have 
our married colour prints, one day... 

Rather, the Beaux of London City will have 
them, and, we hope, their money’s worth. 
Making a film like this is perhaps not quite so 
satisfying as producing one’s own brain-child. 
But it is worth while—certainly not just for the 
technical experience which is gained in the pro- 
cess, but mainly because it is fascinating to work 
for enthusiasts. Committed sponsorship leads, 
in the end, to committed film-making. 

I’m still not a folk-dance enthusiast, but I have 
felt some of their delight in dancing old dances, 
to older tunes, in the middle of the English 
countryside, in front of audiences which may 
have come along expecting to smile at eccentri- 
city but which have stayed to admire and to 
enjoy. Something old is being—no, not just 
revived, but re-created for these new times, 
given validity and a chance to prove its beauties 
outside the museums, in the summer sunshine 
where it belongs. I hope that our film will 
reveal this 
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The 4 % t@, camera 
with so many advantages 


on 


: Opens like a book for easy loading. 
2 Has precision engineering. 


3 Simple ‘follow the sun’ indicator 
eliminates exposure problems. 


ff Universal focal f/2'5 anastigment lens 
in interchangeable ‘D’ mount. 


Price 
£26°14°9 


incl. Tax. 


5 Multi-speeds give added 
variety and interest. 


& 3-way control; run, con- 
tinous run and single frame. 


7 Long I4ft. run in one 
wind. 
8 Easy to read footage counter. 


Ask your dealer for demonstration or send 
for illustrated brochure 


VALE ROAD > WINDSOR + BERKS 


TELEPHONE: WINDSOR 124! 
£twnMm tf & S 
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SOUND AND PROJECTION IK 


COMBINED 8mm 


SUPERLUMINOUS 8mm. PROJECTOR 


At last! A dream comes true. For years movie enthusiasts have 
dreamed of a Combined Sound and Projection unit with perfect Post 
Synchronisation in one small case. And here it is—a Projector of the 
8mm. type with absolutely silent running, using no belts and giving 
exceptional luminous power. 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY 


NUS (ENGLAND) LIMITED (Dept. A.C.W.) 





PORTABLE — GASE 


TAPE RECORDER WITH TWO SPEEDS 


The Tape Recorder using 360-metre magnetic tape and two speeds 

of 9°5 and 19 c.m. per second, driven by the projector motor giving 

perfect synchronisation. Space does not permit a full description of 

all the outstanding features of this NEW unit, so write today for the 
fullest details. 


29 CROMWELL ROAD e SOUTH KENSINGTON e LONDONS.W.7. 
Telephone: KENsington 8263 Telegrams: DOMINENG, WESTPHONE, LONDON. 
AND IN FRANCE BY: S.E.A. DOMINUS, 22 BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS 9, 
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THE SERVICE CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
[ esr.» | 14 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 


HOL 
1792-2193 





BOLEX C8SL 
ACCURATE-EXPOSURE 
CONTROL WONDER 
CAMERA. THE METER 
iS BEHIND THE LENS. 

F/2-5 YVAR LENS 


CENTRAL LONDON’S CINE DEALERS 


THE FAMILY CAMERA 
624EE 


This is the very latest 8mm. 
Bell & Howell model 624EE 
Electric Eye Cine Camera. 
Automatically sets the correct 
stop under any prevailing light 
condition. 

No faulty exposures, however 


BOLEX B8VS 


£48 10 8 quickly the light changes. 
DEPOSIT £4 5 0 — sguotee double run 
. film. 
11 MONTHLY PAY: jon, "Ue9 Lens gives wide 


10mm., 

MENTS £4 5 0 angle of view and wide aper- % 
ture. 
Constant speed motor. . A superb camera with 
CAMERAS & PROJECTORS Takes — colour pictures. ‘ss 3 a variable shutter, 

R DAILY Price £39. 19. 4. “fade-outs” and ‘“‘fade- 
FOR DAILY OR WEEKLY DEPOSIT £3. 9%. I! ins” taking sharp pictures 
HIRE. CALL FOR DETAILS. il MONTHLY PAY- by reducing exposure 
MENTS £3. 9 II time. Twin-lens turret. 
Single picture release. 
Variable speed control. 


COMPLETE STOCK OF CINE & TAPE RECORDING | PRICE with{/1-9 focusing 
EQUIPMENT ALWAYS IN STOCK.—PAILLARD—ZEISS A 73 
G.B.—PHILIPS—GRUNDIG—BRENNELL wariTE FOR DETAILS i) MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS £6 7 3 


SERVICE TERMS ARE EASY—AVAILABLE ON ALL EQUIPMENT 



































ALA NSON IN THE WEST 


CINE CAMERAS 8mm. PROJECTORS 


Bolex M8R 8mm., 500 watt ... 

Eumig P8 Imperial, 8mm. ‘ae ti 
G.B.-Bell & Howell 625", 500 watt, 8mm. 
Specto, 500 watt., 8mm. ate ne 
Zeiss Movilux 8A, new model 

Kodak Brownie 8/58 ... 


ACCESSORIES 
Muray Portay Movie Viewer, 8mm. 
Muray Animated Viewer 
Rewind Arms on baseboard 
G.B.-Bell & Howell “624” Titlers ... 


G.B.-Bell & Howell 624B, £/1.9 : 

Kodak Brownie Movie Camera Il, f/i. 9 

AK8 £/2.7, single frame and backwind out 
G.B.-Bell & Howell Autoset 624EE, f/1.9 ... 
Paillard-Bolex BSL, f/1.9, focusing ... 
Paillard-Bolex B8, £/1.9, focusing 


CINE CAMERAS lémm. 


~ & Howell! 70DR, fitted with f/1.425mm. 
T.T. & H 2 2.8in. and £/2.5, 0.7in. 
lenses, in cas 
Paillard-Bolex HIGRX, f/l. 4 ‘25mm.; {2.8 
16mm.; £/2.8 75m nail .. 315 6 
Paillard-Bolex Hi6M, #1. _ ee ine -» £15 


SECOND-HAND CINE CAMERAS Queen Trailers from . 


ae ‘8 Trowel 27. case wis £18 | Dubilier Suppressor Kits 
Bell & Howell “Sportster”, /2. Mytol £27 

Kodak model “B", 16mm., f/1.9 penning yoo ae rene as : & 
Kodak “B’ oe 25, /2.7 ae a Screen White Paint ... 
Ditmar 9.5mm., 50ft. spool . eee -. £12 Bolex 8mm. Pistol Grip 


weeoowe e @ 





Carriage and Postage extra Carriage and Postage extra 


83-85 FAIRFAX STREET, BRISTOL, I xis; 


ALSO AT OPTIC HOUSE, I19 QUEEN STREET, CARDIFF. Tel. : 26030 
ieee 
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FILMING WITH A 
BAUER 


BAUER 88C 


4-speed (8, 16, 24, 48 f.p.s.) camera. Interchangeable lens, 
controlled film running, single picture device, footage 
indicator, uninterrupted 6ft. run of film, clear optical 
viewfinder with parallax correction, and exposure table. 

'@ Very simple to operate and extremely geod value for 
money. Standard D-Mount for rapid interchange of 
lenses. Complete with 12°5mm. f/2°5 T.T.H. Universal 
Focus lens. 


£33 18 7 


SuedeCose £3 4 10 


BAUER 88B 
Schneider Xenoplan f/!-9 lens and 4 speeds 


A double-eight spool type camera with lens-coupled photo-electric exposure 
meter. The exposure meter operates on any shutter speed or the single picture 
device and can be adjusted for any film speed. It gives the correct lens adjust- 
ment before and during exposure, for black and white or colour film. 7ft. uninter- 
rupted film run, viewfinder with parallax correction. 


Telephoto lens £18 18 4. Wide-angle lens £/5 6 8. 
Viewfinder for above £1 8 9. Suede case £3 7 0. £62 14 5 


BAUER 88D 


This camera is equipped with a lens turret which enables the user to 
switch in a fraction of a second from one to another of three objectives of 
different focal lengths. The adjustment of the objective remains stable at 
all times and the high quality of the image is not impaired by the telephoto 
and wide-angle attachments when the objective is changed. 

The extremely comprehensive equipment of the BAUER 88D enables the 
8mm. enthusiast to take practically every type of film shot without the 
need for additional accessories. 


@ High-grade high-speed Rodenstock Ronar lens, f/1:9 12-Smm. adjusting from 8" to 
infinity, and fixed focus setting. @ Turret takes 3 f/1-9 lenses (6-25, 12-5 and 25mm.). 
@ Telescope viewfinders for each focal length, with clear images of the same size, auto- 
matically coupled with the lens change. @ 6’ 6” film exposure to each winding. @ Footage 
indicator. @ Audible signal for judging length of scene. 


Bauer 88D, complete with three lenses and 


Ever-Ready case £14588 


FROM LEADING CINE DEALERS 


Sole Wholesale Distributors: 
NEVILLE BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, W.I. 
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TAKE WHAT YOU SEE 
8mm. GB 624EE 


f/1°9 fixed focus lens, 
fitted with photo- 
electric cell which 
automatically sets 
the correct aperture 
while filming. Takes 
standard 25ft. D/R 
spools. 
£39. 19. 3. 


Or Deposit of 
£4. 19. 3. and 12 
moathly payments of 

£3. |. 3. 


8mm. Revere 88, f/2°5. ernee one s 
8mm. Eumig P.8, 100 watt ... . 25 0 
8mm. Movilux 8, 300 watt ... - oo a 
95mm. DEKKO f1-9. Speeds asa : 


° 
0 
C1) 
95mm. Pathe H, f/2°5. Variable speeds £15 10 @ 





USED ak BARGAINS 


517 GARRATT LANE, LONDON, S.W.18 


(NEXT TO EARLSFIELD (S.R.) STATION) 


— SEE WHAT YOU TAKE! 


8mm. GB 625 


f/1°6 highly correc- 
ted lens, automatic 
lubrication, vari- 
able speed, 400ft. 
arms, 500w. light- 
ing. Die-cast carry- 
ing case body. 
£27 
Or Deposit of 

£3. 10. 0. and 12 
monthly payments 

of £2, 1. 2. 


£30 0 
£27 10 
£12 10 
£10 10 
£32 10 


9 ican. Pathe Gem, 100 watt, 900ft. arms.. 
9Smm. Noris 100 watt (with case) ‘ 
95mm. Haynorette Cine Editor ... 
9-5/16mm, Ditmar Duo, 300 watt, case 




















PART 
EXCHANGES 


CINE CAMERAS 
8mm. Agfa Movex 88, f/2°5 lens 00 
8mm mune 88b f/1-9 Xenoplan, multi- speeds, cold light 
mete £45 0 0 
8mm el 8T Standard and T.P. {/1-8 lenses, universal 
finder, with case . a4 00 
8mm. 6248 {/1-9 lens, mint condition 19 0 
8mm. Sportster 605b Twin Turret with stand, 4 “5 lens 
and 2° #/3'5 . 00 
8mm. Yaschica 8T2 with 12-5mm. {/- 9, 6Smm. f/1-9 and 
38mm. {/3°5 lenses also case vie £39 0 : 
8mm. Revere {/2°8 and multi speeds .. 14 0 
8mm. Sportster, multi-speeds, f/2°5 lens . £17 10 H 
l6mm. B. & H. Autoload (mag. loading) f/1-9 TTH multi- 
speeds £59 0 @ 














USED—STOCK BARGAINS 





HP 
TERMS 


PROJECTORS, Etc. 
8mm. Revere 750 watt Still picture clutch, wide an 
lens, carrying case < 
8mm. Cirse Vox outfit comprising amplifier sound head 
microphone and speaker. Perfect but shop soiled £45 0 0 
8mm. Meopta Editor, pagel with — desk and rewind 
arms... £16 0 0 
16mm. Noris projector. “Snip at £9 17 6 
+e f/1-9 Dallmeyer T.P. Lens, ““D” mt. ‘asnew £16 0 0 
mm. Paillard Stereo outfit for wane and projecting inc, 
Pola specs. and screen 435 0 0 
8mm. Cometson sound projector in “almost — —. 











le supp. 
17 6 


8mm. Kodak 8/500, 500 watt Blower Cooled built into its 
own carrying case, new but slightly shop soiled £39 10 0 


Ail Orders ond Enquiries please to Piccadilly Branch at 37 Coventry Street 


WY A) Wy i ieee 








LTD 
CINE SPECIALISTS WITH CENTRES AT 


PICCADILLY EALING CHARING X PUTNEY RICHMOND 
37 Coventry St., W.1 | 66 Broadway, W.5 | 128 Charing Cross Rd.,| 131 High Se., S.W.I5 | 57 George St., Richmond, 
TRA 2784 EAL 0081 W.C.2 TEM 6184 PUT 0577, Surrey. RIC 3771 


MORDEN WOOLWICH | KENSINGTON 
63 London Rd., Surrey] 69 Powis St., S.E.18 169 High St., W.8 
MIT 3505 WOO 0404 Wes 0066 





VICTORIA 
127 Victoria St., S.W.! 
TAT 0143 


ELSEA 
185 King’s Rd., S.W.3 
FLA 5955 
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NEW CIRSE-SOUND 


... To complete your picture. At last a 
completely self-contained 8mm. sound- 
stripe projector incorporating recording, 
mixing, monitoring and playback facilities. 
Dual induction motors, driving optical head 
and sound drum ensure perfect sound 
reproduction at 16 or 24 f.p.s. 

The CIRSE-SOUND costs ... £169 10 0 


and your projection will be perfect 





NEW C!RSE-FIx 


A lightweight, compact unit to convert 
most well-known makes of 8, 9.5 or 
l6mm. cine projectors into efficient 
2” x 2” slide projectors easily, quickly, at 
a fraction of the cost of a separate unit. 
The CIRSE-FIX costs only £7 15 0, 
complete with three sleeve adaptors. 





The 
MISSOURI 


The enthusiasts ae The 
projector. A film ; : NILUS 


stop device allows 5 


minutes viewing of 
single frames— 
induction motor 
with fixed speeds of 
16 and 24 f.p.s. en- 
sures correct film 
speed, essential for 
tape recorders and 
other sound attach- 
ments. Gear drive— 
power rewind—ultra 


The ideal family pro- 
jector at a price 
everyone can afford. 
Quiet running and 
strongly constructed 
this projector will 
ensure years of 
trouble-free opera- 


quiet—ultra perfect. tion. 
The MISSOURI now costs only £49 100 | the NILUS now costs only £35 0 0 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 3 Post this coupon now for full information. a 
CINE EQUIPMENT LTD. | %" 
14-18 HAM YARD, PICCADILLY, : Address 


LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 7491. SNE Ce ee 
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A.C.S$. of BROMLEY 


THE CINE SPECIALISTS 


SOME CURRENT BARGAINS 
Projectors 
8mm. Kodascope 8-60, 200 watt and case oe 
8mm. Paillard M8R, mod. for sound sync., listed £68 ‘17 6, mint we 
9-S5mm. Pathe Ace, motor driven * an 


CREDIT TERMS 


APPROVALS 


EXCHANGES 


ALL FILMS AND 
FILM HIRE 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Open UNTIL 6 p.m. 
SATURDAYS 


mn hia 


Cine Cameras 








Mr CLICK 


9-Smm. Pathescope Son, sound ee 
9/16mm. Dual Pag) 500 watt, grey, “mint . bis 
PART 16mm. G.B. L516, 500 watt, sound _.... 
16mm. Bell & Howell Filmosound, 750 watt . 
Tape Recorders 

Peterson 8mm. Magnetic Recorder, mint 
Walter 505, listed 
Stuzzi Magnette, portable, mint 
Elizabethan 56, with microphone 


7 gns., mint 


8mm, G.B. Sportster, f/2°5 and case ... had 
8mm. B.H. Filmo 134G, f/2°5, haze filter and case ais 
8mm. Cine Kodak 8-25, f/2-7 and case Rat 
8mm. Cinemaster Il, {/2- 
95mm. Dekko, f/I*9 fsg. ‘ins 
9-S5mm. Webo A, £/2°5 interchangeable 

16mm. Paillard H16, 15mm. f/2-9, lin. f/1-5 and 3in. /4 Dailmeyer 

lenses, fitted case : 
ALSO ALL NEW MODERN’ EQUIPMENT 


IDMORE RD. BROMLE t RAVENSBOURNE 


£.f., ee 














CINECRAFT 


CINECRAFT Major Film Titler £14 10 0 
De-luxe Titler £10 18 6 


Standard Titler ... £619 6 
Titler accessories and Cinelet titling letters 
CINECRAPFT Lightweight Screens 
with the new plastic surface— 


30x 404310 0 50x 4045 5 0 
40x 4044 5 0 50x 50 £6 0 0 


Also plastic screen covers. 


CINECRAFT Universal Rewind 43 18 6 


CINECRAFT Projector Stands 
All purpose £619 6 
Mk. | £7 10 0 
Mk. 2 £8 5 0 


“Cyldon” reels and cans. 


Obtainable from your dealer 


246a Green Lanes, Palmers Green, 
London, N.3 














CROYDON CINE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


A FEW OF THE BEST 


BOLEX B8-VS_... 9 59 
BOLEX B8L COMPU- 

MATIC . 5 £72 18 II 
BOLEX C8 £41 15 10 
BOLEX C8-SL ... £48 10 8 
BOLEX M8R PROJECTOR £59 17 6 
BELL HOWELL AUTO- 

ea £48 12 2 


EUMIG Cl6 £127 17 6 





AND OF COURSE ALL THE OTHERS 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US FIRST 





48 SOUTH END, CROYDON 
CROYDON 0236 











Just look at the : 
wonderful specification | 
of the Agfa MOVEX 88L.: 


Built-in photo-electric exposure meter 
with viewfinder need oedle-indicator 


permitting accurate exposure 
adjustment during filming. 

11.9/13mm Agta Movexar focusing lens, 
computed and manufactured in 
conformity with the most up-to-date 
scientific methods. 


Alternative methods of focusing — 
fixed focus lock or focusing 
from 74’ to infinity. 
Filming speed — 16 frames per second. 
Single picture device. 
Stainless steel filmgate which is 
renee age tara 
camera is closed 

heitan eee dees tently en 
so palpi agg film in 


ss governor-controlied motor 
with automatic cut-out. 


| 
4 t 


—— 


AGFA 

MOVEX 88L 

FITTED WITH 

" TELELONGAR LENS 


Registered Trade Mark 


of the Manufacturers, 
Agfa A.G., Leverkusen/ 
Western Germany 


for 

quality 
and 

precision 


Sleek and streamlined the Agfa 8mm 
Movex Cine Camera is a joy to handle. 
In every detail the superb quality of 
design and precision manufacture 
ensure that you get the results you 
want—and your efforts deserve. 


The possibilities of the Movex 88L can be 
considerably extended by the use of 
SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. Two are 
available which change the focal length of 
the standard lens without influencing 
its speed. 

The Agfa TELELONGAR (with viewfinder 
attachment). Placed in front of the standard 
lens the TELELONGAR doubles the focal 
length and enables long distance, natural 
shots to be taken as well as distant 
mountain scenery, architectural and other 
subjects where a close approach is 

. impossible. 


The Agfa CURTAR Wide angle attachment 
(with viewfinder attachment). Has the 
reverse effect to the Telelongar—by 
reducing by half the original focal length 
of the standard lens. Interior shots with 
the CURTAR will make rooms appear 
larger and more spacious; exterior shots 
will re-create a livelier impression of the 
original scene. 
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AGFA MOVEX 88 


With f2.5/11mm Agfa Kine Anastigmat 
fixed focus lens; built-in exposure guide; 
powerful governor-controlled motor with 
automatic cut-out; single picture device; 
filming speed 16 frames per second. 

A range of useful accessories including the 
Agfa Telelongar and Curtar lenses, /ens 
Hood and U.V. Filter are available. 


Interesting and informative booklets about all Agfa Cameras 
and Products FREE on application to your dealer or direct: 
AGFA LIMITED 
27 REGENT STREET - 


LONDON * S.W.1 *“REGent 8581/4 





What wonderful value! 
This outstanding 
GADGET BAG 


only 17/6 from & 


In smart hard-wearing leather-cloth with red 
suedeen lining, this bag is ideal for the 8 mm 
enthusiast (fine for 35 mm too). Choice of 
colours tan or nigger. Get this wonderful 
Gadget Bag from Boots today! 





Shoulder Pad 9d 


Fixes to shoulder strap — 
makes carrying so comfor- 
tably light, so easy ! 





THE UNIVERSAL TITLE-MASTER 
fd 


Horizontal and vertical 
titles 


Positive camera centring 
Simple to use yet with 
professional results 
Full descriptive booklet 
on title-making included 
a2 19 6 
or 

Universal Title-Master plus— 

at £3 0 


with over 200 letters, back- 
grounds, etc. 


(as used with Movielite unit) 


Remember—Title making is fun with a TITLE-MASTER 
Available from your usual supplier. 
CINE ACCESSORIES CO. 


ib EAST STREET, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
Telephone 27694. 














Lens Brush 3/11d 


The latest thing 
from abroad, its ==] ap 
advantages include 
bristles treated with =) = 


Anti-Static. 


Cable Releases 


Need 8 mm Koda- 
chrome Film? You 
can buy it from all 
branches of Boots. 





6” with time lock 2/3 


IG the photographer's chemists 











SIEMENS ‘‘2000”’ 


l6mm. Sound Projector 


Optical and/or magnetic—for 
recording and reproduction 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS 











“1 KNOW YOU DIDN’T DROP 
ME ON PURPOSE 


but it’s going to cost 
quite a lot to put me 
in shape again. I may 
even be beyond repair, 
so you can thank your 
lucky stars you had me 
insured against acci- 
dental damage under 
a Norwich Union 
Camera Policy.” 

Such a policy covers 
all risks including 
theft, accidental loss, 
fire, etc. Accessories 
may be insured too. 


Premium from 5/- a Year 
Post the coupon for full details NOW to 


INSURANCE: afl! | 
16-20 SURREY STREET, NORWICH, NORFOLK | 


Without obligation you may send me full details of your | 


Camera Insurance Policies. 


Cla Sethi deere ratekad Chink ep tonnes es pokethamoeeebea | 
SE i giasas hecica Sa aig hak Seki anole tied vedeantade wean | 


Camera 


AS 


G.B.-B.H. AUTOLOAD 
MOD. 603T, 


IVOTAL 1’, Fl-4 YVAR 75mm., F2°8 
COMPLETE WITH LEATHER CASE 


£129. 10. O 


G.B.-B.H. 16mm. 
PROJECTOR MOD. 
613 M., 750 W. 
COMPLETE WITH CASE 


£59. 10. O 


THERE IS ALWAYS A 
BARGAIN AT 


P. HEATHCOTE LTD. 
THE CAMERA SHOP 
300/302 RADFORD ROAD, 
NOTTINGHAM 
E/c THURS. TEL. 75851 

















Atlas projector lamps 
—precisely right for 
Colour and 
Monochrome 


ATLAS are Britain’s 
acknowledged leaders in 
lighting . . . and nowhere 
does their experience 
show to more effect than 
in their precision-made 
projector lamps. 
Specialised manufacture, 
the very highest grade 
materials, and testing at 
every stage ensure that 
your ATLAS projector 
lamp maintains the 
most brilliant, uniform 
light throughout 

its life. This means 

a better showing for 

all your films and 
transparencies, colour 

' or monochrome— 
and complete safety 

for your equipment, 
since every high 

wattage lamp is 
internally fused. 

Ask for ATLAS 

lamps. There 

is a complete 

range of lamps 

for every make 

and model 

of projector. 


High pressure 
gas-filling ensures 
uniformity 

of brilliant 

light output 
throughout life. 


oe 


atias 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED A Subsidiary company of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd., 233 Shaftesbury Ave., London WC2 


PROJECTOR AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMPS 





\émm. SILENT AT FILM HOUSE BRIGHTON 
— over 100 titles THE FINEST 8mm. and l6émm. 


— hire charge 4/- per reel FILM LIBRARIES 
first day l6mm. SOUND LIBRARY 


— Write now for latest 
catalogue 5 0% 
Discount during 
APRIL—SEPTEMBER 
— Over 700 titles 


— Hire charges from 2/6 per reel 








8mm. SILENT 
LIBRARY 


— Over 200 titles 


— Hire charge 3/- per reel 
first day 


— Special discounts to classified 
users 


— Write now for latest 1959/60 
comprehensive catalogue 
(state make and serial No. of 

— Write now for latest machine for free copy). 
comprehensive 
catalogue 














JOHN KING (FILMS) LTD. 








Secondhand equipment 5 days’ approval against cash M I L a E R 
Specto !6mm., 500w., 2in, lens, case .. £33 10 
Kodak 8mm., 500w. Asftew condition ... £36 10 
Specto 95/16, 500w., I tin. lens, case moe: 
Specto !6mm., 100w., 2in. lens. As new ... £22 10 
Ampro Stylist 16mm. sound, complete, 

Perfect ... £122 10 
Ditmar Dual 9- 5/ iémm., 500w. Case .. €17 10 
Specto 16mm. 250w., ifin. lens. Perfect... €24 10 
Beli & Howell 142A Master, 16mm. sound, 

speaker and transformer. Complete 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Zeiss Movitelar for Movikon 8, in case 
Bell & Howell Filmovara for Eumig 
Pailiard Bolex BSL, f/1-9 Yvar - 
Paillard Hi6 Reflex with variable shutter, 
/ ‘ pets . 2219 14 4 


Dekko 128, 8mm., f/2-5, zip purse, g. cond. £25 10 
B. & H. Sportster 605, {/2- 5, case, g. © 8 a £29 10 
Kodak 8mm. Brownie, {/2-7, e.r. case £13 10 
G.1.C. 16mm., 50ft. spool, f/1-9 Som., case . £31 0 
Cine Kodak ‘BB’, £/3-5, good condition £28 10 
16mm. f/2-8 Yvar wiangle, ‘C’ mount .. £19 10 
75mm. {/2-8 Yvar tele, ‘C’ mount ... » £39 10 


WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE SALE LIST 


THERE IS NO BETTER VALUE 
WHY PAY MORE? 


‘ 7 + 
HAYHURSTS ONLY ne..3.8 = 
[NORTHERN CAMERA EXCHANGE U? Also Model CA with speeds from 8 to 64. 
rs Write for details :— From £26.3.2 


56 MANCHESTER ROAD, NELSON, LANCS. THE MILLER CINE COMPANY LTD. 
"Phone: NELSON 1652 106 BARTON STREET 8 GLOUCESTER 





























WE OFFER 42.5.0 


allowance for your 200ft. 8mm. Moviepak, Peak, Walton 
films in part exchange for new or used films of the same 
type. 

We can offer used copies of most films in print at 
£2. 15. 0 per reel (New copies £3. 15. 0 Walton, £4. 0. 0. 
Moviepaks). 

For example, presuming you have a copy of 8mm. Movie- 
pak comedy “Foreign Legion” featuring Abbot and 
Costello, you may exchange it for any other comedy in 
the Moviepak range for difference in price of used copy 
and allowance for your copy. The price of a used film is 
£2. 15. 0, the allowance for your film is £2. 5.0 so the 
difference is 10/-. This is the cash difference you pay for 
the exchange. You have unlimited choice of the distri- 
butors’ catalogues, we do not tie you to lists of ex-library 
films, and we GUARANTEE to supply the citle required, 
if in print. Send for leaflet giving full details of exchange 
service. Enclosed stamped addressed envelope, please. 
We also have the same type of exchange service for 
95mm. sound and silent films and I6mm. sound and 
silent films. Full details in leaflet. 


FILMS FOR SALE. As stated above we can supply 
used copies of practically any film listed in distributors’ 
current lists in 8mm., 95mm. or 16mm. sound or silent. 
All films supplied in really first class condition. 

We have been asked for lists of films rather lower in 
price than the films supplied under our GUARANTEED 
sales and exchange service. Lists of 8mm. and !6mm. 
sound and silent films are now available. A copy of 
either or both will be supplied upon request with 
stamped addressed envelope. 


EQUIPMENT SALES. We can supply any cine 
camera, projector or accessory advertised, and inquiries 
are invited. Advice regarding the type of equipment 
most suitable for your needs will gladly be given—in fact, 
queries of any kind regarding cine equipments or your 
cine problems will receive immediate attention. There 
is, of course, no charge or obligation in any way—all we 
ask is that you enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


HIRE PURCHASE can be arranged on cine equipment 
over £20 in value with up to two years to pay. We will 
be pleased to give you a quotation if you will state the 
equipment required for 12 months, 18 months or 24 
months period. 


CINE FILM FOR YOUR CAMERA. Fresh stocks of 
Black and White and Kodachrome Cine film always 
available. Immediate dispatch by post. Below are the 
new budget reduced prices: 


PANATOMIC.-X 
25ft. spool (Deuble 8mm.) ... os jin Oe Be 


PLUS-X and TRI-X 

100ft. 16mm. idk sal s WD 
50ft. 16mm. f bag ites oe §Gl. 8S. 
50ft. Magazine 16mm. sain be as a 


SUPER-X 
25ft. double 8mm. Magazine 


KODACHROME 

100ft. spool 16mm. ... 

50ft. spool [6mm. Kodachrome... 

50ft. Magazine 16mm. Kodachrome 

25ft. spool double-run 8mm. ‘ 

25ft. Magazine double-run 8mm. ae 

100fc. spool doubie-run 8mm. (for Bolex 
H.8 camera) see sas 


Special offer. Latest model Specto 500w. projector, as 
new £22. 10. 0 
This machine has been used for demonstration only. 


Also second-hand Siemens 8mm. Projector, 200w. Still 


and reverse projection. Excellent condition. 
Price £20. 0. 


KIRKHAM FILM SERVICE LTD. 


111-115 WINWICK ROAD : WARRINGTON 
Telephone 30245 Telegrams: *‘Cinesound” 











y 
DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY CO. 


vitete BG 
D >| 


c ¢ 
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- “oe 
. 


-:*. eth 


BARGAINS GALORE - BUY 


SUPER VALUES BY 
THE HOUSE OF ‘ DIRECT’ 


lémm. Cine Cameras (G.45), 12/24 volts, complete 
with magazine and 25’ film, £3 . 10. © each. 


G.45 Camera with magazine and film but without lens, 
21s. Od. (Postage 2s. 6d. on both 


G. aes “ eps A Cameras, Mk. Iii (Latest) with case, 
eac 


G.G.S. lémm, auiene Cameras, Mk. |i with case, 
30/- each. 


Kodak Standard, |6mm. cassettes loaded with 50’ neg. 
fast pan, film. Suitable for most cassette loading 
cameras, 10/- each. 


Empty Kodak Standard C 
new, 6/6d. each. 


lémm, Pan Film, 300’ sealed tins (12 lengths 25’), 
12/6d. per tin. 


16mm. Reels and Cans: 
400’ spool with container, new... «.  3/- each 
1,600’ spool only, Debrie & Standard 7/6 each 
Transit Cases for 400’ reels, as new 2/6 each 
Transit Cases for 800’ reels, as new 3/6 each 


New Projection Lamps: 
110 volt, 300 watt Prefocus aa 
110 volt, 750 watt for L5I6, 3 pin 
110 vole, 750 wate Prefocus hae 
110 volt, 750 watt for Debrie 3 fin 
110 vole, 1,000 watt B. & H. fitting 
230 volt, 300 watt Prefocus ‘ 
SAVE ON TAPE: 
Master Tape, 850’ 
Master Tape, | gf 30/- per reel 
Ferrograph Tape, |, 25/- per reel 
Gevasor (Gevaert) ‘ue Playing, ! 700’ 35/- per reel 


(PLEASE ADD EXTRA ON ALL ITEMS FOR POSTAGE) 





, 50° capacity, as 


10/- each 
20/- each 
22/6 each 
22/6 each 
30/- each 
15/- each 


17/6 per reel 





SAFE AND SAVE BY DEALING ‘ DIRECT’ 





DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLY CO. 


2 Harrow Road, Cnr. Edgware Road, London, W.2 
Tel.: PADdington 7581. 


Centrally situated, near Marble Arch, opposite Edgware 
Road Underground Station (Bakerloo line). 




















It’s not only what we say 
It’s what you see 
INSIST ON A 


Dalimeyer Cine Lens 
British throughout 


’ 


A selection of Dallmeyer “Quality” cine lenses 6°Smm. 
{/2°5 wide angle to 6in. {/3°5 6 mag. Telephoto. 
HIGHEST QUALITY—ATTRACTIVELY LOW PRICED 
Models for practically ALL 8mm. and l6mm. cine 
cameras 
@ Depth of Field Scale. 
@ Positive Click Stops. 
@ Black Anodised Mount. 
@ “Dalicoated.” 
@ Top-side Fitting. 
@ Large scale 

pictures 


Actual size 


lin. (25mm.) f/1°9 Long Focus 
Lens “D"’ mount, 2 mags. 
8mm. Film. 


THE NEW MODELS ILLUSTRATED DEFY 
COMPARISON IN pnp QUALITY OR 


Dalimeyer have made lenses since the days of Muy- 
bridge and the creation of cinematography. 


Write or inquire for illustrated literature. Stocked by all 
good dealers. 


j. H. DALLMEYER LTD. 


* The Lens Specialists’ 
CHURCH END WORKS - HIGH ROAD 
WILLESDEN - LONDON - N.W.1I0 

Telephone: Willesden 6521 /2/3 


CINE SCREENS 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 
FRONT & REAR PROJECTION 
Makers of the popular— 
‘BROOKLANDS’ 

REAR PROJECTOR SCREEN UNIT 
Roller Types with White Opaque, 


Silver, Crystal Bead and Translucent 
Surfaces 





Catalogues can be obtained from local dealers 
or 
THE 
PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN Co. Ltd. 
43-49 HIGHAM ST., WALTHAMSTOW, 


LONDON, E.I7 
TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 1061/2 














VICTOR MORRIS of GLASGOW 
8mm. CAMERAS 


WHY DELAY ———— BUY TODAY 
THE VICTOR MORRIS EASY WAY 








50 equal weekly payments, only 74% charge. Call 
today—Pay first weekly payment—yours tomorrow. 





KODAK * BELL-HOWELL * BOLEX * EUMIG « ETC. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


406 ARGYLE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
CENTRAL 8958. 

















WANTED 


SURPLUS CAMERAS, ENLARGERS, CINE 
CAMERAS & PROJECTORS _PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EQUIP. OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. SURPLUS & OUTDATED FILM & 
PAPER, LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES 


PHONE, WRITE OR CALL 
SPEARS 
(Dept. A.) 14 Watling Street, Shudehill, 
Manchester. 


PHONE: BLACKFRIARS 1916 
Bankers: Midland Bank Ltd. 














ADMIRA 8Bila Cine 
Camera for double-eight 
film incorporating new 
features ensuring success- 
ful filming of professional 


Ba Sas quality. 
New type ss ) 
automatic ~\ ru 


footage and | | y Mirar £/2:8, 125mm. and Telemirar 
frame counter, \\ —_ f-3-5, 35mm, bloomed click stop lenses 
' ‘ with depth of focus scale, interlocked 
for simultaneous focusing and quick 
changeover. 
5 speeds—/0, 16, 24, 48 and 64 f.p.s. 
" New type automatic footage and frame 
Backwind j j a Al ag counter. Single shot control. Spring 
crank, drive fitted with run down stop device. 
Backwind crank for trick shots and lap 
dissolves. Wide range of accessories 
including: hyper attachment for wide 
angle shots, filters, close-up lenses, 
matte box, continuous running and self 
portraiture device, leather case for 
interlocked camera and accessories. 
lenses with 
depth of focus 
scale, 


Distribution and Service in the U.K.: 


W. F. DORMER, LIMITED, HENDON, LONDON, N.W.4 


“Available from the leading dealers in all countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 














Just published 


TECHNIQUE OF FILM ANIMATION 


by John Halas and Roger Manvell 


Published for the British Film Academy—this is the first comprehensive work to demonstrate and 
explain the aims and organisation of making animated films on an industrial level. It will greatly 
help not only those who hope to break into this rapidly expanding field but also present and 
potential users of advertising and instructional films, the cinema and TV screens—the sponsors 
and their agents—who will gain a more firm grasp of the immense scope and the wealth of variety 
which the medium offers. It is profusely illustrated by brilliant examples of the leading cartoonists’ 
work in Great Britain, the United States, Canada, France, Italy, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the U.S.S.R., China and Japan. 


FROM THE CONTENTS 


The Nature of Animation: The Basic Technique: The Evolution of Graphic Style and Timing: 
Physical Laws; Aesthetic Principles: The Sound Track: Colour and Black-and-White: Colour 
Systems: Television Cartoons: Working with a Sponsor: The Advertising Agent: P.R.O.: Needs 
of the Public: The Uses of Animation: Television Commercials: Animated Films: Instructional 
and Educational Films: Feature-length Films: Production and Studio Organisation: The Storyboard: 
Cartoon Characters: Sound: Production Process: Artists and Technicians: Specialised Animation: 
Music for Animated Films: Costing the-Production: Puppet and Object Animation: Silhouette and 
a Animation of Still Pictures: Specialised Forms: Wide Screen: Stereo: Film Measure- 
ment Tables. 


Size 85 x 5iin. 348 pp. 70 diagrams. 230 photographs. Cloth Bound. Price 42/-d. 


Published by 


FOCAL PRESS LIMITED 31 Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 




















RAPHIC EQUIPMENT. 


THESE NEW LINES WERE THE 
TALK OF PHOTO FAIR! 


40” x 30’ 
PROJECTION 
SCREEN 


on Folding Telescopic 
Stand 
£4.10.0 
tk Portable, all metal, closed 3’ 6”, 
Chromium plated stand, ad- 
BRITAIN’S justable 4ft.—7ft. 
FINEST j %& White, washable, grained, P.V.C, 
SCREEN : faced, cotton backed fabric. 
%& Surface tensioned by sliding 
tube. 
%* Easily erected. 
%& Complete in stout carton, 
Stop Balancing Acts and 
Swinging Screens 


TILTING PROJECTOR STAND 
(Model B) £4.17.6 


Project over, not 74" 
Z accessory 
through your audience * tray available 
%& Fixed height 48in. as an extra 
% 12” x 10° tilting top 
with safety stop. 

*% Braced tubular 
tripod construc- 
tion. 

%* Folds down for 
storage. 

* Completely rigid 
—Visitors sat on 
it at the Fair. 


£12.0.0 
%& 42” Rigid Chro- 
mium Plated 
track, 
% 36" = =Tracking 
movement. 
* Two Track 


Stops. 

% Two Adjustable 
Camera & Acces- 
sory Platforms. 

\ %& Tilting and swinging 
74" dia. reflectors. 
%& Title card adjust- 
able for height. 
*% Adjustable 
feet. 
* Wall and Bench 
mounting lugs. 


Write for Our 24-page Photo Fair Catalogue 


Buy with confidence—money refunded if not completely 
sati 


From your local stockist or direct from 
MALHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
65/67 Malham Road, London, S.E.23 
Tel.: FOR. 9774 and HIT. 5731 


* Full range 
of acces- 
sories 

%*% Flap over 

24/- 

%* Felt Drum 

57/- 
Travelling 
* Title 60/- 





REALM FILMSCREEN CO. 


THE NEWEST 1959 Pathescope Mark 8 8mm. film 
projector. Brilliant lighting. Speed control. Speed 
rewind. The finest value in 8mm. projection. Delivery 


from stock. 
Only £31 10 O complete. 


THE NEW ‘REALM IMPERIAL’. White filmscreen 
with adjustable side stretchers and feet. Washable, 
crease resisting surface. ideal for all colour pictures. 
The best screen at the price. 4ft. x 4ft., 55/-. Carr. 3/-. 


SCREEN MATERIALS 
Best quality fabrics for making or renovating 
your own screen. All material is cut slightly 
oversize. 


White Polarised 
2nd Silver 
18/- 24/- 
22/- 32/- 
30/- 


40/- 
54/- 
72/- 
96/- 


Carriage 3/- per order extra. 


SPRING ROLLERS: 48” 10/-, 62” 20/-, 73” 30/-, 96" 54/-. 


REALM FILMSCREENS 


58 VICTORIA ROAD, LONDON, N.4. 
(ARCHway 3984) 








WILL LIVEN YOUR FILM SHOWS! 


OVER 
30 
TITLES 
TO 
CHOOSE 
FROM 


Send 4id.S.A.E. 
for this itlus- 
trated brochure 
and catalogue of 
200 other Home 
Movies. 


PRICES 
Col. £6 10 0 
Col. £6 0 0 
Col. £3 6 0 


B/W 37/6 
B/W 30/- 
B/W 22/6 


l6mm., 100ft. 
95mm., 100fc. 
8mm., 50ft. 














WALTON FILMS are obtainable from all dealers 
or from: 


WALTON SOUND & FILM SERVICES 


282 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W./4. WEStern 6445/6 














BER OAUNS 


@ BARGAINS to get you off to a good start. 


@ BARGAINS to improve your present equipment. 
@ BUYERS waiting for your excess equipment. 
@ BUYERS wanting your services and supplies. 


in BRIEF 


Charge for advertisements in this section 
9d. per word (9/- min.). aor Number 1/6 
extra. Prepayable. Y DATE FOR 
THE JULY issUEe 29th MAY. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE 
(INCLUDING BOX NUMBER REPLIES) 
TO: AMATEUR CINE WORLD, 46-47 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.c. 








FOR SALE 





Films and Film Libraries 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotiand’s largest Cine Dealers—sell 
8 and 16mm, films. Hire Service for 8 and 16mm. projectors. 
Authorised Booking Agents for all 16mm. Sound Film 
Libraries. 
For Better Programmes why not obtain your films from 
the Wallace Heaton Film Library? New 16mm. Sound 
catalogue now available. Films in all sizes including an 
extensive selection of 8mm. subjects. Write for catalogue.— 
(35 a" Bond Street, London, W.1. (MAYfair 7511.) 
13 
16mm. Silent Films for Sale-—Comedies, Dramas, Trave' 
S.A.E., Ivey, 2 Dryburgh Road, Putney, S.W.15. (1359. 3 
16mm. Sound Films for hire, sale, exchange or purchased 
—in perfect condition only. Top value assured.—Cinehire 
Film Service, Petersfield, Hants. (Phone 188.) (1359.) 
Laurel and Hardy 16mm. Sound Comedies for Sale. Ring 
Send now for full list of 36 2 and 3 reel titles.—John Kin 
ay Ltd., Film House, East Street, Brighton. (Tel. 25918. 5 
9.) 
Golden Films 16mm. Sound Film Library. Top quality 
films, first class service and economic prices with special 
reductions for block bookings. Send 2/6d. now (refunded 
on first booking) for new catalogue.—Golden Films, 
Room ardour Street, London, W.1. (1359.) 
Lar; of used 16mm. silent film for sale, all in fine 
order. Subjects include travel, geographical, industrial, 
popular Science, agricultural, nature, sport, history, drama, 
comedy, etc., etc., 37/6d. per reel, post and packing 2/- per 
reel. Send for list of subjects. —Godley’ 's, 2-8 Shudehill, 
Manchester. Personal shoppers welcomed. (1359.) 
Pin-Up Films. “A Modern enus” (P.9) and “Captivating 
Kitten” (P.10). One reel each. From your dealer or write, 
call or phone for complete list.—Capitol Films, 193 War- 
— a. London, W. 1. (Gerrard 8196.) (1359.) 
Bargains. 16mm. lists 3d.—Cine-Optics, 
19 Isang Rom eng Re arrow. (659.) 

Save 10/- or more when gms 
copies of our 8mm. releases which include Cor 
Animal, Variety, Religious. Send S.A.E. now for wondie 
and list to — Mr. Stewart, Golden Films, 60 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. (1359.) 

You Can Afford to use your projector throughout the year 
by joining Golden Films Home Viewers’ Cine Club for 
16mm. (sound) users. A full two hour programme for only 
35/-; Send 2/6d., refunded on first booking, for new 
catalogue and details. a Films (HVC), 60 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. (1359.) 

8mm. Travel Films, Africa, pie. 
colour, b. i Lists 3d. (759. 
Films For All. Sale, Hire, — 16mm. colour car- 
toons and Senne films from £5 each. 100ft. test lengths, 
7/64. Exclusive 8mm. imports from U.S.A. Ernormous 
selections. 16mm. silent Movie-Paks, 40/-. 9-Smm. 
bargains.—Film House, Cox Street, Coventry. (1359.) 
9-Smm. Silent Films for Sale. Reasonable prices. S.a.c.— 
Bower, Gale House, Ambleside 


8/9mm. reversal film, 
Box 678 


Complete Outfits 


Bolex M8R Projector, C.8 camera, focusing 2°8 Yvar and 
beaded screen, £65 o.n.o. Box 680 
Specto 8mm. New Model Projector and cine camera.— 
Walters, 161 Parkside, Wollaton, Nottin ——.. 

Bolex C8 with f/2-5 lens, Bell & Howell 625 projector, botii 
still under guarantee and neither have ever nm used. 
Raybrite screen; splicer; exposure meter; holdall, all new. 
Bargain, £58. —93 Lawrie Park Gardens, Sydenham, S.E.26. 


Evenings. 





A H.16 Paillard-Bolex camera with f/1-4 switar 25mm. f/2°8 
Yvar 16mm. and Yvar f/2°8, 75mm. telephoto lens set on 
new easy swing turret head complete with eye level focuser 
good condition. Perfect mecha- 
and cleaned by Wallace Heaton), 
ay Weston 

16mm. 


and leather case. In ver: 
nism (recently cniibaiaed 
price £150. New value approximate! 
Master II Cine Meter, £5. Modern —e Hy, 
movie editor, £10. —R. Wood- Smith, 
London, N.20. (Hillside 9061.) 
8mm. Outfit, £210. Bolex B.8-VS, f/1-9 13mm. Yvar; f/2-8 
36mm. Yvar; f/1-8 5:-Smm. Switar, Declic handle, lens 
hoods, filters; E.R.C. Weston Master II; Invercone; 
E.R.C. Zeiss Movilux 300 watt projector; E.R.C. spares; 
Zeiss Moviscop Editor, rewind arms, Siemens splicer. 
Bolex Titler complete; M-P.P. Cine tripod; 30in. x 40in. 
beaded screen. All mint condition, will consider se separately 
at uy se Also A.C: Ws. Oct. '55 to date. Offers ?—London, 
S.W Box 676 
Siightly Shop Soiled Eumig Electric, —_ Eumakro 2X 
Telephoto, Eumig P.8 Imperial, case, Luxor beaded tripod 
oy £65.—Hicks, Chard Street, Axminster, Devon. 
) 


= ‘Avenue, 


Cameras and Lenses 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotland’s largest Cine Dealers, can 
supply any new camera or projector. Hire Purchase Terms 
for your convenience. Second-hand bargains always in 
stock. Write today for our up to date list of truly amazing 
second-hand offers. 





Liverpool Cine Enthusiasts requiring equipment, new and 
second-hand: Bolex, G.B., Zeiss, etc.; or film = rojector 
hire, should contact—Kenne th Orlans, M.P. Soo 90 Aig- 
—_— Road (Phone Garston o day or night). 571399. ) 
6mm. Sound: For sales and service, part exchanges, 

o credit, come to the specialist dealers. Accredited agents 
for Ampro, roy ne & Howell, etc. Factory trained. 
service agent on the staff. Second-hand peor always 
available. Full po ten a a ot discounts a 
applicable from—The Woking Camera Exchange, 

mm Road, Woking, Surrey, Tel. Woking M823. 


a 
8mm. Nizo Heliomatic 2 x 8 Model S2R, with }in. and 
1}in. lens, built in photo-electric exposure meter, case, 
a as new, £120 or near offer. Box 684 
Kern Pizer’’ f/1-5 lin. as new. C mount, £25 o.n.0. 
Box 682 


Nizo Heliomatic Cine 8, Model S2R built-in exposure 
meter with Rodenstock lenses focusing }in.,f/1-5 and 1 }in. 
f/2‘8 and wide-angle lens attachment Ronagon R. Ever- 
Ready case and solid leather de-luxe carrying case. Haze/ 
Kodachrome daylight filters for all w value, 
ap “ee — Available for 100 guineas only. Enquiries: 

urs, Schmiedl, yg Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 


weenas Teshogagets 
Secondhand Miller Camera, 2-5, coated, interchange- 
able, variable speeds, case, £19/10/-, Gevaert Carena, 
1-9, coated, four speeds, E.R.C., * i 
angle lens for Movikon, case and hood, min Bolex 
B8, 1-9 and 2:8 Yvars, coated, £72. New Rokx H. 8, B8L, 
B8-VS, C.8, etc., Bell & Howell cameras at new reduced 
prices, all in stock. Well-known for fe exchange allow- 
ances.—Paul Moffatt, Churchgate, eng mates pe 
Bolex H.16, Pizar f/1-9, sound-sprockets, filter-slot modified, 
condition a ee ae £98 o.n.0. 


Malor case, mint 

—86 St. ry ey 's Avenue, Thorpe Bay, 

— C8. ly used, Yvar 25, with “athe  —. 
box and all instructions, tickets e! 

re at 19 Duke Street, St. James’s (ring peli). ‘loa 

Friday between 9 and 10.30 a.m. without prior rE 

Shop soiled latest Gevaert 8 x 8 19 ot 


focusing lens, case, guaranteed, £42.—Hicks, Chard Street, 
Axminster. (2250.) 
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THEODORE PYKE LTD. | | | INSTITUTE OF AMATEUR CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


USED EQUIPMENT Incorporated 1932 


8mm. CINE KODAK 20, f/3-5 lens ... io orn..2 
8mm. MILLER CA. {/2-5 variable speeds ... £15 0 
8mm. BELL & HOWELL 624, f/2:3 lens ... £15 10 
16mm. CINE KODAK ‘Kk’, — oo Ng load- 

ing, f/1-9 focusing lens, 2s £38 
16mm. BELL & HOWELL AUFOLOAD, 9 9 

lens, variable speeds £58 
9-5mm. PATHE 200B, 200 watt ‘ £12 
8mm. KODASCOPE EIGHT-500, 500 watt, 

400fc. arms £29 
8mm. ASTRO, 500 watt, case “is eo ae 
16mm. SPECTO, 500 watt, 800fc. a £31 
lémm. AMPRO EDUCATIONAL. "SOUND 


on 750 watt. Demonstration P 8 WEST STREET : EPSOM : SURREY 
GELOSA TAPE RECORDER 255-S, 2 2 speeds, Epsom 2066 


with mic ————- — 


The sign Ss : > complete 
of the , . movie-maker 


There is more fun in filming as a member of 
the .A.C. Let us send you details. 











NEW EQUIPMENT 
Ps + aes 
wreaid ght emp genes en Latest From Bolex! 
8mm, SPECTO “8”, 500 watt 
Sen OVE. ‘ xe” We keep pace with this famous firm 
8mm, PAILLARD BOLEX M&R _.... i 
8mm. KODAK “BROWNIE”, f/1-9 iens = with Zoom lens—#113 + 18 + 6 
8mm. AGFA MOVEX 88, £/2°5 lens . (focal length 10 to 30mm., f/2°8, reflex finder) 
A suberb combination, really versatile! 
The fabulous C8SL—automatic exposure 
setting, f/2°5 lens—€48 - 10° 8 


vw © wacooo 


8mm. ZEISS MOVINETTE 8B, {/2-8 lens, 
built-in om meter 
8mm. BELL & HOWELL 624EE AUTOSET, 
f/1-9 lens 
HIRE PURCHASE ® "PART EXCHANGES Generous part exchange terms 
76 EDEN STREET FILM HOUSE 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES | y Te) @70)-40 na 
Telephone: KIN 0723 Watia wee : 























The Merseyside Cine Centre——= 
Gna ee ae CAMERAS, PROJECTORS, 

cesied mos Gn eae aa ee eek LAMPS, EXPOSURE METERS, 

“Exchange Yours Today”. Write Now. (£1 week)—£58. RE E LS : CA N S ‘ S PL | Cc E R S ; 


Superlux-Nizo, with turret, coupled cell, superior 
sprocket-driven. “The Finest Detail”. Write Now—£95. REWINDS, FILM LIBRARY, 


8mm. Bell-Howell Super Projector. Finest Detail. 
500w.—£63 in fact 

Amazing 8mm. Tele lenses. “Get Yours Now”—£9/7/6. EVERYTHING FOR THE 

“Sound” Famous Tape Recorders. Write Today——£26/6. CINE ENTHUSIAST 


6mm. Welding professional splicer, no “jumps” —£25, 


16mm. & 9mm. Talkies, from £36 at £1 weekly. Write. 

“Happy Club” Films to build own library—5/6 week. J ALLEN ONES ----——- 
16mm. Kodak-Special, a camera, super 7 hep tiat e 7 
Automatic box 8ft. white Screens, Unused—£21. 

16mm. Seimens coupled rangefinder {/1-5, 50fc.—£55. 122 SOUTH ROAD, WATERLOO 
e& “Anything you Want. Write Us.” * LIVERPOOL 22 

E. Gorse, 86 Accrington Road, Blackburn Wile Se ee Waterloo 2205/6 























SUPER SET. 1,850 2in., in.and | SET C. 283 in. letters, fin. 
din. letters, t2in., fein. and jin. numerals, etc., and accessories. 
numerals, etc., 3 screens, 2 perspex Price in card box £2 18 6. 
screens, 2 sets backgrounds, 2 
layout cards, centring rule. Price 
16 gns. 





SET G. As set B, but jin. letters, 
numerals, etc. Price in card box, 
é 





SET A. 873 #in., in. ~ gin. 

letters, fin. numerals, etc. Price in SET H. 146 jin. letters and 

care se a7 7 6 or 9 gm. in numerals, etc. Price in card box, 
£1 15 

SET 8B. 369 jin. letters, tin. 

numerals, etc., and accessories. SER D FOR FREE 

Price in card box, £3 13° 6 or 

£s 


6 in wood box. SAMPLE PARTS 


PRESGRIP SIGN CO., 53a EASTGATE, WINCHESTER, HANTS. 
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Cameras for Sale—continued 

16mm. Kodak ‘‘B’’ {/3-5, 100ft. loading, leather case and 
instructions. Beautiful condition, £16 or near offer.—324 
Norwich Road, Ipswich. 
Siemens **C,’’ Meyer f/1-5, five cassettes, leather case, £35 
(offers). Full details: Box 679 
Specto 8mm. Camera and projector, mint condition, £45.— 
161 Parkside, Wollaton, Nottingham. 

16mm. Arrow Camera, Cooke, lin. f/1-9 Dalmeyer, 3in. 
f/3-5, 8, 16, 24 f.p.s., 100ft. spool loading case, £45. (BEC. 
6670) after 7 p.m. 
16mm. B. & H. Autoload with case, hardly used, exceptional. 
£60 o.n.o. (Laburnum 5184.) 

16mm. Bell & Howell 603, autoload, de-luxe, brown chrome, 
f/t-9 TTH lens, five speed, sheath case. Perfect as new, £63. 
—Duncan, 47 Fordhook Avenue, London W.5. 
Pathescope *‘H’’ model cine-camera, 9 5mm. film, 
Pathex anastigmat, f/2:5 lens and yellow colour filter, 
complete in leather case, £15. Apply: Box 683 


Projectors 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotland’s largest cine dealers, have 
the largest selection of cine projectors always in stock. 
Magnetic sound on 8mm, Let us demonstrate Zeiss 
Moviphon or Cirse-Sound. 

ROBINSONS THE IPSWICH CINE SPECTIALISTS.— 
All latest 8mm. projectors with high-intensity lighting, 
and cine cameras in stock. G.B.-Bell & Howell Main Area 
Appointed Sales and Service Agents. Eastern Counties 
largest 16mm. Sound Film Library. Over 600 titles. 
Projectors, Cameras and Films, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Private car park.—Robinsons Cine Service, Purdis Croft, 
Bucklesham Road, Ipswich. Telephone: 78665. (859.) 
Simplex Ampro New Educational 16mm. optical sound 
projector, 750 watt lighting, 8 watt sound output. Con- 
tinuity speed 24 f.p.s. variable down to 16 f.p.s. This 
machine has been very little used and is in mint condition. 
Complete with 10in. speaker, etc. Can be demonstrated in 
London, by appointment. Cost £183, for sale £130. 
Box 686 
16mm. B.T.H. Sound Projector, slightly shop soiled, unused, 
Model No. 452. Bargain to clear, £150.—-Nottingham 





Cameras Ltd., 66 Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
Kodascope 8-500 as new. Genuine i £25/10/-.— 
MacDougald, 33 Boileau Road, Ealing 
B.T. 


401, dual speaker, stand, 3 lenses, £87.—Jones, 
“Chaumiere,” Towersey, Oxon. 

16mm. L.516 Sound Projector, overhauled, recovered, 
smart appearance, bargain, £40.—Evenings (MOV. 0163.) 
Siemens 16 Projector, stills and reverse, 200 watt equal to 
500, absolute snip, £9. Box 677 
G.B.-Bell & Howell 622, 16mm. sound projector, complete 
with 12in. speaker, transformer (with adjuster switch) and 
all necessary leads. Hardly used, £145.—J. B. Holden Ltd., 
7 Queen’s Buildings, Fishergate, Preston. 
R.C.A./PG.200, 16mm. Projector, good condition. Spares, 
amplifier needs attention, £45 o.n.o. Box 675 
G.B.-Bell & Howell 631, 16mm. sound projector complete 
with 12in. speaker, transformer (with adjuster switch) and all 
necessary leads. Demonstration model only, £160.— 
J. B. Holden Ltd., 7 Queens Buildings, Fishergate, Preston. 
8mm. Specto, 200 watt, with case. Perfect, £16 o.n.o.—21 
Riggindale Road, London, S.W.16. (STR. 3478.) 

Eumig P.8 with case, £25 o.n.0.—Siedlecki, 143 Muswell 
Avenue, London N.10. 

Shop Soiled Eumig P.8 Imperial, 25mm. lens, case, guaran- 
teed, £32.-Hicks, Chard Street, Axminster. (2250.) 
Latest Model Bolex M.8 Projector at £59/17/6 in stock. We 
consider this to be the brightest of all 8mm. projectors at 
the moment. Write for highest exchange allowance on your 
equipment. Own credit terms.—Paul Moffatt, Churchgate, 
Loughborough. 


Recorders and Recordings 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotland’s largest cine dealers, 
specialise in magnetic sound on tape or film. Grundig, 
Philips and Minifon. 

Guildford, Surrey. The Camera Exchange, 8/9 Tunsgate, 
have the largest selection Ferrograph, Philips, Grundig, 
Wyndsor, etc., for cash or hire purchase, and we will take 
your unwanted equipment in part exchange, including cine 
and still items, binoculars, Hi-Fi equipment, record players, 
etc. Phone: Guildford 4040. (1359.) 

“*Eroica’’ Recording Studios (1949). Tape recorders, 
Ferrograph, Brenell; microphones, tape bargains, tape/disc, 
three-way mixer, pocket size, only £3!—Peel Street, Eccles, 
Manchester. (ECCles 1624.) Director, Thurlow Smith, 
A.R.M.C.M. (1359.) 





J. H. Wood, Tape Recorder Studio, 117 Ringwood Road, 
Highcliffe-on- Sea, Hants. — Elizabethan, Ferrograph, 
Gramdeck, Reflectograph, Spectone, Truvox.—-Walter 
Service Centre. All accessories. (260.) 

Spectone Tape Recorder, mint, cost £80, sell £56.—161 
Parkside, Wollaton, Nottingham. 

Spectone 3 Recorder, complete, hardly used. New 
model.—Walters, 161 Parkside, Wollaton, Nottingham. 
8mm. Peterson Magnetic Film Recorder, shop soiled only, 
must be cleared, bargain price, £37. Nottingham Cameras 
Ltd., 66 Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 





Miscelianeous 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotiand’s largest cine dealers, main- 
tain their own mobile projection unit. 

Mabel Eyles & Partners. (First-class duplicating, typing, 
translations, verbatim shorthand writers). Also private 
tuition (shorthand, typing, English, French, Latin).— 
10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11. (ENT. 33247.) (8.10.1259.) 
Why pay royalties, or be involved in copyright? Back- 
ground film music composed gratis. Any kind. Previous 
experience. Referees can be quoted if required. Contact— 
Frost, 6 Farndale Avenue, Palmers Green, London. 





Accessories 
Murrays of Glasgow, Scotland's largest cine dealers, can 
supply by return every important cine accessory. 

R. Sankey offers: Gernian optically ground glass condensers, 
bi-convex, 44in. dia., new, 5/9d., post 1/-. Guaranteed pro- 
jector lamps, L.516, 110 volt, 500 watt, £1; Debrie, 110 
volt, 750 watt, 15/-; 110 volt, 1,000 watt o. _— 

110 volt, 300 watt 'S.R.B. prefocus, 9/-; Bell & 

110 volt, 1,000 watt, £1; 110 voit, 500 watt pact aah £1/5/-; 
110 volt, 200 watt prefocus, 8/-; free replacement if under 
30 days’ life. Genuine ex-cinema projection lenses, far 
superior cheap amateur types, focal lengths, 3}in. to 6in. 
barrel dia. 42mm. (selection limited), £2/10/-; 52mm. 
(excellent selection), £3/10/-. G.B. L.516 sound/silent 
16mm. projectors, rebuilt by professional cinema engineers, 
complete all accessories, £60. Credit sale, £10 per month, 
no credit charges under six months. Longer periods by 
arrangement. Queries s.a.e. please. Cash refunded if not 
satisfied.—R. Sankey, Picturedrome, Atherstone, Warwicks. 
(Tel.: Atherstone 3210/3202.) (1359.) 

Develop Your Own 8mm/16mm. cine film. Details, s.a.e.— 
Pearse, Manufacturer, Midtaphouse Works, Liskeard, 
Cornwall. (658.) 

8mm. Hand Lettered Titles from 3/6d. ; title cards from 1/6d. 
—Selwood, Magdalene Lane, Taunton. 


Muray animated viewer with rewind arms for sale, £5. 
Box 674 





Processing 
8/9-5/16mm. Film Processing. All types including ex-Govt. 
Details s.a.e. (Postal —— only.) — Howell’s, 23 Holt- 
white Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Microfilms Ltd., St. Andrews Street, Dundee. See page 214. 
Kodachrome, BIW, 8mm. duplicate prints, 16mm, to 8mm. 
reduction.—Highbury Cine Films, 65 Benwell Road, 
London, N.7. 





Repairs 
Emel Cameras. 
engineers. Only genuine 
London Ltd., Grosvenor House, 
London, S.W.19. (1259 

We repair cine cameras and projectors. Expertly and quickly. 
—Burgess Lane, Thornton Works, Chiswick. (CHI. 5752.) 


Repairs and overhauls by Emel trained 
replacements used.—Cinetex, 
18-20 The Ridgeway, 





Books and Magazines 
American Publications. Figure Studies by Fritz Henle 
35/3d.; Kodak Color Handbook 39/3d.; Year's subscription 
Home Movies 35/-; American Cinematographer 35/-; 
Popular Photography 35]/-; U.S. Camera 39/-; Specimens 
4/-each. Free catalogue.—Willen Ltd. (Dept. 18), 9 Drapers 
Gardens, London, E.C.2. 

Principles of Cinematography. Leslie Wheeler, F.R.P.S., 
M.B.K.S. This work is essentially directed to the practical 
man and is invaluable to all who are connected with the 
motion picture industry. It is unique in that it bridges the 
gap between highly academic treaties and the popular 
concepts of “movie making” in such a manner that it 
provides a very great deal of hitherto unpublished infor- 
mation in a most understandable form. 8}in. = 54in., 
cloth bound, 63/- (post, 2/9d.).—Fountain Press, 46/47 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 








MOSELEY CINE CENTRE CINE SUPPLIES FROM HULL 


(Morland Braithwaite Led.) 
Moseley Village : Birmingham 13. THIS MONTH’S BEST VALUE: 
HERE AT LAST! THE CAMERA WE HAVE BEEN lé6mm. Cine Kodak Model B, f/1-9 focusing 
WAITING FOR: lens, 100ft. spool loading, with leather 
P. Bolex H.16 Refiex with variable shutter e” combination case. Second-hand ... Pas 27 gns. 


t/1-4, 2mm. Switar 35 19 8mm. Cima D8, f/2°5 fixed focus lens, com- 
pn pared HAND esuiEmeNT 10 : plete with E.R. case, shop-soiled only .. 22 gns. 
P. Bolex 8mm. H.8, fitted f/2°5 focusing Yvar WANTED: 
16mm. Kodak BB Junior, f/3°5 lens £21 10 . . $ 
8mm. Bell & Howell Filmo, f/2° 5 Mytal, £/2-7 Cine cameras a — our eenenne stock— 
Sia Caske ... R £29 10 lor cash or part exchange. 
95mm. Pathescope H, “ 9 Cinor a £15 15 
8mm. Nizo f/!-9 Ronar 2x Telephoto attach- 
ment and case ‘ 10 


SALES ; PART EXCHANGES TERMS 
8mm. G.B.-Bell & Howell 606 projector ... £38 10 


8/9°5/l6mm. P. Bolex G3 projector £75 0 D. LIVESEY, B.Se., F.P.S. 


PART EXCHANGES : DEFERRED TERMS 
SOUth 221 93 PRINCES AVENUE ULL 


eoo eco oc wo 























CINEMATOGRAPH 


TURRETS); _sseesmc 


biases —_ aaah G.B.-Bell & Howell - Bolex - Specto 
Bauer - Ampro - Kodak - a 
8mm BOLEX, SPECTO & FILMSTRIP —— SLIDE PROJECTORS 
ae - Kershaw 
BELL & HOWELL ACCESSORIES 
RETO ny lémm. MOBILE. FILM UNITS for all occasions. 
re | Neg gee lémm. SOUND FILM LIBRARY 
Features. Comedies. Cartoons. Shorts. 
8mm. FILM LIBRARY 


PRICES FROM £8. H.P. TERMS AVAILABLE (Catalogue on request) 
PARTICULARS & TRADE ENQUIRIES FROM RANELAGH 
H T CINE SERVICES LTD. 

BU ERFI ELD PHOTOGRAPHIC MFG. CO. 6 BOLD a. t 


NORWAY ST. PORTSLADE-BY-SEA, SUSSEX. 














ein LOMAX LTD. 


ALL 


Be 
cine specialists 
CINE me 
0 BOLEX - BELL HOWELL - AGFA - ZEISS 
/—= AND KODAK + PATHE * EUMIG - NIZO 


PHOTO SPECTO + CIRSE SOUND ~< etc., etc. 


EQUIPMENT 8 ST. ANN’S SQUARE 
READING & OXFORD MANCHESTER, 2 


357 OXFORD ROAD, 100 ST. ALDATES : 
READING OXFORD Open all day Saturday BLAckfriars 7516 
Tel.: Reading 54746 Tel.: Oxford 43731 














—eanane= FILMS ON CREDIT = oO = = 

At no extra cost, we will send you your favourite 2  25ft. | 

8mm., 16 and 9°5mm. films by return of post. You have 
| a month in which to pay. All films are guaranteed fresh- 


Extended terms arranged. Any quantity supplied. 
| Post-paid order cards supplied. Fill in coupon below. | With Set of Lists, New Brochure and 


| To: LORELL PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES Bargain Page — post free by return 
ya Jodrell St., New Millis, Nr. Stockport, Ches. 
Please Supply (make and speed) | 
. | promise to make 
Camera For 
Boe i . Everything 
| peters ‘® Corner Cine and 
Name pdupataunbaneniibanr tia dacetagsh prickiinnnakibedien / } Photo- 
| Address graphic 


MINCING LANE - BLACKBURN - LANCS. 














Wanted t 
MURRAYS OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAND'S LARGEST 
CINE DEALERS, WILL PURCHASE FOR CASH OR 
PART EXCHANGE YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT. 
CASH, CREDIT OR HIRE PURCHASE TERMS. 
WRITE, CALL OR PHONE FOR BETTER SERVICE 
AND GUARANTEED SATISFACTION.—C. MURRAY 
LTD., 146a QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW, C.1. PHONE 
CENTRAL, 4888. SCOTLAND’S LARGEST CINE 
Modern Cine Cameras, projectors and miniature cameras 
purchased for cash.—Caplans Ltd., 75 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C.2. (Nr. Leicester Square Tube Station.) (1359.) 
Wanted.—l6mm. Films, sound/silent.—E.R.S., River 
Street, Ayr, Scotland. (1359.) 
Scopex 16mm. Inspection Rewinder wanted, good ave, 
x 
Lenses Wanted.—H.16 Switars; 16mm. f/1:8; 25mm. 
f/1-4. Fading Iris. Sell or part exchange 16mm. f/2°8 Yvar, 
26mm. f/1-9 Pizar.—147 Compton Road, Wolverhampton. 
Wanted._16mm. sound film F.A. Cup Final 1953, state 
price.—F. Hughes, 34 Eafield Road, Rochdale, Lancs. 
Wanted.—16mm. Taylor Hobson, 2in. bloomed telekinic 
lens.—Cowley, Charlbury, Oxford. 
Phonotrix Tape Recorder, complete, new condition, details 
and price to BM/DF2B London, W.C.1. (759.) 
Wanted.— _Outdated 16mm. Kodachrome cine film. 
Box 685 


STOP PRESS—UNCLASSIFIED 
Projector BTH450. Perfectly as new, £130, cost £260, 
exchanges.——_Fennell, M.P.S., 147 Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth. 

L.516 Projector Lamps. New, boxed. 110 volts 500 watt, 
9/-, post 1/-. 3 for 27/6, post free—Promenade Garage, 
Llandudno. (959.) 

Bolex B.8. 1957, good condition, with Yvar f/2°5 fixed 
focus, 12°5mm. and Yvar f/2°8 focusing 36mm. Leather 
case, wide angle viewfinder adapter. £63 0.n.0. Box 686 
Bolex, 8 M.V.S. with zoom pan-cinor lens, both in mint 
condition, £110. Would consider separation.—Parkinson, 
R., 5 Marine Gate, Brighton, Sussex. (Phone 62463.) 
Early morning preferable. 

Ampro Educational, little used, screen, rewinder, £125 
(913) Comben, Elmwood, Waverley Lane, Farnham. 
Wanted Urgently. 16mm. Kodak “E.”’ All letters answered. 
—Particulars: Cockshott, Farrlawn, Windermere. 

Nearly New. GB.606.H 8mm. projector and case. Factory 
overhauled, including films, screen, spare reels. All per- 
fect. £50 or offers considered. Box 687 





8mm Kodachrome & Black & White 


Copies from your 8mm Originals 
in Kodachrome 


Other Services or Black and White 
16mm or 9-5mm Reduction to 8mm 
8mm or 9-5mm Blown Up to l6mm 
H 90c Field End Road, 
Colour-Technique Piiccoce Pinner, midds, 
Phone: Field End 9946 














REFLECTORS 


RESILVERED 


OF GLASS FOR PROJECTORS 
ETC 








Resilvered, including heat- 
resisting finish, returned 
in two to three days. 


GOWLLANDS LTD. 


MORLAND ROAD -: CROYDON - SURREY 
Manufacturers for the trade. 











USES FILM 
BENDS LIGHT WITH LENSES 
OR HAS VALVES IN IT 


WE CAN REPAIR IT! 


In addition to repairing “All Things Cine” 
(which we are very good at) we also sell 
things from time to time: 


PROJECTORS l6mm. SOUND 
Debrie D16, etc. 


WANTED—DEAD OR ALIVE 


8mm. Cameras please (send ‘em or bring 
"em—we'll be pleased to see you). 


DEBRIE D.16 
Brand new mechanism, with special built-in 
pre-amp., £90 to first comer! 


R.C.A. AMPLIFIER 
New, 20 watts, ideal for the Debrie, £15. 


CAMERA LENSES 
f/1-9 Ross “C” 1” focusing 
{/2:5 T.T.H. “C” 1”, fixed 


PROJECTOR LENSES 
B. &. H. If” coated... .. £410 
2” coated ‘isi sas ap ee 
Ampro 3” coated ke siete 
Pullin f/2-8 coated aa . £410 


A FEW ONLY, LEATHER CASES 
(ex-depot 9.5) from 15/- to 25/-. 


PROJECTOR SPARES 


Stacks of L.516 spares in stock, why not 
send for lists? 


Burgess Lane & Co, 


THORNTON WORKS, CHISWICK W.4 
CHI.: 5752. 




















ROSS of Little Stoke for 
ameras & Projectors 


8mm. SECONDHAND EQUIPMENT 

Yashica 8 with f/2°8 Zeika Zoom lens, 13mm. — 36mm., 
wide angle attachment, unused in makers boxes with 
instruction books, £75. 

Kodak 860, interchangeable f/1-9, complete with carrying 
case, £26 

Bolex B.8 VS i3mm. f/1-9 Dallmeyer and 36mm. f/1-9 
Dalimeyer, complete with Bolex Combi case, makers 
box and instructions, as new, £75. 


lémm. SECONDHAND EQUIPMENT 

16mm. Carpenter sound projector, 750 watt, complete 
with speaker, first class condition, 4 spare lamps, £83. 

l6mm, Bell & Howell 601 sound projector, lamphouse 
modified to 62! type by makers, Vita Vox speaker and 
G.B. Monitor speaker, Interlink Rotary Control 
Transformer, P.J. non-stop long playing outfit (stand, 
take-up motor, feed spool arm, reels in case), Lustre- 
phone microphone, 2 spare lamps, whole outfit in first 
class order, price complete, £135. 

Specto Educational projector, first class condition, £22. 

Pailiard projector complete with transformer, spare 
lamp, é11. 

Terms, part exchanges and approval on all equipment. 

Any item sent carriage paid. 


P. CROSS Ltd. 
Photographic Chemists 


Little Stoke, Patchway, BRISTOL 
(Phone: Filton 3737) 





CINEPHOTO EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Rank Industrial Service Dealers 


Model 640 B. & H. Mag./ Opt. I6mm. 


Projector 


Model 627B Twin Turret l6mm.Camera ... £87 
Keystone A-12, 16mm. f1-9 lens mas £45 
Simplex Pocketze 16mm. Camera, 6-Cassetts £12 


172 Chapel Street, Salford 3, Manchester 
BLA. 6287 








8mm. TITLES 


B. & W. 1-8 words 4/- additional words 4d. each 
Colour 1-8 words 6/- additional words 6d. each 
Delivery 7-14 days. Choice of 7 styles. 

Send for illustrated price list for further details 


MOVIE TITLES "CoNboN, wicl, 











MICROFILMS LTD. 


for Todd Tanks — d/8mm. Splitter 
Ex. Government !6mm. & d/8mm. Film 
& Processing Service. 
Send 3d. for Brochure. 
ST. ANDREW’S STREET, DUNDEE 











SCREENS 


Quality Fabric for Sale. 
@ Prices—36” x 48”, 18/- (p.p. 2/6 extra). 
—48” x 48”, 24/- (p.p. 3/6 extra). 
@ Cylindrical container included. 
@ Prompt dispatch. Other sizes available. 
JEAS, 34 CLARENCE AVENUE, ILFORD, ESSEX. 








The 8mm. 


CINE CAMERA OFFERS YOU THE FOLLOWING 


Continuous through the lens reflex viewing 
and focusing whilst filming. 

Precision ground prism combined with unique 
optical system giving AERIAL (not ground- 
glass) brilliant and exactly lifesize (1 : |) image. 


Focusable eyepiece with crosshairs for indi- 
vidual eye adjustment. 


Reverse movement. 


Automatic warning indicator in the viewfinder 
showing beginning and end of film emulsion. 
Automatic footage counter coupled to an 
individual frame counter for both advance and 
reverse movement. 

Very extensive choice of approximately 25 
accessory lenses ranging from W/A to the 
new POLYFOC ZOOM ATTACHMENT LENS, 
(illustrated) as well as many accessories. All 
easily and quickly interchangeable. 


@ Speeds variable between 8 and 32 f.p.s. whilst 
filming. 


Camex Reflex ee ee Hae le ie 


@ The standard lens is the 19/125 SOM 
BERTHIOT critically sharp and colour 
corrected. 


FACILITIES FOUND NORMALLY ONLY ON THE @ Price of the CAMEX REFLEX with 19/125 


BEST I6mm. EQUIPMENT 


SOM BERTHIOT (inc. tax) 196 


Ask your Local Dealer for a Demonstration or write to: 


APPARATUS & INSTRUMENT CO., 


LONDON, S.W.14 


LTD., AICO HOUSE, VINEYARD PATH, 


PHONE: PROspect 2202 or 2885 





Published for the proprietors by Photographic Bulletin Ltd., 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Holborn 6201-3. Printed in England by The Garden City Press Ltd., Letchworth, Herts. Agents for Australia 
and New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd. Agents for South Africa: Central News Agency Ltd. (London 


Agents: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.) 


Registered for transmission to Canada & Newfoundland by magazine post. 




















Ask any of our customers and they’ll tell you 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MOVIES 


is a great company to deal with. 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 


Merlin Title sets—in Two Colours. 
Special relief construction gives 
Third Dimensional Effect 


Red and White or Black and White 
144 Letters only 50/- 
S.A.E. for special descriptive leaflet. 


“These are the most advanced title letters | have ever seen”’ 
John Kenny. 


World Distribution—20th Century Movies. 
Lighting Kits.—“Do It Yourself” 


Cold Light. Special Philips Lamp, 8 volt—Transformer— 
Lampholder. (Over 700 already sold). £7 10 0. 


White Light. New Atlas Compact light similar to the Cold 
Light—but now 150 watts of concentrated white light, £10. 


Reflex Attachment By Elgeet—for 8mm. and !6mm. cameras to convert all C or D Mounts 
to Reflex viewing. Available on special import to businesses. 
Special Price: £6 15 0. (Not available for normal sale). 


BOLEX NEWS. Here at last orders in strict rotation. 
H.16 Reflex V.S. with f/1-4, £235 10 10 or f/1'5 Pizar at £219 14 4. 


RX-FADER (Automatic shutter control) £10 9 3. 


6mm. See the Complete Range by Ampro—G.B.-Bell & Howell—Bolex—BTH |6mm. 
Official Sales and service agents for almost all types of Cine and Tape or 
8mm. Magnetic Recording Equipment 95mm. 
Every Piece of Equipment Carries our full one year guarantee of free service—all repairs 
carried out actually on the premises—completely free of charge. 


TAPE RECORDERS 
Official Sales and Service Agents for Grundig, Telefunken, Spectone, Philips, 
and REFLECTOGRAPH,, including the stereo 570. 
Hear All of these in our new tape Recorder Department on the upper floor. We can offer a 
20 year guarantee on the Reflectograph at a total cost of 55/- p.a. 
Titles for your Home Movies. 45 Selections 8mm. 2/-, 16mm. 3/- each. S.A.E. list. 


Have you “GOT AHEAD” in Cine? 
For Only £15/6/6 you can be making your films in the Cinemascope ratio— 
Add that breathtaking realism to your films this year. 
8mm. Developing Tank and Drying Rack £7 7 0 9-5mm. 
Repairs 

Why wait weeks for that repair when you can have it carried out by experts using the most 
modern test gear in a few days—the service applies to all types of equipment in all sizes—and 
we guarantee our work to a standard at least equal to that of the original manufacturer. 
Repairs normally take less than 10 days. A full range of Cine and Tape Recorder spares always 
available. Converters. 12 volt D.C. (Car Battery) to operate your projector or tape recorder 

whilst on holiday or touring. 16 10 0. 


If you call—telephone—or write you can be sure of expert service and advice—for 
you are certain to deal with a fully qualified mechanic. You'll not only get a “Good 
Deal” —You'll gett EVERYTHING Cine at 


GLASGOW CINE CENTRE 


112 Queen Margaret Drive, Glasgow, N.W. Maryhill 1988 


(In the heart of Glasgow’s West End) 











Unquestionably... the finest colour 
cinefilm for cine clubs 
and amateurs... 





er 


| GEVACOLOR one FL 


Since it was introduced a few months ago, 











Gevacolor cine film in Double-8 mm. and 16 mm., 
has been received with real enthusiasm. It was 
produced in response to innumerable requests over 

a period of years and is specifically intended to meet 
the general purpose requirements of cine clubs and 
amateurs. It covers the full range of colour tones 
from bright to soft and mellow and gives full value 
to shadow detail. With an exposure figure of to ASA 
in daylight the colour is beautifully balanced 

under all normal conditions between 2 hours 


after sunrise and 2 hours before sunset. 


Prices including processing 16 mm., 100 ft. spools -72/9 
Double-8 mm., 


25 ft. spools - 25/5 


GEVACOLOR 


from your usual dealer 











